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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
CHLEBRATION AT ROSELAND PARK, 
WOODSTOCK, CONN, 


WHEREVER else Independence Day is 
forgotten, it is always celebrated at 
Woodstock, Conn. Not from the towns 
of old Windham alone, but from the 
neighboring counties of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, the farmers and mechan- 
ics arid business men gather to hear the dis- 
tiriguished speakers who are sure to meet 





and to draw 4 great crowd of listeners to | 


Roseland Park. It wasa day such as might 

have been chosen for the occasion. The 

heat of the day before was tempered by a 

fresh, cool breeze and by occasional 

clouds, The day and the fame of the 

speakers drew a very large audience, 

nearly all of whom came in their car- 

riages to the Park by the lake. They 

filled the amphitheater of seats before the 

speakers’ stand, and stood in long lines 

beyond. While not a responsive audi- 

ence, quite unlike a crowd that would be 

collected in a Western town, they listened 

unwearyingly hour after hour, and were as 

thoroughly appreciative as an audience 

that did not hold their feelings in re- 

straint. When the addresses concluded it 

was nearly six o’clock, and the people re- 

mained to see the fire-works in the even- 

ing. 

MORNING. 

1—The Hon. Joun R. Buck, Member of Con- 
gress, Hartford, Conn. Address of Wel- 
come. Introduction of the President of 
the Day. 

2.—_The Hon. Joun D. Lona, Member of Con- 
gress, Hingham, Mass. Address as Pres- 
ident of the Day,“‘The Day we Cele- 
brate.” 

3.—Prayer, By the Rev. E. B. BinGHam, Wood- 
stock, Conn, 

4.—The Rev. Joun R, Paxton, D,D., Address: 
“The Second Birth of the Republic.” 

5.—General Honace Porter, New York City. 
Address; “* Independence.” 

6—Music; “ The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
led by Col, CLARK E, Carr, 

AFTERNOON, 

1,—Music: “* America,” 

2,—Col. CLARK E. Carp, Galesburg, I], Address: 
“John A. Logan.” 

3.—The Rev. WILLIAM W. Patton, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. Address: “The Education cf the 
Negro.” 

4.—The Hon. WILLIAM Winpom, formerly Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and Secretary of 
the United States Treasury. Address: 
“ The Saloon in Politics.” 

5.—Doxology. 

6.—Benediction. 


LETTERS OF REGRET. 

SENATOR HARRISON, of Indiana, who 
had fully expected to be present and 
speak on an important theme, being com- 
pelled to remain on account of the 
pendency of important litigation, wrote 
his final regrets as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 25th, 1887, 

HEnryY C. Bowen, EsqQ., Woodstock, Conn. * 

My Dear Sir:—Your kind letter of the 
22d, I find here this Saturday evening on my 
return from Sullivan. The evidence in our 
case has not yet been completed and the 
case is hardly likely to be closed next week. 
T think it will run over the Fourth. We 
have a jury and [ do not think it would be 
possible for me to get any suspension of the 





trial until I could go to Connecticut and re 





turn. I greatly regret that we are not to 
have the pleasure of this trip, but the case 
was one of such importance that I could not 
decline it and cannot leave it now that it 
has drawn itself out so much longer than 
was anticipated. Iwill be obliged to you if 
you will explain to your friends, if any 
should attend your celebration who feel any 
degree of disappointment at my absence, 
that if there is any fault it is wholly mine. I 
had definitely promised you to be present, 
and nothing but the unexpected delays in 
the case which I am trying would have pre- 
vénted my keeping my engagement with 
you. I feel sure, however, that Mrs. Harri- 
son and I will be the greatest sufferers and 
that you will have abundant and excellent 
entertainment for your friends on our na- 
tional holiday. 

Yours truly, 

BENJ. HARRISON. 





Senator Allison, of Iowa, was also de- 
tained by an imperative engagement from 
fulfilling an engagement to speak. He 
wrote as follows: 


DUBUQUE, IOWA, May 26th, 1887. 

My Dear Mr. Bowen:—1 have yours of the 
23d inst., and also about same time found 
your previous letter which came during my 
absence from home. J am almost afraid to 
name a topic or have my name announced in 
the program, as I fear I may not be able to 
reach the East by July 4th, as I expected to 
do when I had the pleasure of meeting 
you in Washington. I have a matter here 
coming upon the last day of June, which I 
am compelled to attend to personally. If 
this matter can be disposed of promptly, I 
can reach you in time. But, as it depends 
upon people other than myself, there may 
be delay, so that I cannot get away in time. 
I will try and prepare briefly on the topic, 
“The Strength of Our Government,” which 
I think is an appropriate theme. If I fail, 
you will understand the reason in advance. 

I am very truly yours, 
W. B. ALLIson. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., Woodstock, Conn. 


Ina later letter from Senator Allison con- 
firming his apprehended inability to be 
present, he said, ‘‘I am very sorry that my 
situation is such that I cannot redeem my 
promise to you.” 





Mr. J. Boyle O’Reilly, who had promised 
to read the poem, sent the following letter 
of regret: 

BosTon, June 13th, 1887. 

My Dear Mr. Bowen:—I have been griev- 
ously overworked for two months past 
and my days and nights have belonged to 
others. Indeed, I am now suffering the 
consequences of overwork. My poem tor 
your celebration I have had mapped out 
and partially written for over a month; 
bat now I am stopped by an attack of in- 
somnia. I trust that in a few days I 
shall be able to finish the poem; but the 
very thought of my inability aggravates 
my sleeplessness. I will assuredly do my 
best. 

If Iam compelled to stop, I beg you to ex- 
cuse me. I am very truly yours, 

JOHN BoYLe O'REILLY. 


Mr. O'Reilly writes later: 

Boston, July ist, 1887. 

Dear Mr. Bowen:—This is the first time 
in my life I have broken an engagement of 
a public nature. I am more deeply grieved 
than I can express—for your sake and my 
own. I promise you now that I shall devote 
the two intervening days to the poem, 

In case of failure, you must say to your 
company that Iam ill. Itcannot be helped. 
When the poem is finished, I shall send. it to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

Iam, dear sir, most sincerely yours, 

JOHN BoYLeE O’REILLY. 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 7, 1887. 


H8ADQUARTERS ARMY OF THR UNITED Sr azee | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June Ist, 1887. 


My Dear Mr. Bowen :—Notwithstanding 
my qualified acceptance of your very kind 
invitation to be present at Woodstock on the 
4th of July next, [ find I shall be prevented 
from going to you on that date. On the 
llth of JuneI am required to be at West 
Point; on the 17th of June at New Haven; 
on the 2ist to the 23d at Saratoga for the 
Army of the Potomac meeting; then, on the 
1st of July, Ishall take my family to New 
Bedford to establish them for the summer. 
The above-mentioned engagements are given 
only to illustrate how much of my time has 
to be given to assemblages away from Wash- 
ington that claim my presence, and I find it 
utterly impossible to meet all demands. 

The courtesy of your invitation is fully 
appreciated, and I regret the more I am 
obliged to decline it because I was equally 
unfortunate last year. 

Yours truly, 
P. H. SHERIDAN. 
Lieutenant General. 
Mr. HENRY C. BOWEN, Woodstock, Conn. 





HARTFORD, May 28th, 1887. 

Dear Mr. Bowen:—I do assure you that 
I should be very glad to attend all your fa- 
mous celebrations. As President of the 
“American Exchange in Europe” (from 
which I receive a small salary which | must 
earn), I try to spend a few weeks in Lon- 
don every year during the busiest months 
(June, July and August). This year is the 
fortieth anniversary of my graduation from 
college (Hamilton, N. Y.) and the sur 
vivors of my class meet during the last days 
of June, at Clinton, N. Y. To meet them 
and do my duty as a trustee of the college, 
I delay my departure for London. The col- 
lege exercises close on Thursday, June 30th. 
Two days afterward I hope to sail from 
New York on the “‘ Aurania.’’ Pardon the 
details—I did not think it would require so 
many words. But I mourn the loss of a de- 
lightful day at Woodstock. With thanks, 

; Yours truly, 


JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 
HEwNrY C. BoweEy, Esq. 


Other letters of regret were received 
from Governor Lounsbury, of Connecti- 
cut, Senator, Evarts, of New York, Sen- 
ator Edmunds, of Vermont, Senator 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, Edward Everett 
Hale, and Congressman T. B. Reed, of 
Maine. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BY THE HON. JOHN R, BUCK. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The play-wri- 
ters of former times introduced their plays 
by a prologue, intended iu some degree to 
prepare the audience for the forthcoming 
entertainment. 

I am designated to revive that ancient 
custom, and to speak the prologue for 
these actors whom you are soon to hear. 
I am compelled, however, to use the Yan- 
kee’s privilege of guessing at the charac- 
ter and the argument of the entertain- 
ment, which is to be furnished by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen here present. 

We shall not be frightened if we hear 
something of politics. The discussion of 
that subject is a natural occupation of the 
average citizen of the United States, and 
it should be. He generally has his views, 
and is apt to express them, It js the glory 
of our country that our laws are the out- 
growth of public opinion, which results 
for the most part from free public discus: 
sion. ° 

Our-people are all sovereigns, and their 
servants expound and execute the laws, 
subject to the criticism which always 
comes from free speech, Laws so made 





are sustained by the same public opinion 
that made them. 

Accustomed as our people are to make 
their own laws, they are sensitive to any 
infringement of them, either in ‘letter ox 
spirit,as more than one President has 
found out. 

The holiday we celebrate is an out- 
growth of some vigorous, practical poli- 
tics, indulged in by our fathers, who 
mixed up their religion with their politics 
so much, that they made Very little dis- 
tinction between them. They prayed for 
the result which they voted for. What 
wonder is it then that we, their descend- 
ants, are inclined to talk politics occa- 
sionally? 

The profession of the ‘ cloth” is also 
represented here to-day, and properly so, 
too, for our ancestors had substantial 
opinions on religious subjects. Per- 
haps they were a little vigorous in the en- 
forcement of their religious views upon 
others; but they had the advantage of 
being well settled in them; and let us hope 
that we, who are living only a few years 
later, may be equally well settled in our 
opinions, and not shift our beliefs with 
the discovery of every new papyrus taken 
from Egyptian mummies, or drag our 
anchor and go drifting over starless seas, 

American holidays are too far apart, 
and they have been observed with some 
fear and trembling, lest by playing for 
one day, we might lose a dollar by failing 
to earn it. This is an old holiday; and if 
there is an increasing love of its observ- 
ance, it is no doubt attributable to the 
same cause which has produced the recent 
love of old things, and, raging high for 
the last six years, has tumbled out of the 
stately New England homes innumerable 
specimens of quaint furniture, some stiff 
and unyielding, some beautiful and grace- 
ful, some almost regal in its quaint carv- 
ing and claw feet, indicating that the 
owners belonged to the ‘‘ quality.” 

The nation’s holiday was substantially 
laid away in the attic for many years, and 
with the exception of the ringing of the 
bells by order of the Mayor, has been little 
observed. But it has been reserved for 
our distinguished host, a citizen of old 
Woodstock, returning generous and full- 
handed from life’s work, to his native 
town, to revive the celebration of this fa- 
vorite holiday of our boyhood, and invest 
it with new life; and we believe that our old 
friend, ‘‘ The Fourth,” with its noise, its 
gunpowder, its bells, its processions, and 
its speeches, has at last come to stay. 

We justly appreciate the great signifi- 
cance of the separation from England in 
1775. Lord North’s policy hastened that 
event; but it could not have been long de- 
layed. It was plain that English laws and 
customs were unsuited to the needs of the 
new continent. Representation had fool- 
ishly been denied, and taxation had been 
insisted on. But while this was distaste- 
ful to the colonists, there is no doubt that 
Samuel Adams and his associates had 
other reasons for advocating the separa- 
tion. They saw the brilliant future which 
was in store for this country, if its laws 
could be made by its own people, and it 
could be free from the traditions and nar- 
row customs which impeded the mother 
country, and which had been the result of 
laws made in another age to govern a 
people who had less of self-reliance than 
those early pioneers who settled the New 
World, They loved the English people, 
and whatever there was of good in the 
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English laws they wished to preserve, and 
apply to the government of a great, free 
people who would thus preserve the good, 
and shun the evil. They believed that 
this country could never develop under 
legislative and executive authority so far 
away from it, that it could not understand 
its wants, and which would be beyond the 
reach of the people who were to be af- 
fected by it. 

They wanted to govern themselves; and 
while they did not wish to be taxed with- 
out being represented, they would not 
have been satisfied if the privilege of 
representation had been accorded them, 
and they would soon have asserted their 
independence. The landed monopolies, 
which had been produced by English laws, 
had become insufferable. Princely estates 
had been created which were controlled by 
the favored few. It is difficult for Ameri- 
cans to see any justice in bestowing the 
lion’s share of property upon the first-born 
to the exclusion of others who, by Nature’s 
laws, are entitled to an equal share of the 
paternal estate. 

Such a law on our statute-books would 
have stunted our growth, and, by creat- 
ing a class of dependents, would have 
destroyed the ambition of the people. 

As soon as the new nation was formed 
it took good care to avoid all such errors, 
and with a single and marked exception, 
made laws and burdens rest alike upon 
all. That exception was the recognition 
and, protection of slavery by law. This 
was a moral crime, and a political blunder. 
No English law could compare with that 
in revolting injustice, and in disregard of 
the natural rights of man. But the 
nation soon came to realize both the crime 
and the blunder; and seeing the business 
side of the question as well as the moral 
side, we-finaily cast out that evil from 
our legislation, and amended our organic 
law to prevent it in all future time. 

The colonists undoubtedly rejoiced at 
being free from England, and toa large 
extent looked upon her as their oppressor. 
They found it hard work to forget that 
an army was sent to conquer them, which 
they had driven back at great cost of life 
and treasure. That feeling they trans- 
mitted to their children, and many of us 
can remember that our first impression of 
a Britisher was that he was capable of al- 
most any form of injustice; and it is true, 
too, that that feeling was not diminished 
by some things her ruling classes did, or 
tried to do, in cur late war. 

But all that is past, and we have grown 
too strong and broad to boast or be envi- 
ous. Sixty millions of people are too big 
a multitude to be jealous. We no longer 
exult over our independence, but our grat- 
itude goes out that we have here a coun- 
try in which every man has equal rights 
with every other man. 

In scientific invention, in the use of Na- 
ture’s forces, and in knowledge of Na- 
ture’s laws, we are equal to the oldest 
nation. But while we are justly proud of 
these things, we are also proud that no 
man anywhere in our land, can get a liv- 
ing by the sweat of somebody else’s brow. 
Our laws declare that what a man law- 
fully owns, he shall be protected in own- 
ing, whether it is his own labor, or one 
dollar, or a million of dollars. Let those 
who would trample on our laws and our 
rights take heed of this. We are a land 
of liberty, it is true; but weare also a land 
of law and order, as those who interfere 
with either will find to their cost. 

But let us not forget that we are the 
kith and kin of old England. We take 
pride in her greatness. We speak a com 
mon language with her, and we have a 
common history. Her Westminster Ab- 
bey is an American shrine, as well as an 
English mausoleum; and since admiring 
Englishmen have placed a memorial of our 
Cambridge poet within its gray walls, the 
old Abbey has become as dear to every ad- 
mirer of Longfellow as Craigie House itself. 

We rejoice in the prosperity of England; 
and now in these days when the English 
people are manifesting their loyalty to 
the stately queen who has been their sov- 
ereign for fifty years, we remember that 
in the dark days of civil war she was on 
our side, and we can say, ‘‘ God save the 
Queen,” as heartily as any one in the vast 
throng who saw her ride by, the other 
day, on her way tothe Abbey, 





We hope the reign of her successor will 
be as brilliant as her own, and without 
wishing to be meddlesome, we suggest 
that the advice of Saxe, given to the 
Prince of Wales many years ago, when he 
was in this country is good advice for to- 
day: 

“ And when the throne 
Is all ye’r own 
At which ye're daily steerin’; 
Remimber what 
Some kings forgot— 
Remimber poor ould Erin.” 

But I will not detain you longer. Iam 
assigned the pleasing duty of saying to 
these distinguished guests from other 
states, who willaddress us, and to this 
large assembly of New England people, 
who will listen to all they have to say, 
that the welcome of old Woodstock is ex- 
tended to you all, and that she assures 
each one of you that you are a welcome 
guest, and that for all of you her latch- 
strings are out. 

1 have another duty, most pleasant to 
you, I know, and especially pleasing to me 
personally, and that is to nominate my 
friend, who is not less distinguished and 
liked here in our own state than in his 
own, and who, whether it be in public 
station or among his friends, is always a 
welcome guest, the Hon. Jobn D. Long, 
of Massachusetts, for your presiding officer 
to-day. [Applause.] 


Governor Long was then elected Presi- 
dent of the day, with the following other 
officers: . 

Vice-Presidents.—Hon. J. W. Manning, 
Hon. G. W. Phillips, Mr. John A. Carpen- 
ter, Putnam; Hon. Charles E. Searls, Hon. 
Randolph Chandler, Thompson; Hon. 
Charles Grosvenor, Judge E. P. Mathew- 
son, Pomfret; Mr. Stephen O. Bowen, East- 
ford; Mr. D. B. Hatch, Brooklyn; Hon. 
Charles A. Russell, Killingly; Hon. John 
Q. A. Stone, Danielsonville; C. D. Paige, 
Southbridge; Judge O. H. Perry, Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, Woodstock. 

Secretaries.—Charles Henry Butler, 
Esq., New York City; Mr. Clarence W. 
Bowen, Woodstock; Mr. A. W. Macdon- 
ald, Putnam; Mr. John Cort, Webster; 
Mr. G. W. Whittaker, Southbridge; Mr. 
N. W. Kennedy, Putnam; Mr. Louis R. 
Southwork, Norwich. 

Prayer was then offered by the Rev. E. 
B. Bingham, of Woodstock. 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE. 


BY THE HON, JOHN D. LONG, 


[ LIKE the ring of the old word, ‘‘ Inde- 
pendence Day.” It wakes my earliest 
memory of patriotism. A boy again, I 
look out of 

“The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn,” 
and my eyes fall on the flag of the Union 
floating above the roofs of a New England 
hamlet, and I hear the report of the musket 
which on that sunrise every year our one 
Revolutionary veteran fired from his door- 
step. Tlove to recall the national brag and 
boom that unconsciously filtered through 
the veins of every American citizen, and 
made him as independent of fortune as 
our fathers declared themselves of Great 
Britain in 1776. I question a little, some- 
times, whether there is nowadays just 
that spice of Americanism which then 
made us perhaps provincial but intensely 
loyal to all that went with ‘‘ Independ- 
ence Day.” It certainly cannot be amiss 
—and Mr. Bowen renders a public service 
in his annual endeavor—to return on that 
anniversary to thesprings of our national 
independence, and to revive the spirit that 
gave it birth. Let us then go back to 
1776, and recall the scene and event which 
we now commemorate, never forgetting 
that they were only links in the chain 
which, under Providence, had been form- 
ing for centuries—and forming, let us in 
justice remember, under English law and 
the inspiration of English hearts. The 
separation of the colonies from Great 
Britain was the result of no single cause. 
Nor was it occasioned solely by reason 
of a chivalrous devotion to great princi- 
ples of constitutional right or resistance 
to oppression. The vast territory of India, 
stretching over half a continent, and sunk 
in the effeminacy and ignorance of centu- 
ries of stagnation, might for years and may 





to-day submut to the rapacious sway of the 
British Isles and to the terror of asuperior 
race enriching themselves at its expense. 
Ireland, another beautiful Andromeda, 
glittering with emerald, might, through 
centuries of injustice, be chained to the 
rock of British suppression till her 
deliverer, not with Gorgon’s _ head, 
but with the eloquence of Par- 
nell and Gladstone, shall rescue her and 
set her among the constellations. But it 
was not ‘written in the book of human 
destiny that the Christian and liberal civ- 
ilization of the New World, where Jona- 
than Edwards and Thomas Paine could 
alike find voice, the intellectual culture of 
New England, the growing material impor- 
tance of New York and Pennsylvania, the 
high spirit of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
nay,thatany of our colonies,proud of their 
lineage, devoted to an independent faith, 
founding among themselves institutions of 
learning, expanding apace with the very 
grandeur and extent of the new continent, 
and, year by year, conscious more and 
more of their rapid growth and coming 
domain, should hang as a dependence on 
a remote island in the Atlantic, more than 
that an apple ripe and round, should cling 
to the stem, and shrivel there in premature 
decay. In such a condition were the very 
essentials to cultivate the spirit of prog- 
ress, of independent citizenship, and of 
the right of intelligent men,chafing under 
the stupid narrowness of the dolt who 
happened at that time to encumber the 
British throne, to frame their own laws 
and govern themselves. The divine right 
of kings was not a doctrine that could 
thrive in such a soil. And no sooner did 
the colonies begin, as a result of simple 
growth, to feel their power and to touch 
shoulder with one another in social 
and political sympathy, than independ- 
ence became inevitable and only sought 
occasion and apology for its own asser- 
tion. 

To this end had the instruction of the 
mother country herself led. From her 
own pulpits, in the songs of her own 
poets, in the words of her own orators, in 
the progress of her own statesmanship, 
had for centuries been flowing influences 
that were hfting the individual man, lev- 
eling the accidental potentate, and pro- 
claiming the unimportance of those who 
govern and the overwhelming conse- 
quence and needs of the governed, even 
to the humblest citizen. It was a matter 
of indifference whether Burke and Chat- 
ham in England, and Adams and Otis and 
the town-meetings of Massachusetts Bay 
in America, lifted their voices in a British 
parliament or in Faneuil Hall or Pem- 
broke town-house. ‘The wordsthey spoke 
were eternal truth and had no local habi- 
tation or name. Under these circum- 
stances allegiance to Great Britain was 
nothing but a habit and a sentiment. The 
moment it came face to face in conflict 
with a right, it went to pieces like a bub- 
ble. The moment it involved the sacri- 
fice of a principle, the cost of injustice to 
the smallest penny, it was gone forever, 
I take it there was nothing in British op- 
pression that bore with special hardship on 
America. It is not likely that any malicious 
intent existed on the part of king or min- 
istry to wrong and tyrannize over us. 
Both were, no doubt, honest enough in 
their conviction that we were a. stiff- 
necked generation, turning in ingratitude 
on the parentage that had borne and 
nursed us. The burdens at which we re- 
belled were slight in comparison with 
those we had previously borne for years, 
especially during the wars with France. 
In comparison with those which in our 
recent Civil War we inflicted on ourselves 
they were next to nothing. It would be 
hard to point to the man or community 
that, prior to the outbreak of bad blood or 
except at its own invitation, suffered great- 
ly in person or property from British tyr- 
anny. Even the Devlaration of Independ- 
ence, which we commemorate to-day, in- 
comparably glorious as it is in its enunci- 
ation of the great underlying principles of 
equality and freedom for all men, lacks 
something of that record of specific griev- 
ances and acts of oppression which we 
should expect in a statement made in jus- 
tification of rebellion and treason. It 
would not be difficult to recite wrongs 
which other peoples, like, for instance, the 





people of Ireland, have borne and still 
bear, tenfold greater than those from 
which we wrested independence. We 
who, in recent years to suppress rebellion, 
willingly endurgd excessive governmental- 
interference with personal rights, and 
who saw multitudes of new offices created 
and swarms of officials and standing 
armies in our midst, can hardly refrain 
from smiling at the complaints so grandil 
oquently put in 1776. Nor must it be 
overlooked that most of these complaints 
were directed against the very measures 
which were resorted to to overthrow what 
Great Britain regarded as treason, and 
which would never have been resorted to 
at all had our fathers been submissive. I 
do not mean that there were no griev- 
ances. Grievances there were, such as 
taxation without representation, though 
the actual taxes imposed were slight, and 
in any accustomed form the burden of 
them would have raised no murmur; such 
also as the general control and manage- 
ment of provincial affairs by an agency 
remote and indifferent. But these were 
grievances not so much invented and as- 
serted by the mother country as inherent 
in the very organization of her colonial 
system. It was the instinctive revulsion 
which an intelligent and not inferior peo- 
ple felt for the natural fitness and injus- 
tice of the British colonial system as ap- 
plied to a vigorous and self-conscious com- 
munity, and which made any restraint 
intolerable and independence a foregone 
conclusion. To my mind it is infinitely 
more creditable to our fathers that free- 
dom was in this way the result not of re- 
sentment so much, but of a high intellec- 
tual self-respect, and of the conviction 
that in the maturity of their growth the 
time had come for them to take their own 
destiny into their own hands. 

I am not of those who overrate the past. 
I know that the men of 1776 had the com- 
mon weaknesses of humanity. Iregard the 
Declaration of Independence as an evoln- 
tion of public sentiment rather than as 
any man’s stroke of genius. And yet, if I 
were cailed upon to select from history any 
crisis grander, loftier, purer,more heroic, I 
should not know where to turn. It seems 
simple enough to day. There is no school- 
boy who will not tell you he knows it by 
heart. And so mucha part of the nation- 
al fiber is it that the school-boy cannot con- 
ceive of his or any American not declar- 
ing and doing the same thing. But it was 
something else that day. The men who 
signed the Declaration knew not but they 
were signing warrants for their own igno- 
minious execution on the gibbet. It was 
the desperation of the punsters’ wit that led 
one of them tosay that unless they hung 
together they would all hang separately. 
The bloody victims of the Jacobite rebel- 
lions of 1715 and 1745 were still a warn- 
ing to rebels, and the gory holocaust of 
Culloden was fresh in the memory. But 
it was not only the personal risk, it was 
risking the homes, the commerce, the 
lives, the property, the honor, the future 
destiny of three millions of innocent peo- 
ple—men, women and children. It was 
defying, on behalf of a struggling chain 
of colonies clinging to the seaboard, the 
most imperial power of the world. It 
was, more than all, like Columbus sailing 
into the awful uncertainty of untried 
space; casting off from an established 
and familiar form of government and 
politics, drifting away to unknown meth- 


ods and upon the dangerous and yawning 


chaos of democratic institutions, flying 
from ills they had to those they knew not 
of, and perhaps laying the way for a mis- 
erab!e and bloody catastrophe in anarchy 
and riot. There are times when men are 
borne by the tide of an occasion to crests 
of grandeur in word and act. Such a 
time was that we celebrate to-day. Such an 
occasion was the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and you cannot read its great affir- 
mations of human rights, its assertion of 
local independence, its inspiring pledge of 
rgutual life,fortune and sacred honor with- 
out that thrill of the heart which always 
answers to an outburst of courage, faith 
and self-reliance. 

Let us avoid undue praise of the fathers 
because the bare truth is tribute enough, 
and itissoeasy to exaggerate the past. 
There is no service of manliness in belittling 
our own times and men, as is the fashion, 
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and not anew fashion, especially when 
partisanship is bitter. To my mind, there 
is occasion for thorough satisfaction with 
the result of the first century of the Repub- 
lic. It began as a doubtful experiment. 
It began with nothing more than a feeble 
union of sentiment, engendered by the en- 
thusia:m of common military service and 
exposure; the very language of the Declara- 
tion was painstaking.to assert the severalty 
of the states. It began amid a diversity of in- 
terests and of races, of religious and ethnic 
characteristics. It began not only with- 
out money, but with a crushing burden of 
debt which it seemed to have no resources 
for paying. It began with no hold on the 
co-operation of foreign powers except the 
chivalrous sympathy that ended almost 
with the stirring events of the war that 
had aroused it. It began in a state of pub- 
lic demoralization,caused by seven years of 
campaigning, and with a currency debased 
and worthless that still furnishes a terrible 
warning against the rot which such infla- 
tion and depreciation cause in the charac- 
ter of a people. It began with a discon- 
tented soldiery, unpaid, destitute, neglect- 
ed, and smarting under the ingratitude of 
their country. Its early years were 
marked by riots and rebellions. Its Con- 
stitution was framed with doubt, and 
adopted with reluctance. Look along the 
century and see what has been the advance, 
what the progress in art, in science, in hu- 
man life and culture, in all that broadens 
the intellect and enlarges the soul. The 
feeble colonies are an empire so magnifi- 
cent in territory and population that the 
imaginaticn cannot take it in. The imper- 
fect league of 1876 is the majestic, con- 
solidated nation of thirty-eight states, 
each one an empire, and the whole 
the most magnificent and forward cluster 
of civil polity the world ever saw. The 
National Government, which was almost 
overthrown, even under the guard of 
Washington, by a whisky riot in a ra- 
vine of the Alleghanies, has withstood 
the shock of a civil war that rocked a 
continent to its foundations, triumphing 
not so much by force of arms as by the 
popular sense of right, and rising from 
the convulsion stronger than ever even 
in its rebellious part by reason of the 
eradication of the one false and diseased 
element which impaired it and which 
was from the first an element of weak- 
ness as it was of wrong. Think of what 
has been done in the matter of education, 
public schools, universities of learning, 
for both sexes and all races. In science 
we have unlocked the secrets of the earth 
and air and sea, and made them not merely 
matters of wonder, but handmaidens of 
homely use. Religion has beeen refined, 
and the human mind, searching for di- 
vine truth, has risen above superstition 
and cant and, with knowledge for its 
yuide, has made faith the product of an 
enlightened reason. In all matters of 
comfort, of use, of convenient living, of 
house and table and furniture, and light 
and warmth and health and travel and 
decoration, what thorough and beneficent 
advance, equally for all, shaming the petty 
meanness with which, unjust alike to the 
old times and the new, we inveigh against 
the new and overrate the old! Shall I 
prefer the old times when I see govern- 
ment made to-day the use, the culture, 
the help of the people, saving those who 
are in peril from want and fire and fam- 
ine, looking after the little children, car- 
ing for the insane, the idiotic, the crimi- 
nal, the drunkard, the unfortunate, the 
orphans and the aged; guarding the in- 
terests of the laborer; bringing to agri- 
culture the best teachings of science and 
building it colleges; finding food in the 
sea; guarding the savings of the small 
earners; investigating the causes of dis- 
ease and securing its prevention; giving 
to all the people comforts that were once 
not even the luxurious dreams of princes; 
and pouring education like streams of liv- 
ing waters? Grant that corruption some- 
times exists in high places and in low. 
Whatever the evil it cannot long stand 
against the discornment which is so swift 
to uncover and shame it. And there is 
good token in the very sensitiveness of the 
public mind, which was never keener or 
quicker to discover and punish fraud and 
faithlessness than now. It must not be 
forgotten that the Republic was not only 





an experiment in its inception, but is so 
still, Weare apt to judge by the severe 
rules of criticism which we apply to com- 
pleted work. We forget that only a few 
short years ago it was said that a popular 
government cannot succeed; that the pop- 
ular mind is not sufficiently educated to 
be relied on; that a pure democracy has 
in it no stability or permanence, but must 
go down with the first tumult of popular 
frenzy; that patriotism will decay without 
the veneration that attaches to monarchy; 
and that in a government of the people, 
ignorance, fraud, brutality and crime will 
rise by might of fist and lung to the su- 
premacy. The wonder is not that the 
Republic is not perfect to-day in its ma- 
chinery and results, but that with its 
monstrous expansion from within and 
immigration from abroad it has fared so 
well, and that its achievements are better 
than its founders dared predict or hope. 
Tell me what government, ancient or 
modern, has been more stable, or freer 
from convulsion? Who are our politicians 
and wire pullers if not our presidents of 
colleges, our brightest poets, our most 
vigorous divines, our conspicuous mer- 
chants, our foremost lawyers, our leading 
men everywhere, Our politics, at which 
we rail so much, are what we are—pretty 
good. Do you say that there are peculiar 
evidences of neglect when no pulpit is 
without its fervid appeal for loftier pa- 
triotism; when no class graduates from 
colleges but half its orations are on the 
duty of the citizen to the State; when our 
centennials fairly weary us with the de- 
mand, made by all who speak with voice 
or pen, for national purity and virtue; 
and when no political party dares the pop- 
ular verdict, that toes not proclaim 
and exhibit its purpose of reform in 
every branch of the public service? 
Do you fear the free speech of our un- 
hampered platform when, while it rouses 
public sentiment to sustain the hands of 
Parnell and Gladstone, it only encounters 
public ridicule and is laughed out of 
court when it attempts to shut the doors 
of Faneuil Hail, against Gladstone’s coun- 
trymen—English, you know—meeting to 
pay honon to Victoria on her birth- 
day — free speech, which like any 
other gas, is always harmless when 
given the whole open air to explode in? 
Let the test of our hope or despair be not 
so much the severe standard of the very 
highest reach of the demands of to-day, 
but rather the modest trust with which a 
hundred years ago, our fathers risked a 
democracy. Is it nothing that their peril- 
ous confidence in human nature, and in 
the ability and inclination of the masses 
to govern themselves aright, has been jus- 
tified and not abused. Is it nothing that, 
ruled by a mob, our leaders selected from 
and by a mob, our laws the popular sen- 
timent of a mob, yet such is the prepon- 
derance of the good elements over the bad, 
of order over disorder, of progress over 
stagnation, that the experiment has re- 
sulted in more than a century of success; 
that, however imperfect the scheme in 
some of its outward manifestations, it is 
correct in principle; and that it has dem- 
onstrated the practicability and wisdom 
of a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people? If there were none 
in the ranks except the men who have 
proved unworthy, we might despair; but 
not when we remember that in every sec- 
tion of the country we still number great 
hosts of honest and able men, fit for every 
political need or duty. If a period of 
national demoralization were followed by 
continued indifference and acquiescence, 
we might despair; but not when we see it 
followed by the indignant uprising of the 
better elements, the wholesome criticism 
of the press, the outcry of the poet and 
the philosopher, the sturdy and resolute 
reaction of that fundamental intelligence 
and honesty of the people which are the 
fruit of our system of free education, and 
which can always be relied on in the last 
resort to do the work of reform when the 
crisis comes. For one, I feel no great 
alarm. Iregarditasa sign of the per- 
manence of our institutions that to-day, 
when so many mourn over the sadder 
revelations of the time, a wiser philosophy 
looks through the ferment that is slough- 
ing the scum from the surface and purify- 
ing the body politic from top to bottom. 





To be conscious of the malady in a repub- 
lic of free schools and a free press is to 
cure it. 

It is easy to raise specters of danger, and 
forecast perils that threaten to destroy 
the Republic. But it will meet and beat 
them. It is flying in the face of Nature 
and experience to fear that man, with in- 
creasing expansion of his opportunities 
and powers, has, like a child, no horizon 
of promise beyond his present vision. 
Why should we, at the onset of our sec- 
ond century, with its magnificent impulse 
forward, shudder with the same ignorant 
and ungodly distrust with which the old 
time trembled at the coming of our own? 
We have brought no dangers that we have 
not averted, no perils that have over- 
whelmed us. Why whisper under the 
breath that in the near years to come men 
are to withdraw more and more from the 
grinding of physical toil? Do not you and 
I enjoy whatever exemption from it there 
comes to us; and shall not the humblest 
enjoy as much? Willit be an evil when 
science, with its inventions and its use of 
the illimitable agencies of Nature, the de- 
velopment of which is now but in its in- 
fancy, performs still more the drudgery 
of toil, and lets the souls of all go freer? 
Labor and industry, in the nature of 
things, will never cease; but the progress 
of the ages will direct them to higher 
levels of employment, never dispensing 
with the need of them, but rather adding 
to their dignity and to the happiness they 
return. Why, too, this terror lest those 
who have not had the sweetness and re- 
finements of leisure, shall have them more 
and more, as well as those to whom it cer- 
tainly has brought not harm, but culture ? 
Has the result hitherto been so disastrous 
as to make us fear either the bettered con- 
ditions of the masses or their ambition 
for better conditions still? Faith in the 
common people is not a fine phrase or a 
dream; it is the teaching of experience 
and test. They, too, may be confided in 
to measure and accept the necessities and 
inequalities that attach to human living, 
and they are not going to destroy a social 
economy which blesses them all because 
it does not bless them all alike. Are not 
fidelity, patience, loyal service and good 
citizenship true of the kitchen, the loom 
and the bench? Is there no professor’s 
chair, no clergyman’s desk, no merchant 
prince’s counting-room dishonored? Does, 
indeed, the line of simple worth or social 
or political stability run on the border of 
any class or station? The people may be 
trusted with their own interests. If it 
shall appear that any one form of govern- 
ment or society fails, there will always be 
intelligence and wit enough to fashion a 
better. Forces will come at command. 
The instinct of self-preservation counts for 
something, as well as the elements of 
goodness and progress which are inherent 
in human nature. And when all these 
unite while there will indeed be change and 
revolution, there will never be wreck and 
chaos. There will be fools and fanatics and 
assassins and nihilists, and all sorts of in- 
sane and vicious dissolvers of security; 
there will be demagogues deceiving hon- 
est labor, and swindlers running off to 
Canada with Capital’s money bags: 
there will be horrors and_ con- 
vulsions; every fair summer the lightning 
flashes and strikes. But all these are the 
tempests of the year against the unfailing 
sunshine and rain which make the bloom- 
ing and fragrant garden of the earth. 
There must indeed be eternal vigilance 
and increasing zeal and endeavor for the 
right. But can there be nobler or finer 
service than to contribute these? Or, if 
you sleek and well-to-do and jealous of 
your fortunate share of things, fear lest 
frenzy and drunkenness and vice invade 
your domain, will you not stop sneering 
at the reformers who, in whatever line, or 
of whatever sex cr social scale, are trying 
to breast the torrent, and give them your 
countenance, your help and your right 
arm? If the grog-shop—great polypus—is 
engrossing the mastery of your munici- 
palities, why do you directly or indirectly 
aid and abet it, too cowardly to join the 


array against it, too gluttonous to forego 
the tickle of your own palate? Shall our 


forecast of imminent perils unnerve us and 
wake only a whine of despair, or shall it 
rather put us to our mettle and to the ex- 





ertion of the better influences which will 
avert disaster ? 

Grant the great accumulations of indi- 
vidual and corporate wealth, with its 
larger luxuries; graut this, and if there be 
danger in it—as there is—be on your 
guard. But is it all evil? Have the mul- 
titude been correspondingly straitened 
and deprived? If the rich have grown 
richer, the poor have grown not poorer 
but richer also, with a corresponding in- 
crease of what makes life comfortable. 
Are the homes, the food, the clothing, the 
literary and. esthetic tastes, and the 
amusements of the toilers more limited, or 
do they share in the general betterment? 
Is the public library closed to them? At 
this season of the year are not the plat- 
forms of your public schools ringing with 
their declamation? Is there no news- 
paper, costing next to nothing and itself a 
library, in their hands every day? Have 
they less or dimmer light to read by than 
before? or scantier means of convey- 
ance from the city to the fields and 
beach, or more meager communication 
with the great orbit of the living 
world, its interests, activities, resources ? 
May we not find even in this bugbear of 
excessive wealth, with its perilous luxury 
emasculating those who enjoy it and 
tempting those who ape it, the seeds of the 
evil’s own cure? If it be not so, it is the 
first instance of a corruption which has 
not wrought its own better life. Need we, 
indeed even now, look far off for a day 
when the vulgar gluttony of wealth will 
be the disdain of good manners and high 
character, not worth its own heavy weight 
and no longer the aim of a finer and better 
time? Is happiness, or was it ever, corres- 
pondent with wealth or luxury? Are not 
most men superior to either, or to the 
fever for them? I do not think it too 
much to say that in the time to come, 
‘*Give me neither poverty nor riches” will 
be not only the wise man’s prayer, but the 
‘* smart” man’s maxim and the aristocrat’s 
choice. What refreshment, even to-day, 
to turn to examples of wealth—of which 
so many are illustrious—which finds its 
most gracious use and its most indulgent 
luxury in cooling streams of charity and 
beneficence flowing broadcast amid the 
parched lowlands of want and ignorance 
and wrong! Under our system the easy 
mobility of wealth is its own no small 
safeguard and regulator. Not only 
do fortunes come and go, not only from 
all rounds of the social ladder do the 
millionaires spring; but even while re- 
tained in the same hand, wealth does not 
lie inactive and embayed, but is coursing 
everywhere, a trust rather than an exclu- 
sive possession to its owner, employing, 
supporting, enriching a thousand other 
men. To assail it is to attack not him but 
them. It is engaged in their service more 
than in his. It has no existence except 
in this very subservience to the general use. 
Destroy this function and it is but a 
corpse, worth no man’s having. Fortu- 
nate is the community and men do not 
decay where, under our institutions,wealth 
accumulates. It cannot fill one hand 
without overflowing into the other. It 
cannot live to itself alone. Its very boun- 
ty enables dear old fools like Goldsmith, 
bankrupt in all but the blundering impul- 
ses of a good heart, to turn neat couplets 
in bumptious disparagement of the hands 
they lick. In the name of honest labor, 
thanks be to all accumulations of wealth 
that give it employment, and thereby 
make it a sharer with itself and that are 
reservoirs of capital, subject to draught 
and prolific of irrigation. 

Danger and peril enough indeed! 
everywhere for safeguards and fore- 
thought! But the world is a failure and 
man is a lieif there be not in him the ca- 
pacity to rise to hisown might and to keep 
pace with his own growth. Are educa- 
tion, science, is this god-like mind, are the 
soul and the moral nature to count for 
nothing but their own disaster? Is there 
no future manhood to meet the future 
crisis? Is there no God? As the dead 
past buries its dead sd the unborn future 
will solve its own needs. Ours it is to do 
the duty of the present hour. 

And to that high duty with what a trum- 
pet-call are wesummoned! The first cen- 
tury was a century of military and pohti- 
cal growth. This is a century of moral 
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and scientific growth. At its outset should 
be also our Declaration of Independence— 
independence from ignoranceand prejudice 
and false restraint; from the ruthless ma- 
chinery of war, so that we may have the 
beneficence of peace; from the clumsiness 
of any lingering superstition, so that we 
may have the full freedom of a Christian 
civilization; from the crimes that infest 
and retard society; from false gods and 
intemperance and the tyranny of the 


grog-shop; from low views of public 
trust. No declaration of the fathers 


could surpass a declaration of the high 
‘moral purposes that beckon us to a loftier 
national life. The field is unlimited; the 
opportunity for growth inexhaustible. 
Only let us realize the absolute duty of 
impressing on the leading classes as we 
call them, on the educated and religious 
classes, the necessity of their projecting 
themselves out of the ranks which need 
no physician, into the ranks which do. I 
do not mean the nonsense of class distinc- 
tions. I mean that whoever is a foremost 
man in any sphere, whoever leads in 
politics, in church, in society, in labor, 
must feel that on his shoulders alone 
rests the public safety. There must be 
the sense of personal obligation on every 
man. Virtue, public and private, will 
become easy and popular when it is 
the badge and _ inspiration of the 
leaders. Good influences from the top 
will permeate through the whole body 
politic, as rain filters through the earth 
and freshens it with verdure and beauty 
and fertility. I would emphasize the duty 
of the enlightened classes to throw all 
their energies into the popular arena. 
Why should the ingenuous youth, fresh 
from college, dream of Pericles, swaying 
with consummate address and eloquence, 
the petty democracy of Athens, and him- 
self shun the town-house, where in a 
golden age beside which the age of Pericles 
is brass, is molded the destiny of his own 
magnificent Republic? Why kindle with 
the invective of Cicero or the wit of Aris- 
tophanes, and himself be too dainty to 
lift voice or finger to banish Catiline and 
Cleon—a New York alderman or a Boston 
boss—from manipulating the honor, the 
integrity, the achievement of the city be- 
queathed to him in sacred trust by his own 
heroic ancestors? Littlesympathy isto be 
felt with the spirit that stands aloof and 
rails at the clumsy work of a government 
by the people who on their part invariably 
welcome the approach of a man of culture 
and will give him place if only he will 
not convey the idea that he despises it. 
It is useless to deny that the scholars have 
failed oftentimes—less of late—to improve 
the opportunity; andif ever the Republic 
goes to the bad, it will not be because the 
illiterate have seized and depraved it, but 
because the instructed and trained have 
neglected it. 

Here we are at the threshold of these 
great economic questions of labor, of cap- 
ital, of currency. They affect the very 
tables and hearthstones and muscles of 
us all. We have yet to solve the question 
of so distributing the excess of the grain 
of the world, that no man shall be unable 
to exchange his labor for his share fof it; 
of sodisturbing the excess of wealth that 
no man shall be destitute who is willing 
to work. There lies before us a field grand 
as that which lay before our fathers. It 
should make glad the heart of every true 
man who foresees the amelioration of the 

It is God’s earth, and he made it 
There can be no failure 
of the Republic among an_ intelligent 
people, with schools for the young, 
with good examples in the past, with 
Christian ideals for the future. It has 
already surmounted its most stupendous 
risks and assaults. The late Civil War 
only cements it. Onthe battle-frelds of 
Virginia, so swift is time’s erasure, where, 
twenty years ago, the land was rough 
with the intrenchments of the camp, now 
the woods have grown, and the foliage and 
the turf and the fruitful farms bear no 
mark of war but wave with lines of 
beauty and of harvest. So, too, in the 
nation at large. The War is over. The 


masses. 
for his children. 


wrong is righted, The curse is off. The 
land is redeemed. Tht sweet angels of 
peace and union are going from door to 
door, and weaving together this day 
the ancient memories of Independence 





with the later memories of the common 
sacrifice out of which has come a nobler 
Union than that of the fathers—a Union 
in which all men are free and equal before 
the law, 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE DAY:—Ladies 
and Gentlemen:—We are fortunate in hav- 
ing with us to-day one of those represen- 
tatives of the cloth to whom Mr. Buck re- 
ferred, I like better to think one of those 
representatives of the best and noblest 
profession of all the professions that have 
marked New England, the profession of 
the ministry. In that field thereis no 
clergyman more progressive, more Ameri- 
can or more popular than the gentleman 
whom I now have the honor to introduce to 
you, the Rev, Dr. Paxton, of New York. 


THE SECOND BIRTH OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC. 


BY THE REV, JOHN R, 





PAXTON, D.D. 





Ladies and Gentlemen:—My subject is 
The Second Birth of the Republic; this day 
celebrates the first birth, and my story is 
about a private soldier who started for 
Richmond in 1862 in June. The second 
birth of the Republic was Lee’s surrender 
and the capture of Richmond. Let us 
turn back the shadow on the dial twenty- 
five years. 

One morning in the early summer of 
1862 I started with 100 other young men 
from avillagein that little ravine of the 
Alleghanies, where that whisky insurrec- 
tion took place. that Governor Long re- 
ferred to in Western Pennsylvania, to go 
to Richmond. It happened in this wise: 
a professor in my college one day in June, 
1862, locked up our little observatory say- 
ing! ‘‘Gentlemen, what the stars are up 
to does not concern us justnow. We will 
leave Mars in the sky to go about his busi- 
ness and enlist in his service for the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion in Virginia.” 
The next day in the class-room—he was 
professor of mathe natics—he rubbed from 
the blackboard a long array of mysterious 
lines and signs and figures and said: 
‘‘ Gentlemen, the only exact science worth 
studying in these times is to determine 
the shortest line to Richmond, and the 
most pressing duty of the hour is not to 
learn to draw and prove an isosceles tri- 
angle, but to learn how to aim through a 
rifle sight at a Rebel in arms to prove to 
all the world that the American Union 
must and shall be preserved. Gentlemen, 
the chair of the professor of mathemathics 
is vacant. Permit me to introduce to you 
Captain Frazier.” 

After giving three cheers for Captain 
Frazier we rushed out of the class-room 
for the recruiting station, and that is how 
I came to start for Richmond in 1862, 
when I was eighteen years old. It took us 
three years to get there; there were so 
many Long Streets that were hard to pass 
through, and so many Hills to climb over, 
so many Stone Walls to batter down, so 
many Picketts to clear out of the way. It 
was about as hard a road to travel as the 
one that leads to the promised land, or as 
that Bunyan’s pilgrim traveled to the 
celestial city. 

After we had been enrolled and sworn 
in there came a surgeon and he said: 
‘* Strip!” We stripped. Then followed 
the examination: ‘‘ Expand your chest, 
sir!” We expanded. ‘‘ Open your mouth!” 
We gaped. ‘ Pretty decent teeth; you 
can eat hard-tack. Have you any congen- 
ital or transmitted pericardial disease ? 
Have you any deafness, any pulmonory 
trouble, sir 7?’ ‘‘ No, sir, no congenital or 
transmitted debility, sir, but lots of actual 
pericardial trouble and plenty of personal 
deviltries.” 

After the surgeon had examined us and 
sent adozen to their homes marked “I. 
C.,” inspected and condemned, the rest of 
us were huddled into freight cars and sent 
on toward Richmond. 

Women, North and South, were ardent 
patriots, stimulating courage and consol- 
ing defeat. It was a happy thought of 
God when he resolved to make woman, 
for though she lost us Paradise, she main- 
ly helps us to regain it, God be thanked 
for the daughters of Eve. Sometimes we 
cannot live with them, but sure it is that 
we cannt live without them. 

We found out in the very beginning 
that the hardest part of the war was not 





the battle, it was the hardship, the march, 
the exposure, the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter. 

Early in the spring of 1863 we made 
another start under Burnside, but we 
stuck in the mud before we reached the 
ford we wished to cross. 

I would prefer to pass through any 
ordeal rather than attempt to drive a mule 
wagon and hope to keep my piety. There 
were very few pious wagon drivers in the 
army. 

[The speaker here told an amusing story 
relating to mule driving, and continued :] 

I would sooner live in Sodom, without 
fear of backsliding, or meet the Devil in 
the wilderness, with good hopes of victory, 
than drive an army wagon and have to 
deal with six mules; for if a Virginian 
mud-hole and six mules can’t suspend re- 
ligious discipline and relax the bonds of 
grace, tilla saint would drop into profan- 
ity as Silas Wegg dropped into poetry, 
then that man is proof against all peril 
and ripe for glory. 

Under General Hooker, the company of 
Pennsylvania youth started again for 
Richmond; then followed the battle of 
Chancellorsville. Shells bursting within 
ten feet of me, comrades killed by my 
side, wounded soldiers carried by on a 
stretcher, the cold chills creeping over me 
and all those who were uninjured—this 
lasted for three days and then the men be- 
came demoralized by the retreating cen- 
ter, the wounded, the dead, the nearing 
yells of the Confederates, the roar and 
rattle of guns, big and little, a dreadful 
ordeal for new troops. Between my head 
and that of my bosom friend lay a log six 
inches in diameter. Into the end of this 
log within three inches of both a_ bullet 
struck. As the soldiers not scared, but 
demoralized, were leaving the scene of 
carnage, General Hancock on horseback, 
rode down the line, cool, quiet, superb. 
‘Colonel, have your men fall in,” was his 
simple command. ‘ Forward! we must 
check the enemy and support these guns 
of ours.” As virtue passed out of the 
Saviour, so courage passed out of Han- 
cock, and victory was won. After Chan- 
cellorsville came Gettysburg on July 2d 
and 3d, 1863. Again the Pennsylvania 
college boys became not scared, but de- 
moralized, as the shells burst above them. 
But the victory was with the Union. At 
last under Grant in 1864, Richmond was 
taken and ‘Johnnie went marching 
home.” 

Tt was the romance, it was the crisis of 
my life. Here is a tear and a tender mem- 
ory for the dead; here is a flower, a fra- 
grant rose of spring for all our dead he- 
roes. Dead, are they? No; alive forever- 
more in the hearts of their countrymen, 
in the Pantheon of glorious immortals. 

“ Under the sod and the dew, 
Awaiting the Judgment day; 

Love and tears for the blue, 
Tears and love for the gray.” 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day.—All who 
are in favor of Dr. Paxton for the next 
Presidential candidate of both parties will 
say ‘‘ aye.” [This proposition was unani- 
mously carried.] The audience say ‘‘aye ” 
the other candidates on the platform say 
‘¢no,” the Doctor is nominated. 

Passing to the next subject on the pro- 
gram I call your attention to a circular 
which has been placed in my hands. It 
has a flag of the Union at the head of it, 
and relates to the ninety-fourth anniver- 
sary of the 4th of July, 1870, seventeen 
years ago, in this place. General Grant 
was with you that day. He is with us 
thisday. We have with us a gentleman 
who served upon his military staff during 
the War, and who was his private secre- 
tary whan he was President and when he 
was here, and who was with him at that 
time. It is with very great pleasure that 
I introduce to you now Gen. Horace Por- 
ter. [Applause.] 


INDEPENDENCE. 
BY GEN. HORACE PORTER. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 
Even under the deceptive head of the few 
remarks I shall make, I shall endeavor to 
be brief. I shall endeavor to imitate the 
example of that old chaplain who was in 
the Army of the Potomac when my friend, 
Brother Paxton, and I served there—the 





most popular speaker the boys ever 
listened to; for he preached with his Bible 
in one hand and his watch in the other, so 
that if called into eternity he might not 
become altogether oblivious of time. 

I shall chiefly confine my remarks to 
the one topic of independence. Over one 
hundred years ago, our wise forefathers 
determined to declare the independence 
of this country. They saw that govern- 
ments should be made for the people, and 
not the people for governments. 

Two years ago I went to England, and 
I happened to arrive there on the 4th of 
July, and I met a staid old Englishman 
who became argumentative, and said that 
this American talk about the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence gave 
him a positive shock. 

I said: ‘‘Suffer your shock, but don’t 
attribute that tous. That Declaration of 
Independence was signed by fifty-six dis- 
gruntled Englishmen. They were not 
Americans until after the documents had 
been completed.” Then he began to criti- 
cise our institutions. I said: ‘*‘ We have 
nothing to apologize for; we had the 
country from you, we took your language, 
a majority of your laws, and many of 
your custorfs; we moved into a house 
ready furnished, and the great advantage 
of renting a furnished house is, you don’t 
have to apologize for any of the arti 
cles of furniture. 

It was this spirit of independence that 
forged all the links that bind our coun- 
try together. This spirit has had 
such an effect in our land that it has 
divided up trades and professions into 
specialties. We are different from the 
Old World in this; in London, while I 
can’t find a new industry that was started 
last year, I find in the city of New York 
alone twenty-five new and independent 
specialties. © 

I fully believe that the separation of the 
countries gave us something more than an 
independent government; it breathed into 
the very nostrils of our people that true 
spirit of independence which made men 
independent personally as well as nation- 
ally; it made men leaders instead of fol- 
lowers; it gave them the courage to take 
an advanced position and to establish great 
reforms, not permitting themselves to be 
deterred by the thought that they might 
sacrifice some personal popularity; it 
taught them that courage is always the 
handmaiden to greatness. It was that in- 
dependence which enabled them to sepa- 
rate the genuine from the spurious, the 
wheat from the chaff, to know how to 
detect charlatans, to know the difference 
between the true reformer and the bogus 
reformer, and not to be led astray by 
demagogues. This independence has 
made our people realize the fact that in- 
dividuality is the true unity of society; 
that if the individual reputation be what 
it should be, the reputation of the commu- 
nity will take care of itself. I have always 
observed that the sidewalks of a great 
city are in best condition when each one 
sweeps clean in front of his own door- 
step. It is this spirit of independence 
which can turn blind submission into 
rational obedience. Tyranny you may 
find anywhere, it is the wood that grows 
common in the soil, but if you want inde- 
pendence and freedom you must go forth 
and fight for them. 

The War of the Revolution gained this 
independence, it did not establish it; we 
were independent upon the land, but in 
1812 we found we were not independent 
upon the water, and it required another 
long and bloody war to establish our in- 
dependence upon that element. Years 
after it was found that the Constitution, 
as handed down by our forefathers, was 
being polluted in our land; that while we 
hada kind of independence it was only 
for the white man and not for the black 
man, and then the people arose in their 
majesty and declared that the folds of 
that national flag should cover and pro- 
tect all its citizens, without regard to race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
Then God looked down from his throne 
above and witnessed the grandest sight 
that’ ever was seen upon this his earthly 
footstool. He saw patriots going forth in 
their majesty and strength, their hearts 
touched by the great cause which then 
moved the soul of the great Republic, 
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until finally the middle wall of partition 
was broken down between classes. 
It has been said that the history of a 


country is only the history of its great 
men. 


In the War of the Revolution when it 
was thought the cause was lost men be- 
came inspired at the very mention 
of the name of George Washing- 
ton. In 1812 when we succeeded 
once more against the mother country 
men were looking for a hero, and there 
rose before them that rugged, grim, in- 
dependent old hero, Andrew Jackson. In 
the last and greatest of all wars an inde- 
pendent and tender-hearted man was 
raised up by providence to guide the helm 
of state through that great crisis, and men 
confidingly placed the destinies of this 
great land in the hands of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Inthe annals of our country we find 
no man whose training had been so peace- 
ful, whose heart was so gentle, whose na- 
ture was so tender, and yet who was 
called upon to marshal the hosts of the 
masses of the people during four years of 
remorseless and bloody and unrelenting 
fratricidal war. 

While he was guiding us in the council 
chamber another chieftain was raised up 
to lead our armies to final and triumphant 
victory in the field, the most popular man 
in America, in American history. Rising 
by gradual stages, by successive steps, this 
man seemed to come before the people 
with sudden light. In our times the cen- 
tral figure of the country, the central fig- 
ure of the world was Ulysses S. Grant. 
Lincoln and Grant put aside all persona! 
rivalries, all jealousies, and for four long 
years they stood together like the men in 
the Roman phalanx of old, linking their 
shields against a common foe. 

I speak of General Grant to-day, be- 
cause I always have looked upon him as 
the true type of that independent spirit of 
which we spoke to-day. I mention him, 
standing as I do to-day on New England 
soil, because he was a worthy descendant 
of that grand old honest New England 
Puritan of whom he always spoke with so 
much feeling, good old Matthew Grant. 
I mention his name because, as your pres- 
ident has told us, he stood with us on 
this platform at Woodstock seventeen 
years ago to-day, as President of the 
United States, and assisted in organizing 
this series of patriotic exercises which 
have since become historic in the land. 

Just before closing I may be permitted. 
to mention an incident of his last days 
on earth—an incident so memorable, so 
touching, it can never be effaced from the 
memories of those who witnessed it and 
those who participated in it. It was on 
Decoration Day, the last he ever saw on 
earth. On that May morning the veterans 
of the Grand Army of the Republic who 
had served under him arose earlier than 
was their wont, tenderly they unfurled 
the folds of their old battle flags and bur- 
nished up the medals of honor which dec- 
orated their breasts. They had deter- 
mined that day to return by the house of 
their dying commander to give him a last 
military salute, for they knew that one 
year from that day there would be a new- 
made grave to decorate. In the streets 
the columns were now marshaling; within 
the house upona bed of anguish from 
which he was never to rise again lay their 
stricken chief. Disease was doing the 
work that even the enemy’s bullets shrank 
from. There were thousands of’ his old 
veterans who would as willingly that day 
have stood between him and death as they 
once threw their bodies between him and 
theenemy’s bullets; but their devotion 
could avail nothing now. The hand which 
had seized the hands of countless thou- 
sands now scarcely returned the pressure 
of a friendly grasp and the voice which 
had cheered on to triumphant victory 
the legions of Americdn manhood 
was now unable to call for a drink of 
water to slake his feverish thirst. The bands 
were playing the same tunes which had 
echoed at Vicksburg, then came the steady, 
swinging tread of men which seemed 
to shake the very earth, and which could 
be acquired only by four years’ training in 
the war. Their chief listened; he knew it 
all now; it was the tread of his old veter- 
ans. With his little remaining strength 
he seized his crutch and drew himself 





feebly and slowly to the window, and as 
he saw those tattered banners dipping to 
him in salute, he once more drew himself 
into the position of a soldier, and as he 
gazed upon the banners, bullet riddled, 
battle stained, but a remnant of their 
former brightness, scarcely enough left 
upon which to imprint the names of the 
battles they had seen; then his eyes once 
more flashed with their old light as in the 
wilderness or amidst the glories of Appo- 
mattox, and those old veterans bared their 
heads to that May morning, and gazed 
with sorrowful looks for the last time into 
the wasted features of their old chief. 
The cheeks which had been bronzed by 
many suns were bathed in manly tears. 
Then was slowly raised the hand which 
had so often pointed out the path to vic- 
tory; he raised it slowly and feebly to his 
head in recognition of the salutation. The 
last of the column had passed; the hand 
fell heavily by his side; it was the last 
military salute. 





Rev. Dr. Paxton: —I don’t know 
whether our friend Colonel Carr will be so 
kind; but, after General Porter’s touching 
address and when our hearts are filled 
with kindly memory of Grant and Lin- 
coln, and. all our minds carried back to 
the days of the War, I think it would be 
very appropriate to ask Colonel Carr to do 
what he did for us last night, and that is 
to sing the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
and let all the audience juin in the chorus. 

The Hon. Clark E. Carr, of Galesburg, 
Illinois, was introduced and sang the bat- 
tle hymn beginning with the line: ‘‘ Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord,” the audience joining in the 
chorus, after which the audience 
separated for an intermission of an 
hour and a half for luncheon and 
fire-crackers. 





AFTERNOON CELEBRATION. 


The exercises of the afternoon were 
opened by the singing of the hymn 
** America,” by the audience. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—Two 
years ago Gen. John A. Logan was upon 
this platform [applause], and endeared 
himself to you as he did wherever he went 
among the people. He was certainly the 
most picturesque figure in the recent war. 
It may be said that he was the most dis- 
tinguished volunteer soldier of the war. 
Certainly, in American history there has 
been no more earnest patriot, no more 
loyal soldier. It may be said of him that 
while not the first soldier of the 
War, while not the first statesman 
of the Republic, while not the first 
among our orators, he yet was so 
brave a soldier, so true a_ patriot, so 
popular an orator that no man stood closer 
to the hearts of the people than did he, 
especially among his old comrades of the 
Grand Army. 

I have always thought this should be 
said of General Logan, that one thing he 
never fell short of, and that was of himself, 
of his own best ability. He always gave 
of his best, he always rose to the full meas- 
ure of his own capacity. Of how few 
can that be said among those who have 
seen service in the military or civil de- 
partments of our country. It was a very 
happy thought in Mr. Bowen last winter, 
looking forward to this day, that it should 
enter his mind to have some memorial 
service paid in tribute to this departed 
hero. It will interest you to know that 
he conferred with Mrs. Logan, whose 
name is so tenderly associated at every 
fireside with that of her husband [con- 
tinued applause], and asked her to sug- 
gest some one to speak a eulogy of the 
dead general. She suggested the Hon. 
Clark E. Carr, of Galesburg, Ill. [ap- 
plause], whom you have heard on the 
platform this morning, and who speaks as 
well as he sings. I heard him speak three 
years ago at the great Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago, at which he was dele- 
gate at large from the State of Illinois, 
and at which he made his effort in behalf 
of the nomination of General Logan for 
President of the United States. [Ap- 
plause. } 

It is with great pleasure that I present 
to you, asthe orator of the next hour and 
as the eulogist of General Logan, the 
Hon, Clark E, Carr, of Illinois. 





LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN A. 
LOGAN, 





BY HON. CLARK E. CARR, 
O¥ GALESBURG, ILL. 


THERE has always been a disposition in 
old communities to think lightly of the 
new. Inthe midst of great libraries and 
venerable institutions of learning, giving 
opportunities of the highest education and 
culture, it is natural, perhaps, for those 
who enjoy their advantages, to assume 
that among them men must rise to a 
higher development than is possible upon 
the frontier. This is a mistake. While 
there are exceptions, the reverse is the 
rule. In old, fixed, established communi- 
ties, there can be no such general breadth 
of character as among pioneers. After a 
community has become old and estab- 
lished, it is absorbed with its own domes- 
tic concerns, and the round of ordinary 
duties makes up its world of life and 
thought. Pioneers bring to the communi- 
ties they establish, the experience, the in- 
spiration and the wisdom of all the com- 
munities that sent them forth. Such a 
colossal character as Abraham Lincoln 
could no more have been evolved from 
either one of the original states of the Re- 
public, than the Fatherof Waters could 
have been produced, to move on forever 
in majesty and grandeur, by the conflu- 
ence of her brooks and rivulets. 

It was a matter of wonder and aston- 
ishment that the great statesmen 
and orators, and the mightiest gen- 
erals of the generation now rapid- 
ly passing away, came from beyond 
the Alleghanies. It was because those 
great characters spent most of their lives 
in communities drawn together from all 
the older states, and from the countries 
of Europe, and in their daily duties, in 
their walks and conversations, were 
schooled and stimulated by influences from 
the whole civilized world. 

John A. Logan was born and reared in 
a pioneercommunity. His father, Dr. 
John Logan, was Scotch-Irish, born in the 
north of Ireland, whence the family re- 
moved to Maryland, thence to Ohio, in 
which state he spent most of his young 
life until he was grown up to manhood. 
While a young man he traveled consider- 
ably through the then Western wilderness, 
making occasional trips down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans. He was a physi- 
cian and surgeon, and eminent in his pro- 
fession. Mrs. General Logan writes of 
him: ‘‘ Father Logan was one of Nature’s 
truest noblemen, beloved by all who knew 
him: as impulsive as possible for an Irish- 
man to be, and as fearless as a lion.” 

General Logan’s mother, Elizabeth Jen- 
kins, was born in North Carolina, and the 
family removed first to Tennessee, and 
finally to Illinois. The family was promi- 
nent in public affairs, her brother at one 
time being Lieutenant Governor of Illinois. 
Mrs. Logan writes of her: ‘‘Mother Logan 
was areserved and dignified woman, of 
sterling character and courage, and untir- 
ing industry”; and adds: ‘“‘They were the 
finest types of pioneers in the early settle- 
ment of Southern Illinois, both having the 
most exalted ideas of the duties of life, and 
the advancement of society and education. 
Both were Methodists. Their experiences 
in their efforts to establish schools, build 
churches, and to foster everything of a 
civilizing character, were most interest- 
ing.” 

It was to his Highland blood, inherited 
from his father, that John A. Logan owed 
that impetuous vehemence, that rapidity 
of thought, swifter than any tongue could 
find words to express, which produced a 
magnetic effect upon his hearers. His 
emotional, flowing, picturesque style, so 
frequently denominated as ‘*Western” by 
those who got their ideas of eloquence 
from text-books, was, in reality,an inheri- 
tance from generations of his ancestors, 
who had lived before America was discov- 
ered. 

He was born at Murphysboro, Jackson 
County, Ill, on the 9th of February, 
1826. As he grew up to manhood, men of 
his age, ‘‘to the manor born,” were so 
rare, that to be a native Illinoisan was in 
itself a distinction. He was always proud, 
even vain, of this distinction, and did not 
hesitate to speak of it among those with 
whom he associated. 





The home of the Logans, in Jackson 
County,was an exceptional, old-fashioned, 
hospitable place of resort and entertain- 
ment, to which the people of the neigh- 
borhood, and strangers seeking a place of 
location, frequently repaired. In the as- 
sembly gathered around the great fireside, 
every question of public interest was dis- 
cussed, and those who took part in the 
discussions sometimes represented as many 
states as there were individuals. Among 
those early pioneers there were men 
who had taken part in the organiza- 
tion of the territory; men who had 
been engaged upon each side of 4 
bitter contest upon the question of estab- 
lishing slavery in Illinois; men who were 
actively engaged in considering and act- 
ing upon the thousand questions of inter- 
est in organizing and developing a new 
commonwealth. There were constant ac- 
cessions to their number; always a new 
face; plenty of tales of hardship, and 
trial, and privation,and courage. There 
were accounts of the splendors of the old 
settled countries, news of new settlements, 
of the developing of new towns, of the 
opening of new farms—the wisdom of 
the old engrafted upon the hope and en- 
terprise of the new. The home of the 
Logans was only a short distrnce from the 
Mississippi, upon whose bosom floated 
to New Orleans and to the sea most of the 
commerce of the new state until John A. 
Logan was thirty years old. It is natural 
that he should have appreciated the im- 
portance to Illinois and to the people of 
the Northwest, of keeping open this great 
artery of trade. 

Those early settlers did not read many 
books, and some could not read at all; yet 
they were, strange as it may appear to 
ears polite, better informed in the history 
and traditions of our country than the 
average citizen of the older communities, 
An American pioneer is naturally an in- 
quirer. Every question of public interest 
was discussed in public meetings, the 
champions dividing the time and meeting 
each other face to face; and it was the 
privilege and custom of the hearers to in 
terrupt the speaker at will with questions, 
and woe to that man who, attempting to 
instruct his fellows in a public address, 
was not ready with a satisfactory answer. 
These public meetings afforded topics for 
discussion at home; and as there was little 
else to interest them, the people gave their 
thoughts to these questions, and so be- 
came informed in the history, traditions 
and politics of their country. 

The influence of religion and of stated 
preaching of the Gospel in a new country 
cannot be over-estimated. In those days 
the clergymen were not learned in scho- 
lastic lore, but very few, who have since 
been able to place titles to their names, 
can quote so much Scripture. While thé 
sermons were rude, when subjected to 
rules of rhetoric and logic as taught in 
the schools, there was a stateliness and subs 
limity about them, drawn from the poetry 
and imagery of the Bible. The greatest 
preacher whom this age has produced, 
over whose grave the summer flowers are 
for the first time unfolding, drew much 
of that wonderful inspiration, through 
which he was enabled, with matchless elo 
quence, to 

** Assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men,” 
from those pioneers of religion, while labor- 
ing with them in the West when a young 
man. 

In adaptation to the varied needs of hu- 
manity in every state and condition of 
life, for which the Bible is so remarkable, 
there is much to encourage, enlighten and 
give consolation to the frontiersman. Its 
opening pages give an account of the 
creation and peopling of a new country, 
Abraham, Moses, Joshua, and a thousand 
others of the great and wise of the Old 
Testament, and many of the apostles and 
missionaries of the New, were pioneers. 
Much of the preaching of the early times 
in Illinois was controversional, and like 
political discussions, the champions of the 
different schools of religion frequently 
met face to face before popular audiences, 
and with vehemence, earnestness, and 
too often with acrimony, argued upon 
questions which divided Christians into 
sects. As was the case with political de« 
bates, these discussions were not confined 
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to the public debates, but were continyed 
in private, and had very much to do with 
forming the character of the people. 
While they, toa great degree, aroused and 
kept alive the spirit of controversy, they 
also evoked investigation. 

Young Logan was distinguished even as 
a boy. Though not in his youth a pro- 
found student of books, the interest he 
took in the speeches and sermons and in 
these political and religious controver- 
sies was extraordinary. They had a 
marked effect upon his wholecareer. He 
not only learned from them, but he fre- 
quently took up the subjects where the 
speakers left them, and availing himself 
of the books within his reach, pursued 
the investigation, and whichever side he 
espoused gained for itself an able cham- 
pion. But his thoughts were not all given 
to subjects of this nature. He was a good- 
turned, rollicking, roystering youngster, 
ready for any daring, dashing, enterprise; 
the best rider, oarsman and hunter in the 
neighborhood, and for milesaround. He 
had a kind of a dash, and devil-may-care 
way, and frequently seemed about to go to 
destruction, But there was always ‘‘method 
in it,” and when peril seemed most immi- 
nent, he would suddenly appear as cool 
and calm and self-poised, as the most 
quiet and prudent lad in the neighbor- 
hood. He had a princely, imperious 
way, which made him a leader in every 
company, but he did not unduly exercise 
his power. He was always kind, gentle 
and gracious, and as popular a ruler as 
ever swayed a scepter over a company of 
urchins. He was always, as a boy and 
man, to the last day of nis life, a most 
striking figure, one that you always wished 
to look at more than once. 

From the time of John A. Logan’s earli- 
est recollections, until the time he was 
nearly twelve years old, Andrew Jackson 
was the most striking figure in American 
politics. Among 

“the gossamer links, 

By which the manikin feels its way, 
Into the light of day.” 
those that led toward this extraordinary 
man, were potent in forming the lad’s 
character. To the people of Illinois, Gen- 
eral Jackson was the embodiment of pa- 
triotism, of chivalry, and of wisdom. A 
large number of the inhabitants, many of 
whom were from General Jackson's own 
state, had shared with him the hardships 
of his campaigns. His bold, aggressive 
spirit, made him not only a favorite but 
an idol. 

Two years before John A. Logan was 
born, General Jackson had been a candi- 
date for President, receiving more elec- 
toral votes than any other candidate; but 
the election was thrown into the House, 
and Jackson was defeated, as it was 
claimed by the Democrats of Illinois, by 
intrigue and fraud. Two years after 
John A. Logan was born General Jack- 
son was triumphantly elected President; 
and continued to hold the position until 
the lad was eleven years old. There was 
such enthusiasm for him as had never 
before been known, and to be anything 
else than a Jackson boy, a Jackson 
Democratic boy, would have been im- 
possible for so ardent a youth. He 
would listen for hours to the tales of 
border life and _ peril, and battle, 
through which his hero had _ passed. 
They stirred his patriotic emotions to their 
profoundest depths, and as he listened he 
only wanted to be such a man as was Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

Under such influences as we have at- 
tempted to describe, John A. Logan was 
reared. He attended school; he went 
away to college. He became well in- 
formed in history, and thorough in mathe- 
matics as far as they were taught in those 
early days, and no man better understood 
the rules of grammar. He also acquired 
some knowledge of the ancient%languages. 

It is natural that his habits of thought 
and expression should have been in a con- 
siderable degree formed and permanently 
fixed by his environments; so irrevocably 
fixed that they could not be shaken off 
nor overcome. In all of his great career 
pedantry, especially in New England, 
barked and snapped at his heels, because 
of some real, or fancied, shortcoming or 
mistake in syntax. It could not see that his 
peculiarities of expression came from the 





associations of his life all through his youth, 
and that they were not more peculiar, 
and no more remarkable, though of a dif- 
ferent nature, than their own. Beyond 
the Alleghanies, one who every day meets 
men and women from all sections cf the 
Republic and from the whole civilized 
world, realizes that each section has its 
peculiar idioms and forms of speech, and 
while he recognizes the peculiarities, he 
looks through the form to the substance. 
With him, it is not so much the construc- 
tion of a sentence as the idea it contains. 
To him, aman whose speech could awe 
Senates and thrill vast multitudes, whose 
power of thought could overthrow admin- 
istrations and scatter to dust great political 
dynasties, whose mighty eloquence drew 
men after him, away from race prejudices 
and party allegiance, to fight and die un- 
der an administration they had done their 
utmost to keep from power, might be 
great, even though his manner of expres- 
sion indicated the locality where he was 
born and bred, It is said of Carlyle that 
scarcely anything annoyed him more than 
his inability to shake off from his tongue 
the Scotch accent,which his every utter- 
ance betrayed. 

As young Logan attained to manhood, 
the complications arising out of the annex- 
ation of Texas came upon the country, 
ending in the war with Mexico. There 
was a Democratic President, and the war 
was a Democratic measure. Logan was in- 
terested in the controversy from the be- 
ginning. He read and understood the cor- 
respondence between the two countries,and 
the speeches in Congress. He understood 
the boundary issue,and was convinced that 
by the acquisition of Texas, his country 
extended to the Rio Grande instead of to the 
Nueces River, as was claimed by Mexico, 
and by those in the United States who op- 
posed a war. He contemplated with 
swelling emotions the vast territory of 
Mexico, beyond our then Western border, 
and was not unwilling to engage in war, in 
the hope of making it a part of the Ameri- 
can Republic. It is unnecessary to go into 
a discussion of the questions out of which 
came the war with Mexico. Logan at 
twenty years of age enlisted. He was a 
good soldier, making an honorable record; 
and when he attained his majority, re- 
turned home, a hero. 

He was elected clerk of Jackson County, 
but had other and higher aims. He re- 
signed the position, and became a student 
in the law department of the Louisville 
University. After graduating with honor, 
he returned home, and entered into the 
practice of his profession in company with 
his mother’s brother, ex-Governor Jenkins. 
In 1852 he was elected to the legislature, 
a position which years before had been 
held by his father; and when the term ex- 
pired was elected prosecuting attorney of 
a large district, and traveled from county 
to county, in attendance upon the courts. 

It was while thus traveling upon the 
circuit, that he wooed and won that illus- 
trious woman, whose name and fame will 
forever be blended with his own. For 
more than thirty years she was at his side, 
the most devoted wife, the most earnest 
Christian mother, and the most faithful 
helpmate. Through her assisting him, es- 
pecially in his labors in behalf of his suf- 
fering comrades in arms, and their stricken 
families, she has endeared herself to more 
human beings than any woman now liv- 
ing. In every city and hamlet, and in 
every rural retreat of a vast continent, 
men and women are telling of her virtues; 
and until she is reunited with the husband 
she so fondly loved, the sympathy and 
affection of a great nation will go out to 
her, 

“These twain, upon the skirts of time, 

Sat side by side, full summed in all their 

powers; 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the to-be, 

Self-reverencing each, and reverencing each, 

But like each other, even as those who love.” 

In 1856, Logan wasagain elected to the 
legislature, and in 1858 he was elected to 
Congress. It was during the campaign 
when he was first elected to the National 
Legislature, that occurred in Ilinois those 
wonderful debates between Lincoln and 
Douglas, in which the fate of the conti- 
nent was the issue. Logan wasa candi- 
date for Congress and, of course, was 
deeply interested in the result. He was 
one of the most earnest champions of 





Senator Douglas, yet he was not unmoved 
nor uninfluenced by the powerful logic of 
Mr. Lincoln. No man was more familiar 
with the views of these great statesmen 
than was General Logan, from which he 
drew much of the wisdom that guided him 
in his subsequent career. His mind was 
imbued with the broadest conception of 
the possibilities of the expansion and glory 
of his country, while sitting at the feet of 
Stephen A. Douglas; and he learned a still 
nobler lesson of the rights of each indivi- 
dual citizen from the lips of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

With nearly every other Democrat of 
Illinois, Logan favored the nomination 


and election of Senator Douglas to the 


Presidency. This great statesman had 
located in Illinois, and entered upon his 
remarkable career when General Jackson 
was President of the United States and 
in the zenith of his fame. There were two 
marked divisions in the Democratic party 
of Illinois in those early days, designated 
in the inelegant, but expressive, nomen- 
clature peculiar tothe times, as ‘‘ Jackson 
men,” and “whole hog Jackson men.” 
Douglas, bold, aggressive, decided in 
everything, was the ablest leader and 
champion of that wing of the party which 
enjoyed the latter appellation. Whena 
mere lad, Logan was attracted toward this 
champion of the hero of his childish ad- 
miration, and until the hours when, in 
theopening of the civil strife, with elo- 
quent admonitions of loyalty and patriot- 
ism upon his lips, the great Senator ex- 
pired, Logan washis devoted friend and 
earnest supporter. General Logan at- 
tended the Charleston Convention, and la- 
bored with all the zeal for which he was 
so remarkable, for the nomination of the 
great statesman for the Presidency. He, 
at the final adjournment and breaking up 
of that convention, was satisfied that un- 
less some means could be found to allay 
the bitter feeling, there would be civil 
war. He dideverything in his power to 
bring about harmony, but in vain. He 
attempted at Charleston to address the 
excited and unreasonable populace from 
the balcony of a hotel, but was howled 
down. A few years later,a Union bomb- 
shell fell upon the spot where he stood, 
enforcing respect and consideration upon 
a people who would not listen to reason. 
In Congress, Logan advocated the Crit- 
tenden Compromise, and favored every 
means to avert the horrors of war. He 
was re-elected upon the Douglas ticket in 
1860. 

There has been a great deal said 
gard to General Logan’s position at the 
outbreak of the War of the Rebellion. 
That he was an earnest and devoted pa- 
triot is beyond controversy. Devotion to 
his country was with him, during every 
wakeful hour and moment of his eventful 
life, an absorbing passion. More than 
home and friends and kindred, and life 
itself, he loved his country. Upon what 
was for the best interest of his country he 
differed more than half his life with most 
of us who trace our ancestry to New Eng- 
land. His associations had been mostly 
with those who had emigrated from the 
South. The then inhabited portion of IIli- 
nois was contiguous to slave states. While 
the people of Illinois did not want slavery 
among them, they were associated with, 
and bound by ties of kindred to people 
who owned slaves. 

They had an extraordinary, abnor- 
mal prejudice against the Negroes, 
which was even more intense than the 
prejudice in the slave states. They not 
only did not want Negro slaves among 
them, but they did not want Negroes at 
all. The inhabited portion of the 
state being so near, and so easy of 
access from Missouri, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, there was fear that the 
country would be overrun by Ne- 
groes escaping from their masters. It 
has often been charged that General Logan 
conceived those brutal laws which so long 
disgraced our statute-book, known as the 
Black laws. Those laws were passed and 
in force in Illinois, before General Logan 
was born. They were passed by the first 
legislature that assembled after the state 
was admitted into the Union, and were 
continued in all the revisions of the laws 
until the war. The object of the law was 
to discourage free Negroes from coming to 





the state, and to discourage runaway 
slaves from coming to Illinois to get free. 
Prejudice against the colored people per- 
vaded the Democratic party to a greater 
degree than any other, but was not con- 
fined to the Democratic party. It may be 
said that it was general. In Illinois, 
until the war, Negroes were never citi- 
zens, nor were they allowed any political 
privileges. 

In the light of the present day, with the 
black man free, with the black man a 
voter and eligible to office in every 
state of the Union, with the black man 
frequently in high official positions, trans- 
lated from his home, far away to the proud 
District of Columbia, and given office by 
a Democratic President, it scarcely seems 
possible that such brutality and barbarism 
could have been countenanced by a great 
political party, since many of us have 
grown into manhood. That John A. Logan 
shared the sentiments of his party, in 
those days of prejudice, oppression and 
cruelty, cannot be truthfully denied. 

Until he passed the meridian of life,Logan 
was the most conspicuously enthusiastic, 
ardent, earnest,and the most positive party 
man of the generation in which he lived. 
To say of such a man that he was a Demo- 
crat, means that he was the most fearless 
and earnest advocate of the ideas and 
sentiments of the Democratié party. Such 
zeal, while it made him in the sphere in 
which he acted, the boldest and most ag- 
gressive leader of his party, brought 
against him the most bitter antagonism. 
It is probable that no man was at that 
time hated by the Republicans of Illinois 
as John A. Logan was hated. Not witha 
personal hatred, for he was always es- 
teemed by those of his political opponents 
who were acquainted with him, but a 
political hatred by the tens of thousands 
of Republicans who had read his utter- 
ances, A bitter epithet was applied to 
him with which his name was always as- 
sociated in every Republican newspaper, 
and in every Republican speech, from the 
time he entered public life as a prominent 
figure until the outbreak of the War of 
the Rebellion. He, next to Senator Doug- 
las, was the most potent antagonist of the 
Republican party. Young, vigorous, a 
man who had fought for his country in 
war, bold, eloquent, aggressive, a rising, 
re-elected member of Congress, with a 
constituency behind him that had elected 
him by a majority of twenty thousand, in 
perfect accord with the people of his dis- 
trict, in a lifetime of antagonism to every 
idea and principle of the Republican party, 
which had just come into power, his ring- 
ing denunciations, in the campaign just 
closed, of Lincoln, and Trumbull, and 
Lovejoy, and Yates, still resounding 
through the states, could such a man 
break away from friends and party and 
associates? Could he give up every place 
and position already attained, and every 
aspiration, and cast his lot with those who 
had maligned, traduced and scoffed at 
him, and go home as a private citizen, 
single-handed and alone, to his people, 
and tellthem face to face that he was go- 
ing out to fight, and kill, and seek to over- 
whelm a people with whom he and they 
were connected by ties of kindred and ask 
them to go with him? Isit strange that 
patriots should have doubted? That 

“Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes”’ 
should have risen upon their lips? Is it 
strange that both his old friends, with 
whom ‘he would go no further, and his 
old enemies, toward whom he turned, 
should have doubted? They did not 
yet know John A. Logan. They 
had not yet begun to comprehend 
the hight and depth,the length and breadth 
of his character. They knew him only 
as an able, zealous advocate of the prin- 
ciples of a party, but did not realize that 
influences reaching through a thousand 
diverse communities and many civiliza- 
tions had conspired to round up in full- 
ness and glory a sublime character. Ay, 
men doubted, but it was the distrust of 
human nature rather than of the individu- 
alman. It was the doubt that there lived 
a human being broad enough and great 
enough to fling away every prospect and 


hope of life, to give up place, position © 


and power and friends, and overleap the 
aspiration of all former endeavor to save 
his country. 
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He resigned his seat in Congress and 
went to his home, where, as his biographer 
relates, ‘‘almost every tie he had, save 
that of his patriotic wife, was arrayed 
against him; so inflamed, indeed, was the 
public mind, that deeds of open defiance 
against the Government were imminent. 
He called a meeting of the people, and 
mounting a wagon, addressed a vast 
multitude, who, strongly sympathizing 
with the South, were little less than a 
turbulent, howling mob.” 

He was not dismayed, but drew a pic- 
ture of the inevitable consequences of 
treason and disunion to them and their 
families and their country, and closed 
with the announcement that he was go- 
ing to enlist as a private, or in any capac- 
ity in which he could serve his country 
best, in defending the old blood-stained 
flag over every foot of soil in the United 
States. As the most winning and effec- 
tive preachers of the Gospel, to whom he 
had listened with rapture in his boyhood, 
continually, before sorrowing, sinful, 
sympathetic souls, held up the cross, so 
John A. Logan, wherever he went, held 
up before his fellow-citizens the flag of 
his country, with all the sacrifices, suffer- 
ing and glory it represented. He spoke 
again and again, traveling night and 
day. His voice was everywhere heard. 

Those counties of ‘‘ Egypt,” which had 
given the largest majorities of any in the 
free states, to prevent Abraham Lincoln 
from occupying the Presidential chair, 
furnished, in proportion to population, the 
greatest number of soldiers to his armies. 
The moral effect of General Logan’s un- 
equivocal position can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. In all his career as a soldier, 
splendid as it was, it may be doubted 
whether he accomplished in the field more 
for his country in fighting her battles than 
in the influence he exerted in sclidifying 
the masses of the people at the outbreak 
of the Rebellion. 

Happy would it have been for their 
country, and honorable for themselves, if 
all the distinguished men of his party had 
possessed the grandeur of character of 
John A. Logan. 

To recount the incidents of the career of 
General Logan from the time he led away 
from their peaceful avocations his neigh- 
bors and friends, in a regiment of which 
their unanimous voice had made him colo- 
nel, to the day when he ceased to be a 
soldier, would be to give a large portion 
of the history of the War of the Rebel- 
lion. He was the ideal soldier, bold, brave, 
generous, yet careful, calm, and consid- 
erate; possessing a magnetic power over 
men which could make a desperado quail 
and a coward courageous; with a wonder- 
ful self-poise and self-control, which were 
put to their full test when superseded in 
command of the Army of the Tennessee 
by General Howard; stern, determined, 
inflexible in duty, gentle, kind and sym- 
pathetic, quick to observe an advantage 
and always ready to seize it, possessing a 
rare power of combination and ability to 
grasp a mass of facts and information, 
and out of them at once decide what was 
best to do, he won the confidence of his 
superior officers and the homage of his 
men. In personal appearance he was the 
most remarkable figure of the war. No 
limner ever portrayed nor poet ever cele- 
brated so striking a hero, 

In his military career, there are numer- 
ous instances of conflict, where the fate of 
a battle or the success of a movement or 
campaign depended upon his being equal 
toasudden emergency, as was the case 
when the command of the Army of the 
Tennessee was thrown upon him by the 
death of General McPherson. Upon occa- 
sions like this he seemed to rise in power 
and strength and comprehension, and 
grasp the situation and know at once the 
proper and best thing to do. Grant says 
of him, in his ‘*Memoirs,” that he ‘‘ ended 
the campaign, at Vicksburg, fitted to com- 
mand an independent army.” 

It is impossible to mention in detail his 
numerous special triumphs of military 
achievement in emergencies, which in the 
crises of war were thrust upon him. If at 
some future day an epic of the War of the 
Rebellion shall be written, through it all, 
illuminating almost every page, will gleam 
the grandeur and glory of his achieve- 
ments, 





In the remembrances of our brave men 
at the front during the dreadful struggle 
for the perpetuity of the Union, there are 
those whose just claims to honor and dis- 
tinction are too often overlooked—the 
men who, as citizens, were battling for 
the principles for which their brethren 
were fighting in the field Had all the 
patriotic men in the country been in the 
ranks, the Government would have been 
turned over to the Confederates immedi- 
ately after the first general election. 
Because there were brave men at home to 
meet the sympathizers with the enemy, 
the control of the State and Nation was 
kept in the hands of patriotic men. 
Patriotic journalists, patriotic orators, 
patriotic statesmen, were as necessary to 
success as great generals. General Logan 
was both a great general and a great 
orator. In his ability to influence masses 
of people by the power of eloquence, he 
far surpassed any of the generals of the 
war. General Grant was the first to 
recognize how much the country was in- 
debted to him as an orator. When we 
consider what he accomplished in the 
Northwest, especially among those of his 
own political party, by his speeches made 
between battles and campaigns, when he 
could snatch a few days to address his 
fellow-citizens in Illinois and other states, 
it may be justly claimed, take it all in all, 
that he accomplished as much for his 
country as did any officer in her service. 
Draper, in estimating the mighty power 
and character of Mohammed, exclaims: 
‘* A preaching soldier! the qualities im- 
plied in that character belong only to the 
highest rank of men.” The power and 
influence of this speaking soldier can 
scarcely be estimated. One of his numer- 
ous speeches, made during the war, be- 
fore a great audience, tens of thousands 
of copies of which were printed and circu- 
lated broadcast, is especially remembered. 
It may be truthfully said of General 
Logan that he created, as well as com- 
manded, armies. 

During all the war the most flattermg 
inducements were held out to General 
Logan to leave his command and take 
high positions in the councils of the na- 
tion. He had earned laurels enough; why 
not come home for substantial honors? why 
not receive, as other soldiers had done, 
through high positions, the delightful 
tribute of commendation from the people 
at the polls? He was not the man for this. 
When offered a seat in Congress, he ex- 
claimed, in a most eloquent letter, appeal- 
ing to his countrymen to stand by the 
army: 

‘*No ! Iam to-day a soldier of the Repub- 
lic, so to remain, changeless and immutable, 
until her last and weakest enemy shall have 
expired and passed away. I have entered 
the field to die, if need be, for this govern- 
ment, and never expect to return to peaceful 
pursuits, until the object of this war of pres- 
ervation has become a fact established.” 

He never faltered in this resolution. 
When he rode away from the grand re- 
view at Washington to the place of ren- 
dezvous for the final muster out of service, 
and issued his wonderfully pathetic parting 
address to his soldiers, the commander of 
the Army of the Tennesssee found himself, 
like his comrades, without occupation, 
position or rank—simply mustered out of 
service, 

Such a man, with such a record, could 
not be forgotten. He was by the Presi- 
dent offered place: Minister to Mexico, 
Minister to Japan, and other honorable 
recognition. He would not accept. He 
was naturally a tribune of the people. 
Not until they called would he answer. 
The Illinois Republican State Convention 
nominated him by acclamation for Con- 
gressman at large. He entered the can- 
vass against one of the ablest Demo- 
crats in the state, who had himself 
been a patriotic soldjer. Never was there 
amore bitter or acrimonious campaign; 
but he was elected by a majority of sixty 
thousand. From this time forward while 
he lived, except for two years, he repre- 
sented Illinois in Congress. 

From the time when he proved that he 


| loved his country better than his party, 


his sympathies, his associations and his la- 
bors were with the party under whose di- 
rection the country had been saved. In 
adversity as well asin prosperity, though 


himself defeated for re-election to a posi- 
tion he had earned, he never faltered. He 
was the boldest and most earnest cham- 
pion of liberty and equality of citizenship. 
Though he had been the Saul of Tarsus of 
the Democratic party, he became the Apos- 
tle Paul of the Republican party. When 
the wail of the black man upon Southern 
fields entered his soul, he became at once, 
and was from that time forward, his most 
enthusiastic champion, and no original 
abolitionist has done more for the eman- 
cipation and elevation of the Negro. It 
would be difficult to name a man who, for 
a quarter of a century, was amore faith- 
ful, devoted, persistent advocate of the 
principles of a party than was John A. 
Logan. 

He not only stood by the principles of 
the party, but he stood by the men who 
advocated those principles. He was not 
satisfied with himself gaining position, 
but he was just as determined that other 
men who had battled for those principles 
should be recognized. There was not a 
drop of Mugwump blood in his veins. He 
was reviled, traduced, abused, called a 


in his support of the men who carried his 
party to success. He never regarded it as 
acrime for a man to support the princi- 
ples of the party to which he belonged. 
He had no such conception of civil-service 
reform as would require him to turn his 
back upon a man, and refuse him place 
and position, because he had been a 
friend. It is one of the glories of John A. 
Logan, that in all his illustrious career, he 
never rose to a position so exalted as to ob- 
scure his friends from his vision. He 
never in all his career forgot a friend. 
He obtained for his friends more recogni- 
tion than any man in public life. 

Yet he wasin every sense a civil-service 
reformer. He had no friends, he would 
have no friends, but men of character and 


integrity. Among those for whom he 
demanded and obtained recognition, 


scarcely one was ever unfaithful to his 
trust. In all his recommendations on file 
in the Departments, scarcely one can be 
found of a man who proved unworthy. 
He favored examination of candidates for 
places in the civil service to ascertain their 
fitness, but he believed that men should 
be chosen for place and position who had 
fought for their country in war, or who 
had sustained the principles for which the 
war Was fought. Had he been spared to 
become the Chief Executive, there is every 
reason to believe that the rugged integ- 
rity and spotless purity, which pervaded 
his whole public career, would have been 
a distinguishing characteristic of his ad- 
ministration. 

He was not one of those who had “ great- 
ness thrust upon him.” Whatever he at- 
tained was by the 

“ Wrestling thews that throw the world.” 
He always had an opinion upon meas- 
ures and men. He always was in a 
position where duty and patriotism re- 
quired that he should express his 
opinion. In councils of war, and in 
councils of state, he wasa leader. As 
such, he must provoke opposition, Others 
serenely followed in paths of which he 
was the pioneer, unscathed by the re- 
leniless foes he had valiantly met and 
overwhelmed; and without provoking 
enmity, they,complacently and without 
opposition, reaped the fruits of victory. 
They could easily from year to year and 
from time to time be re-elected, while he 
must meet the antagonism which had been 
provoked. No prominent American ever 
passed through so many exciting contests. 
For everything he gained, he must go 
through a struggle. For him, there were 
no fragrant meads nor green pastures be- 
side still waters. Storms seemed always 
gathering to overwhelm him; his path was 
ruggedand sore. There were always lions 
in the way; but he kept manfully on. No 
menaces of danger, nor seductive lurings 
toward serene and quiet by-ways could di- 
vert him. Through storm and danger 
and gloom he trod, fearlessly and without 
variableness or shadow of turning, from 
the pathway of duty, confident that those 
whom he had never betrayed would not 
fail him. In his career as statesmsn as 
well as soldier, he always seemed to feel 





the elbow touch of sympathy and support. 
Though standing alone in the Senate or 


machine politician; but he never faltered ° 





House of Representatives, he seemed to 
feel a great multitude about him, ready to 
follow in every crisis. Panoplied with 
such faith and confidence he was always 
brave. Others might falter, he did not. 
Neither Presidents, nor Cabinets, nor com- 
binations of statesmen could awe him. 
He moved forward inthe line of duty, 
surmounting every obstacle, until the vic- 
tory promised to him that overcometh was 
achieved. 

He always had an opinion, and, if pa- 
triotism required, no influence nor pewer 
could prevent him from expressing it. 
When at the behest of the party caucus, 
supported by the President of the United 
States, he was called upon to help inflict an 
indignity upon Charles Sumner, by remov- 
ing him from the Chairmanship of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, which he 
had so long honored, in a most beautiful 
and pathetic address from his place in the 
Senate, General Logan recalled the public 
services of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and no party dictation nor Presidential 
power could make him consent to the out- 
rage. When, on the other hand, a year 
thereafter, Charles Sumner assailed the 
same President, General Logan was the 
first to reply in vindication of the illus- 
trious soldier, in terms as eloquent and 
conclusive as those he had used to vindi- 
cate the great Senator. Years before this, 
when in the House of Representatives, 
Owen Lovejoy was bravely trying to speak; 
he was ordered to desist by the Represen- 
tatives of the slave power, who with 
clinched fists crowded around him, Logan, 
still a Democrat, and one of the youngest 
men in the House, sprang to Lovejoy’s 
side. and as soon as he could be heard, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘This rhan is a representative of 
the state in which I was born, and also 
have the honor to represent; and I will 
meet the cowards outside the House, and 
hold them responsible for further indigni- 
ties to Mr. Lovejoy.” 

After the splendid triumphs and glories 
of the patriotic soldiers of the Union, cul- 
minating in the conquest of all the Rebel 
armies, the war might still have been a 
failure. Rivers of patriotic blood have 
been shed without avail. History is a vast 
chronological record of wars, with all their 
attendant horors, in which the results of 
victory were frittered away, as was the 
case with the achievements of the armies 
of Oliver Cromwell, and of the patriots of 
the French Revolution. It is the glory of 
America that the results of patriotic sacri- 
fice have been secured. In our history, 
statesmanship has succeeded war. Because 
there were statesmen in the land as wellas 
soldiers, the results of the war of the Rev- 
olution, of the war of 1812, the war with 
Mexico, and the war of the Rebellion were 
secured. To the statesmen who took up 
the work of reconstruction, and safely 
garnered and secured to their country the 
results of the great war of the Rebellion, 
some of whom are within the sound of my 
voice, the country owes a debt of grati-« 
tude, perhaps equal to that it owes to our 
great soldiers. As the names of Adams, 
of Jefferson, of Hamilton and of Madison, 
are enshrined in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people, with those who were distin- 
guished in the war of the Revolution, so 
will the names of these statesmen of our 
times be enshrined in the hearts of a 
grateful posterity. In this galaxy, the 
name of John A. Logan, will stand out in 
glory, only less resplendent than it will 
shine among our military heroes. 

It would consume more time than can 
be allotted to these exercises to merely 
turn the pages of the ‘‘ Congressional 


* Globe and Record,” upon which are print- 


ed the bills, speeches, resolutions and 
state papers of which Senator Logan was 
the author, and he made more speeches 
before the people than in Congress, all of 
which had their effect upon legislation. It 
will be interesting for the student to fol- 
low him in his career through Congress, 
reconstruction, upholding the public cred- 
it, retrenchment of Government expenses, 
reorganization of the army, internal 
improvement, Indian affairs, disposition 
of the public lands, education of the 
masses, and the thousand questions with 
which his name and fame will forever be 
connected. We must be content with 
considering the great work which he ac< 
complished for his comrades in arms. 
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The great War is over. Victory -has 
come at last. The Rebellion is overwhélm- 
ed. The country is saved. Pzeeans are 
swelling. Cheersare ringing. Hallelujahs 
are resounding. There is rapture at every 
patriotic fireside. The great armies pass 
in final review and are disbanded. No 
more corps and divisions, brigades and 
regiments, companies, and squads 
only worn and weary individual men, re- 
turning to their homes. Though their 
names might be appropriately inscribed 
upon the stars of Heaven, in the crowd- 
ing, jostling, hurly-burly of life each 
must take his place, his only hope for the 
future in the success of his own manly 
endeavor. 

Among those.who thus dropped out 
from the army into the great, seething 
mass of humanity, was John A. Logan. 
He manfully entered upon and pursued 
the business he had learned in his earlier 
days, until called upon again to serve his 
people. He had been a volunteer; he was 
the greatest of volunteers. Through his 
soul had stirred every emotion that had 
animated his comrades. With them he 
had passed through every trial, shared 
every danger, endured every hardship. 
With them he had returned to citizenship 
of a country they had saved. They were 
to him as the apple of his eye. They were 
not only his comrades, they were his 
brothers, as dear to him as his kindred. 
Every beating pulsation of his heart, 
every emotion of his great nature, went 
out in sympathy to them. He never for- 
sook them; he never ceased to plan and 
labor and execute for them. During his 
whole remaining career he carried their 
trials, their burdens, and their sorrows, 
upon his own shoulders, as if they had 
been his own. In every legislative hall, 
and upon the forum, in every public as- 
semblage, his eloquent tongue plead for 
them. He gave them comfort and conso- 
lation and hope; he bound up their wounds 
and smoothed their tear-stained pillows, 
and when the last tattoo was sounded, 
and they laid themselves down to their 
final rest, he was the means of providing 
for their fatherless children. Though 
himself suffering from disease contracted 
in service with them, to which he finally 
succumbed, he would accept nothing from 
his country, except the salary he earned. 
Yet he did more than any other toward 
placing four hundred thousand of his 
broken and suffering comrades, and their 
helpless families, upon the pension rolls of 
their country. . 

From time immemorial, men have vied 
with each other in commemorating the 
achievements of the brave. Statues and 
towers and arches, and great edifices, 
wonders of art, have been erected to their 
memory. The sublime epic of Homer, re- 
counting their deeds of valor, is older 
than any monument of granite, of brass, 
or of marble, and will be read when those 
that are now being builded shall have 
crumbled to dust. The eloquence of Peri- 
cles and Lincoln, in honor of brave men, 
will go forever ringing down the ages; 
but no other man ever lightened the bur- 
dens, supported the tottering limbs, and 
assuaged the griefs of 50 many worn and 
weary and wounded patriot herees as did 
John A. Logan. 








At the close of the address three cheers 
were given for the Hon. Clark E. Carr. 

THE PRESIDENT of THE Day.—Pretty 
good for Illinois syntax. The Secretary, 
Mr. Charles H. Butler, of New York City, 
will now read some letters from gentle- 
men who were expected to be present and 
address you, but who were prevented 
from coming. 

[The letters given above were then 
read. | 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day :—I congrat- 
ulate you that these gentlemen are unable 
to attend our gathering to-day. [Laugh- 
ter.] Having a few of much superior 
speakers it would be too bad if we were to 
have inflicted upon us speeches from some 
ten or eleven gentlemen who express their 
regrets at not being able to be present with 
us. 
The next address is ‘‘ The Education of 
the Negro,” an important subject. The 
South was not alone responsible for slav- 
ery. the responsibility rested upon the 





whole Republic, and it was the business of 
the whole Republic to meet that responsi- 
bility; to meet it first by making the slaves 
free; next, by giving them the education 
that shall fit them for it. 

One great agency in that education of 
the colored people has been the Howard 
University, of Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, supported in part by 
the National Government. Year after 
year have gone from its walls successive 
classes of young men who have shown 
the capability of the race to take its rank in 
equal citizenship in this great Republic; 
young men who have gone into the pro- 
fessions and honored them, young men 
who, associating with their own people 
have helped to raise the level of that 
race, and who are in the South to-day ex- 
amples of prosperity. 

The Rev. William W. Patton, D.D.,Pres- 
ident of Howard University, has been con- 
nected with that institution for many years; 
he is one of the teachers in this great land, 
and, because of his long service and be- 
cause of the importance of thesuvject on 
which he will speak, knowing him also 
from association in Washington, I take 
great pleasure in introducing to you this 
afternoon the Rev. Dr. Patton. [ Applause. ] 





THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO. 


BY PRESIDENT WM. W. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., 
OF HowARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


No word represents an idea more in har- 
mony with free institutions, or is more 
fitting to be heard on the day we celebrate, 
than the word Education, For free insti- 
tutions must rest upon a solid basis. They 
must not be temporary exhalations, wind- 
driven clouds; but massive,enduring struc- 
tures, resting upon the eternal rock. How 
to secure this basis, when their immediate 
support is the fluctuating population of a 
land made up of varying individuals and 
successive generations, on which to build 
would seem to resemble building on the 
waves rather than on the rock, is one of 
the most serious of all questions. It is 
easy to frame theories of government; to 
make a violent revolution; to create paper 
constitutions; to establish by law a free 
state. But no student of history finds 
Mexico and South America attractive as 
representatives of Freedom. Noreader of 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution” will forget 
his scathing sarcasms on the successive 
constitutions created by French revolu- 
tionary genius with apparent facility, and 
which had every quality but that of en- 
during! ‘ A Constitution can be built,” 
he says, ‘Constitutions enough @ la 
Sieyés; but the frightful difficulty is, of 
getting men to come and live in them.” 
‘* With endless debating we get the Rights 
of Man written down and promulgated; 
true paper-basis of all paper Constitutions. 
Neglecting, cry the opponents, to declare 
the Duties of man! Forgetting, answer 
we, to ascertain the Mights of man; one 
of the fatalest omissions”! To understand, 
to possess,and to use Rights, Duties, Mights 
—how can that be possible without intelli- 
gence? How can an ignorant people long 
be a free people? How can a Constitution 
of Liberty rest on any narrower basis than 
universal education? This nation once 
idolized the printed Federal Constitution, 
instead of the basal idea of Liberty, and 
pronounced even its compromises with 
slavery to be inspired wisdom. In the 
capital of this very State of Connecticut, 
when, in one of the churches, upon 
the annual fast-day, forty years ago 
the pastor ventured to suggest that 
such idolatry was wrong, and _ con- 
flicted with loyalty to the Word 
of God and to eternal truth and right, I 
saw a leading member rise from his seat, 
and march indignantly down the aisle 
and out of the house! A few years later, 
and this Constitution, which thus nursed 
a viper in its bosom, was nearly stung to 
death by it. And what made possible that 
nearly fatal war ? The fact that of the pop- 
ulation of the seceding states, one-third 
was in the dense darkness of the slave con- 
dition, and another third was in the crass 
ignorance of the poor whites; and so the 
remaining third could work its evil will 
unrestrained. The rebellion was possible, 
because the South had no system of com- 
mon schools, and secession could rely upon 
excited, misled ignorance. 





All fdmit this idea of the relation of ed- 
ucation to freedom, in the abstract, and 
consent to its partial application. But 
some remain incredulous, or act inconsist- 
ently, when the proposition is made to 
educate the Negre, It strikes them with 
a certain air of absurdity, or incongruity, 
as if we heard them say: ‘‘ That is carry- 
ing the joke too far! That is a Quixotic 
idea! That is sacrificing common sense to 
vague sentiment! That is theorizing run 
mad! That is antagonizing a God- 
arranged distinction of races and a provi- 
dential assignment of spheres of labor.” 
Or, if a little wholesome thought modifies 
these exclamations, a serious protest is 
entered against any education of the 
Negro beyond instruction in the primary 
branches; and a smile of derision and in- 
credulity is perceptible, when mention is 
made of academies and high schools, of 
colleges and _ professional seminaries. 
And have our societies for the education 
of the Freedmen, then, committed them- 
selves to an absurdity? Has that old and 
experienced friend of the Negro, the 
American Missionary Association, wasted 
its men and money in the circle of institu- 
tions which it has established and aided, 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, from 
the Ohio to the Gulf? Did that shrewd 
business man and generous philanthro- 
pist, John F. Slater, part with his sagacity, 
when, in his lifetime, with many years 
apparently before him, he made that mu- 
nificent gift of a million dollars, for the 
education of the despised Negro? Let us 
look facts in the face, and put a few ques- 
tions to our common sense. 

Suppose we raise first the simple but sig- 
nificant inquiry, why the idea of color 
should be at all connected with that of 
education? What have the two ideas in 
common? There are indeed words which 
always carry an implication of color; but 
education is not one of them. Thus, to 
blush, indicates such a rush of blood into 
the face as to redden the complexion; and 
this implies, that previously the complex- 
ion was fair, and could show the change. 
Hence we could not apply the word blush 
toa black man. But does the word edu- 
cation have any such implication? Has 
mind color? Does mental training change, 
or depend upon complexion? Or do the 
studies of the schools have the hues of the 
rainbow? Are mathematics necessarily 
connected with whiteness? Must they be 
studied only by sunlight, and would they 
differ, if pondered in the midnight watches? 
Such questions answer themselves, and 
show how impertinent to the subject it is 
even to mention color in the same breath 
with education. One might as well link 
it to certain points of the compass, or put 
together any other incommensurable quan- 
tities. Nay, even in the physical realm 
we rule out this test of worth. Do we 
judge of the metals by mere color? Who 
shall say whether the white silver or the 
black iron is of the greater value to the 
world ? 

But it may be suggested that color indi- 
cates race, and that education may have 
race limitations. How so, unless we ig- 
nore the permanent characteristics which 
belong to all who are included in the hu- 
man race? Education is the development 
of mind, and mind is the characteristic of 
man wherever found, be the individual 
African, Caucasian or Mongolian. Find 
mind, and you give education its opportu- 
nity, whether it be clad in an outward 
garb of white, red, yellow or black. 
Doubtless, at any one time, great dispari- 
ties will be seen among the sub-races; but 
not such as take any of them out of the 
range of education. Nor are these dispar- 
ities fixed. They fluctuate strangely in 
history. In the early ages, in the valley 
of the Euphrates, there were curious suc- 
cessions of civilizations, in which now the 
Semitic, now the Hamitic, and then the 
Japhetic prevailed; and learning and the 
arts have moved ever westwardly from 
Asia into Europe. In this respect of race 
and locality one can never tell from what 
has been precisely what will be. The 
seats and the character of civilization 
change. The time was, when Cicero cau- 
tioned his friend Atticus, that British 
captives made the dullest kind of 
slaves, and were good for nothing 
in letters and the fine arts, being wholly 
uneducated: ‘‘ Ex quibus nullos, puto, te 





literis aut musicis eruditos lapedtare.” 
The cultured Romans disposed of the 
whole population of Europe beyond the 
Alps by styling them the northern bar- 
barians. And now the famous universi- 
ties of the world are in those regions, 
among those very races. How are we to 
tell of what a race is capable until educa- 
tion has developed its latent power 
through many generations? The Negro 
has awaited his opportunity for long ages, 
and it seems finally to have come. Let us 
not begrudge him the boon because it 
comes so late, but help him the rather to 
improve it to the utmost. The testimony 
of those who have been promoting his 
education for the last twenty years, since 
the driver’s lash ceased to crack, and the 
school-bell began to ring, through the 
South, is that the Negro does not lack 
capacity; that the mass of the youth 
average well, in ordinary studies, while 
not a few distinguish themselves in the 
higher branches, in some instances car- 
rying off the honors from white competi- 
tors 

Three things are commonly over- 
looked, in the judgments rendered. The 
first forgotten fact, in a comparison of the 
students in colored and white educational 
institutions, is that those in white institu- 
tions represent the entire range of society, 
and in the higher schools are from the 
middle and upper classes coming from 
homes of culture and an inheritance of 
intellect; while those in colored institu- 
tions are drawn, with few exceptions, 
from the bottom of society, and come from 
homes representing ages of poverty and 
ignorance. Think, then, what native ca- 
pacity is manifested, if these latter aver- 
age well, in any comparison which is in- 
stituted; and see therein a prophecy of 
hope for the future. The second fact 
nearly always overlooked is, that the 
American Negroes are not all of one stock, 
but are the descendants of various tribes, 
their ancestors having been brought from 
different parts of the extended African 
coast, and of the interior immediately 
back of it. These tribes differ greatly in 
physical features and in mental traits. 
Some have the projecting jaw, the retreat- 
ing forehead, the open nostrils and the 
depressed nose, which seem to suggest a 
low state of human development; and 
commonly their intellect is correspond- 
ingly feeble. But others have a very fine 
cranial formation, with high, full fore- 
heads, and prominent, well-shaped noses, 
and possess marked intellectual ability. 
Any large educational institution at the 
South, for colored pupils, will furnish 
specimens of these extremes. In Howard 
University, I have noticed, with great in- 
terest, that South Carolina often sends 
students of this higher Negro type; young 
men of jet-black color, yet of finely de- 
veloped and well-balanced heads, who 
make first-class scholars, and become pro- 
ficient in the more abstruse branches, such 
as the pure mathematics and metaphysics. 
Dark as night in complexion, they are 
bright as the day intellectually. Any one 
acquainted with these representatives of 
the race can have no doubt of Negro ca- 
pacity, and will caution others against 
sweeping judgments of an unfavorable 
character. A third fact apt to be overlooked 
is, that in the “‘ Negro” population, as re 
ported by the Census, is a large infusion of 
white blood. Not less than one-fourth are in 
reality a mixed race, and in tens of thou- 
sands of cases the white blood and color 
predominate. Yet the least trace of Ne- 
gro blood remands one to the same class 
in the Census list as the purest black; so 
that the educational provision must in- 
clude all alike. But, surely, in these two 
millions of mixed blood among the colored 
people, there must be a derivation of An- 
glo-Saxon intellect, as well as complexion; 
an illustrious example of which fact is the 
renowned orator, Frederic Douglass, one 
of the trustees of Howard University. 
His first wife also was a black, while his 
second is white; so that his marital _re- 
lations represent both sides of his ances- 
try! 

Allow mea moment’s digression about 
this representative of his race. When we 
added to our trustees Major Kirkpatrick, 
of Lynchburg, Va., formerly a siave- 
holder and an officer in the Confederate 
army, now an elder in the Presbyterian 
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Church and superintendent of a colored 
Sunday-school as a representative of the 
New South, and he made at the first meet- 
ing thereafter a brief address, dec larin 
his interest in the work of elevating the 
Negro by education, Mr. Douglass was 
sitting near him. Rising, he stepped for- 
ward, extending his hand and said: ‘‘ Mr. 
President, I desire with all my heart, as an 
ex-slave, to give this right hand of fellow- 
ship to this ex-slaveholder. Who could 
have foretold, when a kind lady taught 
me thy alphabet, contrary to law, from 
the raised letters on the kitchen stove, 
that the day would ever come, when Ne- 
groes would have a University for their 
education at the National Capital, and 
that I and a former slaveholder would sit 
together as fellow trustees. But here we 
are, in the providence of God!” I need 
not assure you, that there was not a dry 
eye in that room, while those two repre- 
sentative men of the extremes of the old 
Southern society clasped hands. 

If then race peculiarities do not disqual- 
ify the Negro for the varied benefits of 
education, let us ask a second question: 
Can it be alleged, that he forms so incon- 
siderable an element of the population, 
as to make the question of his education 
of small practical importance? By no 
means. This might be more easily af- 
firmed of the Indians within our confines, 
who are supposed to number about 250,000; 
which is not quite equal to that of the 
colored population of the single State of 
Kentucky, and is exceeded by the Negro 
inhabitants of each of ten separate states, 
some of which more than double the num- 
ber. The Indians are less than one-twen- 
tieth of the Negroes; yet what noble ef- 
forts are making to educate them! Ac- 
cording to the Census of 1880, out of a to- 
tal population of fifty millions, over six 
and a half millions were Negroes. That 
is to say, of the inhabitants of these 
United States every eighth man, woman 
and child is of African descent. Can it 
be of small consequence, whether one- 
eighth of the people are ignorant or edu- 
cated? Will the fact not tell on the health, 
the comfort, the industry, the morality, 
the religion of thousands of communities? 
Will it not report itself in the statistics of 
disease, of pauperism, of crime, of prop- 
erty, and of taxation? But then in some 
of the states every fourth man is a Negro; 
in others every third man; in two or three 
half the population are of that race; and 
in two the Negroes are in a large majori- 
ty. What would be said, if an equal pro- 
portion of the white inhabitants were in 
the depths of ignorance, in any of our 
Northern States? 

Add another element to the problem be- 
fore you decide whether it is a matter of 
philanthropic sentiment, or of grave 
practical moment. Consider that these 
now more than seven millions of the pop- 
ulation occupy no mean position, as citi- 
zens clothed with political power; and that 
this power is not limited to the interests 
of the localities where they individually 
live, but is exercised in connection with 
national affairs. Seven millions of peo- 
ple include not fewer than one and a half 
millions of voters. This represents a 
vast political force, the effect of which 
must be felt throughout the land. Its 
immediately local influence must not be 
despised, for it will go far toward decid- 
ing the election of men favorable or un- 
favorable to the execution of law in the 
locality, and toward controlling the charac- 
ter of the legislature that makes the laws 
of the particular state. In two states, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, the Negro 
voters outnumber the white voters, and 
though force and fraud may hinder, for a 
time, the natural result, it must come in 
the end, or our free iustitutions are a 
farce. That the facts bring untold dan- 
ger, that ignorance is incompetent to rule, 
that astate might soon be ruined by the 
prevalence of the majority composed of 
such voters, is self-evident. It calls loudly 
for a division of these votes between the 
various parties, thus reducing the danger 
which arises from an unbroken solid vote 
of dense ignorance cast on a race issue. 
Butsit calls more loudly for the education 
of this dangerous body of voters, that 
they may exercise their power intelligent- 
ly. Nor let those who live at the North 
think to escape the evil results of Negro 





ignorance, because the black race is found 
principally in our Southern States. Even 
in the old free states they hold usually the 
balance of power, so that if they should 
go over numerously from the ‘‘ Republic- 
an” to the ‘‘ Democratic” ranks, the latter 
party would prevail at the North; and 
there are signs that some such result is re- 
garded by the astute politicians as not 
impossible. But the Southern Negro vote 
has national bearings. It is cast in the 
election of every Southern member of the 
lower House of Congress, which acts upon 
questions affecting every section of the 
land. Itis cast for the state legislatures, 
which elect the twenty-six United States 
Senators who come from the old slave 
states, and these largely control the desti- 
nies of the whole country. It is cast in 
the election of the President of the United 
States, whose actual power, under the 
Constitution, exceeds that of the mon- 
archs of Europe, with the exception of the 
Czar of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey. 
It is not wise, it is glaringly unsafe, to 
have one-eighth of the votes of a free coun- 
try in the power of ignorance. It is worse 
than if one-eighth of the locomotives on 
our railways were run by blind engineers! 

Another interrogation is here in place. 
Without Negro education can we ever 
solve the caste problem? The caste feel- 
ing, however unfortunate, is yet a fact, 
and a fact too influential to be overlooked. 
It operates powerfully in Church, in State, 
in social life, in industrial pursuits; and 
it often wounds the feelings and limits 
the progress of the best class of the colored 
race. There is great dispute, even among 
good men, as to its moral character and 
permanence, and as to the steps to be 
taken for its modification or removal. 
Without entering into a discussion of so 
large and difficult a subject, I may point 
out certain things which all will admit to 
have an important practical bearing upon 
the problem. Whether or not caste has a 
natural basis in the physiological peculiari- 
ties, marked contrasts and consequent 
repugnances of the white and Negro races, 
it will be acknowledged, that it has been 
developed and intensified by the depressed 
outward condition and the low intellectu- 
al and moral standing of the Negro. We 
are largely influenced by the impressions 
of childhood and of life-long associations. 
Hitherto a black skin has represented to 
us slavery, ignorance, poverty, coarseness 
and immorality ; so that an abiding re- 
pugnance has arisen to a contact with the 
whole class thus characterized. Now it is 
but slowly that, in connection with any 


subject, a new set of feelings can be de-_ 


veloped. Feeling does not obey the will 
directly. It does not even immediately 
follow knowledge; as we find in connec- 
tion with various forms of superstition, 
after they are professedly abandoned. To 
change prejudices and aversions, requires 
time and the creation of a new set of as- 
sociations; as we perceive in the case of 
the Jews, the Chinese and the Irish, as 
well as of the Negro. Precisely here is 
the value of education in overcoming the 
caste feeling. It will gradually work such 
changes of character and condition in the 
colored population, as to associate with 
them a different and more attractive 
class of ideas; and the next generation of 
white children will grow up with both an 
opinion and a feeling respecting the 
Negro, varying widely from those of their 
parents. When common schools shall have 
diffused a general intelligence among the 
blacks, the sight of a black skin will no lon- 
ger suggest ignorance and coarseness with 
accompanying immorality. When through 
an increased intelligence they become ca- 
pable of higher efforts and more varied 
pursuits, the dark complexion will no 
longer be supposed to belong, as a matter 
of course, to a field-hand, or a store-por- 
ter; toa boot-black or a coachman; toa 
barber or a waiter. When, under these 
advantages, property is acquired, retain- 
ed and increased even to wealth, a Negro 
will not be assumed to be a poverty- 
stricken wretch,a mere nobody, living 
from hand to mouth. And when educa- 
tion shall have trained a numerous and 
thoroughly cultured class of Negroes,who 
shall be found in the ranks of teachers, 
editors, authors, lawyers, physicians, ar- 
tists, members of legislative bodies and 
holders of positions of honor, profit and 





power, contact with the Negro, in public 
and in private, cannot possibly remain 
repulsive as in the past. Under such 
influences, little by little, by no compul- 
sion, through no artificial, process, with 
slight or no strife or bitterness, prejudice 
will abate and mostly disappear, and the 
two races will find a gradual solution of 
the unhappy problem which now creates 
anxiety and unhappiness. In Howard 
University, our flourishing Medical De- 
partment has furnished a noteworthy il- 
lustration of the operation of this cause. 
Attracted by the ability of the Faculty, 
the opportunities of the adjacent United 
States hospital and the cheapness of the 
tuition, white students, male and female, 
have gradually offered themselves, have 
been content to sit by the colored students 
in the lecture room and to work with 
them at the dissecting table, have com- 
peted with them for the honors, some- 
times succeeding and sometimes failing, 
until they now largely outnumber the 
Negroes, and form the bulk of the gradu- 
ating classes. Atour recent Medical Com- 


-mencement, in these circumstances, the 


Valedictory address of the Medical class 
was delivered by a Negro,that of the Dental 
class by a white gentleman, and that of 
the class in Pharmacy by a white lady. 
The race and sex questions each settled 
itself on the basis of intellectual merit. 

But there will still be some who, after 
conceding the importance of education, as 
regards a common-school training of the 
colored population throughout the states, 
will deny the propriety of providing for 
the Negro, what is known as the higher 
education. Why should Negroes go to 
academies, colleges and the schools of the 
learned professions? Is that extent of 
education needed to fit them to be good 
citizens? Willit not tend rather to unfit 
them for the ordinary work of life, and 
the companionship of their fellows? My 
reply would be, that this objection argues 
in too wholesale a manner; as if it were 
proposed to send all the Negroes through 
college, or to educate them for the learned 
professions. Such an idea is as absurd, as 
it would be to act similarly with respect 
to the white population. No greater per 
cent. of colored young men or young 
women than of white youth, should be 
offered the higher education; probably. a 
much smaller per cent. at present, till the 
right material can be had, and circum- 
stances shall improve. As a matter of 
fact, the proportion of colored college stu- 
dents to the number of their race in the 
land, is very far behind that of white stu- 
dents to the white race. Perhaps colle- 
giate institutions have been prematurely 
multiplied, in the ardor of philanthropists 
and in the rivalry of religious sects. If 
so, the remedy is at hand. Strengthen 
for their work those early established and 
which have a history of success to testify 
to their good management amd the breadth 
of their field; and let other schools be less 
ambitious of a high-sounding name, and 
serve a humbler office. 

But as to the merits of the proposition 
to furnish the higher education to the Ne- 
gro within suitable limitations, such as 
apply to other races, it may be claimed 
as due to his manhood, thus to be recog- 
nized as capable of the most extended cul- 
ture. Why prejudge his capacity, rather 
than test it by experiment? As wealth is 
acquired, as general intelligence spreads, 
as talent is developed, as occasional genius 
bursts forth, as promising candidates ap- 
pear for college and university training, 
why should not the road be open to the 
very summit, that the Negro may demon- 
strate to the doubters what is the best that 
he can do? Let him not be handicapped 
in the race; let him not be stopped in the 
middle of the course. Less than this is in- 
justice; I need not say how far it falls 
short of magnanimity. 

Furthermore, it has ever been found 
needful to have the higher schools as a 
stimulus to the best scholarship in the 
lower, and as training their principals 
and the superior teachers for the widest 
influence upon their pupils. Grant that 
but one scholar in twenty should be en- 
couraged to take a higher course, on the 
ground of special promise; it must be con- 
sidered that the effort of that one, to pre- 
pare himself for college, will tend to raise 
the idea of scholarship in the other nine- 





teen, and to stimulate them to make the 
best attainments possible in the lower 
branches. But, in the case of the upper 
teachers of common and high schools, an 
education beyond that of the more ordi- 
nary branches, in which they are to hear 
recitations, is of great value. To know 
enough to hear a recitation fairly well an- 
swers a certain very narrow purpose; but 
it has no such educatory power as instruc- 
tion by a broad and cultured man, who 
brings to bear on the particular topic of 
the hour the wealth of resources gained in 
the liberal culture of the college or uni- 
versity. Hence, the principals of gram- 
mar schools, academies and high schools, 
though not reqnired to teach college 
studies, yet greatly need the advantage of 
having pursued them; that they may teach 
copiously from intellectual wealth, and 
not scantily from comparative mental 
poverty. In teaching, as in trade, a man 
does well to have more resources than 
will just pay his debts. The successful in- 
structor must be able to throw a flood of 
light from the higher branches upon the 
lower, and to make upon his pupils the 
impression, not of the exhaustion of his 
knowledge by the recitation, but of the 
possession of a grand reserve waiting to be 
drawn upon. Hence, to make the best of 
the lower education for the Negroes, the 
teachers will, to a large extent, need a 
much higher training than that which 
they impart. 

In the matter of overcoming the preju- 
dice, which so sadly limits their progress, 
how can the colored race thoroughly suc- 
ceed, unless they can first make a favora- 
ble impression by presenting the evidence 
of ability and culture which comes only 
with the higher education? An ignorant, 
and even partially educated mass, occupy- 
ing the humbler spheres of life, will do 
little to obliterate the caste feeling. But 
every liberally educated man and woman 
will contribute somewhat of influence 
toward raising the race in the conception 
of the whites. An erudite scholar, a vig- 
orous writer, an eloquent orator, a skillful 
physician, a learned lawyer, an able theo- 
logian, a thoroughly qualified professor, 
from the Negro race, will produce a change 
of estimate and of feeling in all with 
whom he comes in contact; and as the num- 
ber of such representatives shall multiply, 
a mere race prejudice will gradually 
weaken and disappear, and there will re- 
main only the natural preferences of edu- 
cational, business and social circles. 

I need only add that the higher educa- 
tion is needed among the Negroes to pre- 
pare for them a suitable leadership in 
Church and in State. Seven millions of peo- 
ple, bound together by marked peculiari- 
ties of race, a unique history, protracted 
sufferings and common interests, will in- 
evitably have leaders of their own, who 
know their condition, sympathize with 
their sorrows, share their aspirations, and 
represent their manhood. Unless a supe- 
rior education intervene, the old leaders 
will retain power. These, though ignorant, 
and often immoral, had a certain amount 
of native force and shrewdness; qualities 
which operated in slavery principally to 
produce religious excitement of dubious 
value, but which under freedom and a 
smattering of knowledge, have developed 
also a very questionable set of politicians. 
Upon them, scheming white politicians 
can practice with success, by promise of 
money, or of petty offices. The remedy is 
in providing well-educated Negroes, who 
will make a natural rallying-point for their 
race in every community, and who can 
give intelligent advice on all ecclesiastical, 
political and social questions. Place in 
every town or county educated colored 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and teachers, and we shall soon find 
thoughtful, independent action taking 
the place of ablind, prejudiced partisan- 
ship. Each church, each professional of- 
fice will be also a school-house. Political 
meetings and journals will discuss princi- 
ples and measures, and not mere party 
candidates and caucus plans. The Negroes 
will divide at the polls with their own in- 
telligent leaders, on the merits of econom- 
ic, local and general questions, and not of 
rival races. The solid black vote will van- 
ish, and with it the antagonistic solid white 
vote, which it, ina measure, creates and 
necessitates. The colored citizen will find 
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favor, and peace will reign where discord 
threatened to be perpetual. 2 

The final thought which I would leave 
upon every mind is,that God,undoubtedly, 
has a world-plan which includes the Ne- 
gro; else had there been no Africa. As 
certainly has He also purposes respecting 
our own almost continental Republic, 
which provide for the Negro as an ele- 
ment of our vast population; else there 
would not now be seven millions of blacks 
upon our soil. It were well, then, that 
we studied the question in the light of the 
Bible, and that in gazing toward the fu- 
ture, we followed the trend of Christian 
principle and of the peculiar history which 
God has wrought out for this mighty na- 
tion. It were vain for us to array our 
prejudices against the divine decrees; for 
God is no respecter of persons. 


THE PRES#ENT OF THE Day;—It would 
be very invidious to say that we kept the 
best until the last, but we have kept until 
the last the most practically important 
subject that is to be discussed to-day on 
this platform. At the close of the day, 
Mr. Bowen, recognizing that you must be 
a little thirsty invites you to a draught; 
but it is from the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates. The subject is, ‘‘ The Saloon 
in Politics,” a subject that of late has be- 
gun to command the close and careful at- 
tention of all thinking people and will 
command it more and more, and is to 
be a factor in our state and our national 
party. It is a question distinguished 
somewhat, and I believe the speaker will 
meet it from the ordinary temperance 
standpoint. There is an honest difference 
of opinion on that subject; there is an 
honest difference of opinion with regard 
to the legislative methods of dealing with 
the problem of intemperance; but there 
ought to be no difference of opinion with 
regard to this great tyranny that is begin- 
ning to put its clutch upon the throat of 
American politics, and that is the tyranny 
of the grog-shop. 

To discuss that question Mr. Bowen has 
selected a gentleman of national fame; he 
comes from the farther West than the 
West of General Logan or Colonel Carr; 
he is a resident of Winona, Minn., and 
the thorough identification which he has 
with that promising and growing state is 
marked by the fact that he entered Con- 
gress in 1859, before the War, so that he 
was present at that interesting time so 
graphically described by Colonel Carr, 
when General Logan ran to the defense 
of Owen Lovejoy. Ten years did he serve 
in the House of Representatives; thirteen 
years did he serve in the Senate of the 
United States, occupying there at the last 
the important position of Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations; yet, when 
he shall stand before you, you will see 
such a youth that you can only account 
for his boyish appearance on the ground 
that he is one of those who in his youth 
“never did apply hot and rebellious liq- 
uors in his blood.” [Applause.] 

But, more than that, you will remem- 
ber that he has occupied the most impor- 
tant position in the executive councils of 
this great nation, the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, a place which he filled with dis- 
tinguished honor; and his was one of the 
shoulders on which the great and tender 
arm of Garfield lay. [Applause.] His 
services have been great, the questions 
with which he has dealt have been of 
vast significance; and yet, I believe he 
never put his talents to better use and 
never dealt with a subject which comes 
nearer home to the necessities and wel- 
fare of the people than in dealing with 
the question which he will this afternoon 
discuss, ‘‘The Saloon in Politics.” I pre- 
sent to you ex-Senator and ex-Secretary 
of the Treasery, the Hon. William Win- 
dom, of Winona, Minnesota. [ Applause. ] 


THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 
BY THE HON. WILLIAM WINDOM. 


Mr. President, Ladiesand Gentlemen: I 
fear Mr. Bowen’s good name is peril from 
this day’s proceedings? After the sumptu- 
ous intellectual banquet he has provided, 
is it quite in accord with his world-wide 
temperance reputation, to invite his 
guests to the saloon? And what will be 
said of this ‘ land of steady habits,” when 
it shall be known that at this late hour of 





the day, the thoughts of her people turn 
from the ‘‘ Second Birth of the Republic,’ 
‘** The Strength of our Government,” “‘ In- 
dependence,” ‘General John A. Lo- 
gan,” and ‘‘ Negro Education,” to intoxi- 
cating drinks? And yet, though I shall 
invite you to familiarize yourselves some- 
what with the drinking saloon, our excur- 
sion may, after all, be deemed a very mild 
kind of Fourth of July dissipation. 

The discussion of this subject seems to 
me quite appropriate to the occasion. 
Perhaps the highest honor we can pay to 
the founders of our Government, is to ac- 
cept with profound gratitude the blessings 
which, under God, they have transmitted 
to us, and to face with manly courage and 
patriotic determination whatever prob- 
lems remain to be solved. Aniong those 
problems none are so grave and pressing, 
and none threaten consequences so disas- 
trous to all that is most sacred in our in- 
stitutions, as are involved in the American 
saloon system. Time will not permit me 
to even notice the multiform phases of 
this gigantic evil, which, in its tendencies, 
magnitude and destructiveness, is the 
most dangerous foe to the Republic, and 
the direst curse that afflicts mankind. I 
shall therefore waive for the present, 
those broader and higher moral considera- 
tions, which demonstrate the liquor traffic, 
as now carried on, to be the stupendous 
crime of the nineteenth century, and con- 
fine myself mainly to the political and 
economical features presented by 


THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


Linsist that, considered merely upon the 
lower plane of political economy, there is 
no one subject now before the American 
people, at all comparable in gravity and 
importance to this one. It embraces 
and involves problems of taxation, indus- 
trial prosperity, material progress, politi- 
cal purity, general intelligence, social 
order, personal and domestic security, and 
even the foundations of Government it- 
self. In the wide sweep of its malign in- 
fluence it touches, and threatens the very 
warp and woof of our social, political and 
industrial organisms. 

How to curtail and finally destroy this 
evil is the great problem of the hour. Its 
solution stands next on the world’s calen- 
dar of progress. It has been called for 
trial, and cannot be dismissed or post- 
poned. The saloon has boldly entered 
politics, and it has come to stay until van- 
quished or victorious. 

Briefly stated, the question is, Shall the 
Liquor Power, with its dire and deadly in- 
fluences, rule and ruin, or shall it be utter- 
ly destroyed ? 

This malign Power has organized and 
massed its mighty forces for the conflict. 
It has raised the black flag, and proclaimed 
that he who will not swear allegiance to 
it, and thereby become particeps criminis 
in its work of destruction and death, shall 
politically perish. It has even drawn the 
assassin’s knife, and lighted the torch of 
the incendiary, in order to inspire dismay 
in the ranks of its enemies, The time has 
therefore come when this issue must be 
met. Political parties can no longer 
dodge it if they would. Private citizens 
must take sides openly, for or against the 
saloon, with its methods and its results. 
‘** Neutrality is henceforth impossible; in- 
difference is henceforth a betrayal of the 
trust involved in citizenship.” 

Let us therefore briefly inquire: What 
is the American Saloon System? What 
are its relations to politics? By what 
right does it exist? How shall it be ut- 
terly destroyed ? 

WHAT IS THE AMERICAN SALOON SYSTEM ? 


As now existing it is a thing of compar- 
atively recent origin. The Rev. Canon 
Farrar says: ‘‘ It was only some 150 years 
ago that there began the disastrous era of 
the dram-shop and the gin-palace. .. . Dis- 
tillation replaced the comparatively harm- 
less wines of our forefathers, by those poi- 
sonous draughts of liquid fire, which are 
at this moment the scathing, blighting 
and degrading curse of myriads—the fell- 
est and the foulest temptation with which 
our working classes have to struggle.” 
Within the memory of many present, this 
business has undergone a radical change, 
in several respects. The hquors sold are 
not as pure as they were in the days of 
our youth, when it was no uncommon 





thang to see old men who had been steady 
drinkers all their lives, and yet were ap- 
parently unharmed. Now the adultera- 
tions, and poisonous drugs which are 
added, make short work of human life. 
Twenty years ago the liquor shop was to 
some extent a branch of trade, supplying 
what was deemed a natural demand. 
Now the saloon system is an active agency 
deliberately organized, and encouraged by 
distillers and wholesale dealers, for 
the purpose of creating a market for the 
vast surplus on their hands. To accom- 
plish this it hesitates at no methods, how- 
ever monstrous. As pure liquors work 
too slowly for its purpose, poisonous drugs 
are deliberately added to inflame the stom- 
ach and increase the desire for drink, 
thereby increasing the demand. In the 
eloquent and truthful words of the Na- 


tional Anti-Saloon Republican Commit- 
tee: 

“Tt creates a demand where none before 
existed, that it may profit by supplying that 
demand. It artificially stimulates an evil 
habit, that it may thrive by pandering to it. 
It methodically breeds debauchery, poverty, 
anarchy and crime, for pay. It purposely 
seeks to multiply the number of drinkers, 
and hence of drunkards. It invades every 
new community, demands tribute from 
every home, and lies in wait with fresh en- 
ticements for each new generation of youth. 

Each one of our 200,000 drinking 
places forms a distinct center of aggressive 
forces and skillful devices for spreading the 
drink habit among men. Every plausible 
temptation and solicitation that trained 
talent can suggest are used to entrap the 
young, the ignorant, the toiling and the 
homeless, with the knowledge that a cus- 
tomer once secured is usually a customer 
for life. Experience indicates that 
four-fifths of American drinking and drunk- 
enness is duein the first instance, not to any 
natural appetite of our people, but to the 
presence and sleepless efforts of this gigan- 
tic enginery, working seven days a week 
and twenty-four hours a day, unrestrained 
by any scruple and everywhere contemptu- 
ous of public and private right.” 

This is by no means.an overdrawn 
picture of a system, which insists upon 
the right, untrammeled by law or con- 
science, to manufacture drunkards, 
paupers and criminals, for pay, and then 
to cast them upon society to be supported 
or punished, itself meanwhile refusing to 
bear any part of the burden its work im- 
poses. To maintain this right the Saloon 
Power has organized its vast forces, 
formed its political alliances, and now, 
conscious of its strength, bids open defi- 
ance to law and public sentiment. To 
maintain the right to get money by the 
wholesale destruction of life, health and 
property, it corrupts the ballot, bribes 
legislatures, tampers with juries, and 
seeks to intimidate the weak and cow- 
ardly by arson and assassination. This 
brings me to consider the 

RELATION OF THE SALOON TO POLITICS. 


The statement would perhaps be more 
accurate to say, the relation of politics to 
the saloon; for in most of our cities the 
drinking saloon is the central power 
around which politics revolve, and which 
dictates candidates and party policies. 
Even in our National elections it some- 
times exercises a controlling influence 
and decides Presidential contests. By the 
peculiar relation of political parties New 
York has become a pivotal state. The 
saloons rule the city, the city rules the 
state, and the state decides what shall be 
the ruling power of the Republic. We 
are, therefore, to all intents and purposes, 
a rum-ruled nation. We shall not be 
surprised at the ability of this organiza- 
tion to accomplish these results if we 
glance at 


Its Magnitude and Resources. 


It claims to have, in the United States, 
$1,000,000,000 invested in the business of 
making and selling liquors. There are at 
least 500,000 direct employés. Millions of 
poor miserable victims and camp-followers 
stand ready to do its bidding. It is sup- 
ported and defended by the vicious habits, 
appetites, passions and prejudices, of mil- 
lions of our people. Its revenues are 
larger, and the percentage of profits far 
greater, as the statistics prove, than are 
derived from all of our 140,000 miles of 
railroad. Add to all this, the disgraceful 
fact that, with these mighty resources at 





command, it has formed a close alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with one of the 
great political parties of the country. Is 
it any wonder, then, that such an organi- 
zation, with such resources, and such 
political alliances, has become the ruling 
power in many parts of the Republic, and 
that it boldly proclaims its purpose of su- 
preme political dominion? I do not pause 
to describe the hideous character of its 
rule in our cities and towns, where it has 
full sway, for your own experience and 
observation will speak more eloquently 
on that point than any words of mine. 
My purpose just now is to show that 
while we read with honest pride our grand 
and immortal Declaration of Independ- 
ence, we are to-day the subjects of a 
tyrant more exacting, cruel, intolerant 
and hateful, than ever wielded a royal 
scepter, or disgraced a kingly crown. 

Let a few facts, selected from the many 
at command, confirm this statement. 
Take, first, that which is among the least 
important—viz., 


The Enormous Waste of Property and 
Productive Power. 


It is estimated upon the best attainable 
authority that this tyrant’s revels cost an- 
nually more than $700,000,000; that 500,- 
000 victims, rendered worse than useless, 
are staggering along in his triumphal pro- 
cession to dishonored graves; and that his 
army of immediate retainers—the makers 
and venders of ‘‘ liquid fire’”—numbers 
500,000 more. 

Estimating that this million of makers, 
venders and victims, if engaged in some 
legitimate business, could have earned 
$1.50 per day, we have a loss in produc- 
tive power of $450,000,000 per annum, 
which, added to the $700,000,000 wasted 
for strong drinks, makes a total of $1,- 
250,000,000. Add to this taxation—esti- 
mated at $100,000,000—for the support of 
jails, criminal prosecutions, penitentiaries, 
almshouses, pauperism, and all the unnum- 
bered burdens imposed upon the country 
by this tyrant, and you have $1,350,000,- 
000 as the annual cost of his reign. How 
does this compare with the administration 
of King George, or with the tax on the 
historic tea, that a century ago was put 
to steep in Boston Harbor? 

Let it be borne in mind that this bur- 
den rests most heavily upon the poor, who 
are least able to bear it. It is doubtless 
true that a large portion of it is borne by 
the rich and prosperous, but if only one- 
half of it falls upon the wage-workers of 
the nation, there is an opportunity for an 
Anti-Poverty Society, with possibilities be- 
yond the wildest dreams of Mr. George 
and Dr. McGlynn. Mr. Powderly, in a 
recent speech said, ‘‘ in one Pennsylvania 
county, ina single year, $17,000,000 was 
spent for liquor, and it was estimated that 
$11,000,000 of the amount came from 
workingmen.” The savings that could 
be made through an Anti-Saloon Anti- 
Poverty Society, would in ten years buy 


half the farms in the United States, and © 


in fifteen years more furnish a fund large 
enough to purchase every railroad in the 
country, and pay for them more than their 
actual cost. 


Relentless Cruelty of the Liquor Power. 


Not less than 80.000 victims go an- 
nually to the drunkard’s grave. Pesti- 
lence and war combined do not, in this 
country, equal its destructive energy. I 
repeat what I have had occasion to say 
elsewhere, that the waste of human life 
wrought every five years by our 200,000 
saloons, is equal to the destruction of life 
by both armies, numbering millions of 
armed men, during the entire War of the 
Rebellion. In their hands strong drink is 
a weapon so fatal that the 500,000 drunk- 
ard-makers are able to accomplish more 
in the same period than four times their 
number could with shot and shell, fire and 
sword, and all the appliances of modern 
warfare. The cruelty of war is not meas- 
ured by the number of those who fall in 
battle, but by the unutterable woe and 
bitter anguish of broken hearts and deso- 
lated homes. Most emphatically is it true, 
that the mere destruction of 80,000 lives 
every year affords no measure of the re- 
lentless cruelty of the liquor power, in its 
war against society. To realize this you 
must go to the dishonored homes, ques- 
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tion the broken hearts, read the voiceless 
misery in wan and haggard faces, hear 
helpless children cry for food, see them 
stricken down by drunken and infuriated 
fathers, and sometimes even by besotted 
mothers, witness the debauchery and ruin 
of youth, and the utter degradation, ig- 
norance, poverty and misery which every- 
where and always accompany the victims 
of the saloon. Do you say that all these 
are the incidents of the business, not the 
motives for it? Certainly. Let us do 
these men no injustice. Human misery 
is not their motive. They only want 
to get money, and knowing that 
these things follow as effect follows 
cause, they are not deterred. Doubtless 
they would prefer to get money without 
these disagreeable consequences of their 
acts. A like plea may be made for the 
burglar and highwayman. Their motive 
also is money, not murder. 

In addition to its waste of property and 
productive potver, and its relentless cru- 
elty, 


The Saloon is a Most Dangerous Enemy 
to the Republic. 


The home and the ballot are the very 
corner-stones on which our free institu- 
tions rest; the very holy of holies behind 
the sacred altars of Freedom. Destroy the 
one, or corrupt the other, and free gov- 
ernment is a failure. The liquor saloon 
aims its deadly blows at both. If the hopes 
of our fathers, and our own ambition for 
this great Republic are to be realized, we 
must protect and cherish the myriads of 
homes, where children are daily taught 
those lessons of Christianity, liberty, jus- 
tice and forbearance, which alone will 
qualify them for the sacred trust of citi- 
zenship. Whatever else the liquor saloons 
have done, they have never made one 
happy Christian home, and they never 
will. On the other hand,they have created 
unnumbered thousands of places, mis- 
named homes, where the seeds of disorder 
and anarchy are daily planted and nour- 
ished in the minds and hearts of the 
young. These desecrated homes are the 
primary schools, in which are taught by 
precept and example, the first lessons in 
disorder and crime, while the saloons 
themselves are the colleges from which 
the most dangerous order of criminals are 
graduated. They stand open night and 
day—Sundays included—ready to receive 
the myriads of poor, ignorant and mis- 
guided wretches, whose childhood blighted 
in the drunkard’s home makes them the 
ready victims to the teachers of disorder, 
socialism, and anarchy, who here find 
their council-chamber and their inspira- 
tion. I verily believe that if the saloon 
were abolished, the dangerous classes 
which now menace society would toa 
great extent disappear with it. What 
think you would become of the anarchist 
and socialist without his ally and assist- 
ant? Where would he rally his forces? 
Where would he teach his treason? Where 
would he find inspiration for his follow- 
ers? The saloon system is itself a league 
of law-breakers, whose example affords a 
most powerful stimulus to disorder of all 
kinds. It openly proclaims its purpose to 
disobey all laws which interfere with its 
supreme purpose to make money in its 
own way, and at whatever sacrifice. 


Political Corruption. 


The corrupt use of money is, in my 
judgment, one of the most dangerous evils 
which now threatens the future of this 
Republic. It is the blighting, festering 
source of many of the other evils of which 
we complain. It is sapping the very 
foundations of public confidence and re- 
spect for law, by polluting the sources of 
political power. It stalks with brazen 
face into our legislative halls, and with 
scarcely a pretense of concealment dic- 
tates our laws. It too often corrupts the 
press, and changes truth intoa lie. It is 
the ready and well-known instrument by 
which the will of the people is thwarted 
in a thousand ways. It is the efficient 
means by which individual wealth and 
corporate power aggrandize themselves at 
the expense of the people, and by which 
giant evils maintain their hold upon 
society. Let it be generally understood 
and acquiesced in,that elections depend not 
upon the free will of the people, but that 





their results are purchased with money, 
or whisky, and the end of free institu- 
tions is not far off. Upon the ruins of 
Judah is written ‘‘ Idolatry,” of Greece 
and Rome “‘ Sensuality,” of Spain ‘‘ Ava- 
rice”; and upon the ruins of the Great 
Republic will be written ‘‘ Corruption,” 
unless there be virtue enough in the 
people to rescue it from the bottomless 
abyss toward which its steps are tending. 
Combine and aggregate all the other cor- 
rupting agencies and influences of our 
times, and they are dwarfed beside the 
Liquor Power. Indeed, but few of the 
other methods of corruption are complete 
without it. I know of no other agency 
which openly proclaims its right and its 
purpose to control elections, and to pre- 
vent the passage of distasteful laws, by 
the use of money. 


BY WHAT RIGHT DOES THE SALOON EXIST? 


I know of none. Slavery had some ex- 
cuse for existence, because, wicked as it 
was, it had a place in the Constitution. 
The saloon system can plead no constitu- 
tional guaranty. Even the absurd and 
oft-repeated claim of ‘‘ personal liberty,” 
put forth by the liquor drinker, does not 
apply to the seller. If we admit the right 
to commit suicide, it does not prove the 
right to commit murder. If I have the right 
to destroy my usefulness and my life, by 
strong drink or poisonous drugs, it does 
not follow that you have the right to sell 
them to me, knowing the use I will make 
of them. 

Nor can the saloon system base its right 
to exist on any claim of usefulness. It is 
not a legitimate branch of trade, supplying 
a natural and healthful demand, but, as we 
have already seen, an active, tireless 
agency in the creation of an unnatural de- 
mand for that which is only pernicious in 
its effects. If its dreary pathway of vice 
be illumined by one good deed done for 
country or for humanity, it has not yet 
been reported. If it has one redeeming 
virtue to offset against an unbroken mo- 
notony of wickedness, it has been most 
successfully concealed. Its character, 
purpose and history declare it to be a 
proper subject for political outlawry, with- 
out title to sympathy, or the right to be. 

If society has the right of self-protec- 
tion against unjust taxation it most assur- 
edly may protect itself against the une- 
qualed burden imposed by the liquor 
traffic. If the right exists to guard the 
community against crime, corruption or 
the spread of contagious disease, for a 
much stronger reason it exists against the 
saloon, which is the known cause of more 
crime, corruption, disease and death than 
any other agency. 

The only honest ground on which the 
saloon system can claim the right to be, is 
the right of the individual to get money 
regardless of the consequences to society. 
And for the same reason that we punish 
criminals who put that principle into 
practice, we have the right to abolish the 
saloon. This suggests my fourth and last 
question, 


HOW SHALL THE SALOON BE UTTERLY DE- 
STROYED ? 


The answers to this question are more 
abundant than harmonious. More time 
and strength are wasted on the discussion 
of methods, than in their application 
More thought seems to be given to the 
plan of campaign, and the kind of weap- 
ons to be employed, than in using them. 

A good general will always employ the 
methods best adapted to the conditions of 
the struggle, and he will, if possible, vary 
them as the circumstances require. If he 
knows the methods most dreaded by the 
enemy, he will be likely to prefer them. 
In battle a good soldier will use whatever 
weapon may be at hand, whether it be 
cannon, rifle, musket, pitchfork or club; 
and he will not decline the club because 
he cannot have the cannon. I would ap- 
ply these illustrations to the war against 
the liquor power. Instead of wrangling 
about the methods to be employed, I 
would, so far as practicable, adopt them 
all, using such in each locality, as under 
existing conditions will prove most effec- 
tive, and always giving the preference to 
those most dreaded by the enemy. If the 
use of my shot-gun to-day inspires him 





with more terror, than the threat of my 
heavy artillery in the indefinite future, I 
should use the shot-gun,while the field is 
being prepared for the artillery. 

The National Republican Anti-Saloon 
Committee, answering the question 
‘*What shall be done?’ has voiced the 
thought I would present, more tersely 
than I can, in these words : 


““(1) The saloon ought to be put out of 
existence ; (2) the people of each state and 
municipality ought to have the opportunity, 
whenever desired, of deciding when and 
how this shall be done; and (3) that until 
destroyed, the saloon ought to be crippled 
by every restraint and disability, which 
local public sentiment will enforce, and 
made to reimburse as much as possible of 
the public loss it causes.” 

This policy, you will observe, covers the 
entire ground, prohibition, restriction, 
local option and taxation, and if any 
other effective method can be devised, it 
will be welcomed. It commends itself to 
common sense. It does not require a new 
political party, but invites the co-opera- 
tion of good men in all parties. 

It is broad enough to accommodate all 
who have the cause at heart. . It invites 
the friends of temperance and order, from 
all quarters, to rally to a common point, 
though they may come by different roads. 
It is eminently practical. It adapts itself 
to all conditions and localities. It does 
not deny prohibition to the country, be- 
cause the cities are not ready for it. It 
does not say to the cities you must endure 
freerum until you can enforce total pro- 
hibition. 

It is the policy most dreaded by the 
enemy, because instead of selecting his 
strongholds, and declaring that until 
these surrender we will do nothing, it 
everywhere and always attacks him at 
his weakest point. It is also the policy 
which will rally the Republican party to 
its support; and the same mighty and in- 
vincible forces which rescued the nation 
from the power and dominion of slavery, 
will rescue it from the curse of alcohol. 
Many leading Republicans have given it 
their cordial approval, and the masses 
are ready and anxious to move. Several 
states under its control are already wag- 
ing a successful war against the saloon. 
That it is the mission of the Republican 
party to add this grandest achievement 
to its already incomparably glorious 
record, no one can doubt, who remem- 
bers the ‘‘mandate that summoned it 
into existence,” or the ‘‘ stately procession 
of political problems” it has so success- 
fully solved. 

The apparent indifference with which 
many good people seem to regard this evil 
is incomprehensible. How shall we ac- 
count for it? A few weeks ago the whole 
civilized world was shocked, and justly 
so, by the burning of two hundred people 
in a theater in Paris. That very night, 
the fires of the saloon probably destroyed 


more than that number in the United: 


States alone, and under circumstances far 
more shocking. The existence of a dozen 
cases of cholera in New York would alarm 
the whole country, and yet there are nine 
thousand saloons in that city, each of 
which is more dangerous than a dozen 
case of cholera. 

Is it not true that our long familiarity 
with the saloon and its work, has blinded 
us to its enormities? Suppose we had 
never seen or heard of it until it suddenly 
burst upon us in all its destructive wicked- 
ness. What indignation and _ horror 
would thrill every breast! The patriotic 
response to the first rebel gun at Sumter 
would seem cold in comparison with the 
popular uprising,which would overwhelm 
and utterly destroy the hideous and hate- 
ful thing. 

Or suppose that while the nation slept, 
wearied with the care and toil of daily 
life, an enemy had crept in and planted 
his minions on every block, and on every 
street of our cities and villages, and we 
had suddenly awakened, on this Fourth of 
July morning, to find him destroying our 
people at the rate of 80,000 per annum, 
filling our jails and poor-houses with his 
victims, taxing us hundreds of millions 
for his own gain, debauching our young 
men and maidens, converting our homes 
into hells, breeding anarchy and vio- 
lence, polluting our elections, and brib- 


ing our law-makers, in order to main- 
tain his power. Would good men be in- 
different? Would politicians court his 
favors? Would political parties form 
alliances with him for mutual protection 
and support? Precisely such an enemy is 
in our midst. Shall he remain until he 
subverts all we hold sacred, or shall we, 
by a common patriotic impulse, renew 
our declaration of Independence, and 
banish the destroyer forever from our 
homes and our country ? 


An Appeal to Conscience. 


If there be any persons present who pre- 
fer party to country, personal ambition to 
the good of humanity, or who do not de- 
sire to destroy the saloon and its evils, to 
them I have nothing more to say; but to 
those honest, earnest men, who are trou- 
bled by conscientious scruples touching 
some of the methods suggested, I may be 
pardoned a few closing words. 

You decline to employ some of them be- 
cause you say, to vote for them is to be- 
come particeps criminis with the liquor 
seller. You insist that taxation implies 
the reciprocal duty of protection; that re- 
striction by license is a direct complicity 
and participation in the guilt; that local 
option is but another name for local 
license, when the community choose so to 
vote. 

At best is not your theory that ‘ taxa- 
tion implies protection” a mere abstrac- 
tion? If taxed, would the saloon have any 
other or different protection from what it 
now has? Is itreally worth while to allow 
this abstraction to deter you from crip- 
pling it wherever you can, and from com- 
pelling it, so long as it does exist, to reim- 
burse a portion of the loss it causes? 

As to restriction by license, are you not 
misled by the use of the word? Does it 
always mean a permit? In one sense if 
doubtless does, but in a broad and practi- 
cal sense it does not. In a community 
where no liquors are sold, to license would 
be to permit. But take the case where 
there are a thousand saloons in full blast, 
and restriction by license will drive nine 
hundred out of existence. Is not this a 
restriction rather than a permission. The 
one hundred continue to do, under heavy 
penalties, only what they are now doing 
without penalty; while the 900 are closed. 
Do you not thereby remove a part of the 
evils? Is not the business crippled and its 
evils reduced to some extent? Do you 
not, by closing the 900, afford some pro- 
tection to the community? Grant that it 
is not all you desire to do, but as that is 
at present impossible, is it not better 
to do what youcan? If your difficulty is 
really one of conscience, as in many cases 
it doubtless is, let me appeal to your con- 
science from another standpoint. Suppose 
you are a resident of a city which has one 
hundred saloons. Taxation and restric- 
tion would close eighty of them, including 
the lowest and most dangerous class. 
Your individual vote would accomplish 
this. Dare you withhold it because the 
majority, not up to your level, will not 
unite with you in closing the other twen- 
ty? What does your conscience say to 
your responsibility for the mischief the 
eighty may do? You could have closed 
them, but you would not? Are you not 
responsible for the evils you might have 
prevented? Can you excuse yourself to 
your conscience by the plea: ‘‘ I could not 
prohibit the entire evil, and therefore I 
consented to eighty per cent. of it?” 

Again, suppose that ina given state you 
have not the power to enact a prohibitory 
law, but that in one-half of it the people 
desire to enact and enforce probibition 
through local option, and you have the 
power to give them thatright. Will your 
conscience permit you to deny them that 
power, because some other localities may 
prefer regulation or restriction, to pro- 
hibition? Would your conscience excuse 
you for refusing protection to the thou- 
sands you might save, because you could 
not save all? Take these questions home 
with you. Ask your God and your con- 
science to answer them, and I shall be 
content. 





After a hearty vote of thanks to the 
speakers of the day, the Benediction was 
pronounced, and the exercises came to a 





close. 
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Literature. . 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
‘ashers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
"her notice. 

DR. McILVAINE’S WISDOM OF THE 


APOCALYPSE* 


Tue author of ‘‘The Wisdom of Holy 
Scripture” comes again before the Chris- 
tian public with a volume similar in char- 
acter to the first, and with the laudable 
purpose of bringing what light and sense 
he can to the vexed subject of the inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse. 

In form this treatise isa running com- 
mentary on the bock, and suffers some- 
what from the want of summaries, re- 
capitulation, general index and _ tables 
of the book or recapitulation of the au- 
thor’s conception of it. To offset this, 
however, is the gain in literary attractive- 
ness and flow for the general reader. As 
a whole the work is done with remarkable 
good sense, and so as to bring out and im- 
press as few, if any, expositors have done 
the large meaning and practical value of 
the Apocalypse. 

Dr. McIlvaine is neither a futurist nor 
a preteritist in his scheme of interpreta- 
tion. With all the respect he acknowl- 
edges for his friend and fellow-townsman, 
Dr. Craven, he differs with him toto ceelo 
as to premillennarian theories. The strik- 
ing characteristic of the exposition is 
judicious moderation. The object of the 
author’s search, as indicated by his title, 
is the ‘‘ wisdom” of the book, and not a 
chase after trifles. The result is that we 
lay down his volume with a feeling of 
satisfaction that the Apocalypse is not, 
after all, as blind, barren or puzzling as 
its illuminated expositors have made it 
cat, and that the wisdom of God has illus- 
trated itself in these its closing revelation, 
both in the richness and wholly unique 
value of what it has disclosed, and in the 
way in which these things which are re- 
served have been left. His words on this 
subject are worth quoting: 








“Hence I venture to maintain that the 
book, in its general import, its spiritual aims, 
its grand moral ideas, and its outlines of the 
providential history of the Church and the 
world, is intelligible, and I shall try to 
show that it can be made exceedingly in- 
teresting and edifying to the plainest read- 
ers. The disappointment which so many 
experienee arises in great part from their 
unreasonable curiosity. They would know 
for certain who is antichrist, when he is to 
appear, when and where the great battle of 
Harmageddon shall be fought, why Satan, 
after having been chained and locked up in 
prison for a thousand years, must be set at 
liberty again to deceive the nations, and 
when the final consummation will take 
place.” 

The best thing that could be said of the 
exposition is that it fulfills the promise im- 
plied in this extract. 

In a general, and, as we believe, true 
sense, the author finds in the Revelation a 
picture or panorama of the world’s history, 
in its relation to God and Christianity. 
He looks on it as an inspired exhibition of 
the divine philosophy of that history. 
This is a view which requires great good 
judgment and hard sense in the expositor 
tg prevent it from dropping into unwar- 
ranted dogmatism. In the hands of a 
small or narrow expositer it would be 
sure to follow the author's own prejudices 
and assumptions. We shall not say that 
Dr. McIlvaine has always succeeded in 
keeping out of this ditch. His anti-Ro- 
man expositions bave a dogmatic precis- 
ion which look as if he were at least one 
foot in. What his fellow Presbyterian 
Professor Milligan has observed on this sub- 
ject is much nearer the truth. We have also 
grave doubts as to the design of our Lord 
to endow his Church permanently with the 
gift of miracles, or to bestow anything 
like miraculous power on prayer or faith, 
or that the disappearance of these gifts is 
due to a loss of spiritual vigor in the 
Church, or will be recovered in the days of 
its triumph. 

We have noticed Dr. McIlvaine’s dissent 
from the premillennial interpretation, He 
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states the case with great fairness, allow- 
ing quite as much force to the argument 
as it will bear, and in summing up against 
it only brings forward the points which 
tell most strongly for his immediate pur- 
pose. Perhaps his moderation gives more 
cogency to his conclusions. While he ac- 
cepts the general doctrine that the world’s 
history is the world’s judgment, and that 
the kingdom of God advances by a di- 
vinely directed development from within, 


“he gives a degree of importance to catas- 


trophic events, which is startling in itself 
and disproportioned to his general princi- 
ple. 

The Book of the Revelation certainly 
makes the impression that God stands be- 
hind the orderly course of Providence 
with great and awful powers in his hand, 
and that we may well live in awe of his 
judgments in the earth. But this is 
carried too far when it is pressed to such 
a point as to lead us to despair of Chris- 
tianity as having in itself, in its divine 
principle, and in the presence of God in it, 
the redeeming potency to which we can 
trust with untroubled faith for the re- 
demption of the world. The object of 
faith is Christ in Christianity. It is a 
species of unbelief weakening in itself, and 
both confusing and not without a touch of 
fanaticism in it which despairs of the 
Gospel and resorts for relief to some catas- 
trophic interposition. The descriptions of 
the Apocalypse are to be regarded simply 
as disclosures of the awful power that 
supports Christianity, and which works in 
it, behind it and. with it for the redemption 
of the world. 

A point of too great merit in this vol- 
ume to be passed over without notice is 
the connection of the imagery and doc- 
trine of the Apocalypse with other parts 
of Scripture. This connection has often 
been remarked; but we are safe in saying 
that Dr. McIlvaine has brought it out more 
fully by giving the passages at length. 
It is a point of much importance as _ bear- 
ing both on the interpretation of prophecy 
and on the conception we are to have of 
the action of divine inspiration on the 
apostle’s mind. It sets this book before 
us not so much asa distinct message and 
the revelation of a new vision, as the final 
summing up of the whole message of God, 
anew gathering of its scattered rays into 
one focus of unexampled brilliancy, a con- 
centration of all the resources of inspired 
poetry and imaginative portrayal into 
the disclosure of the divine philosophy of 
the Christian world and the Christian’s 
hope and faith. 

- - —_ 

THE promised new Macmillan edition 
of Shakespeare has appeared on our table, 
dedicated to H. B. M., the Queen Victoria, 
in her jubilee year, and entitled ‘“‘ The Vic- 
toria Edition.”’ It is in three volumes, 
16mo, printed on good paper with clean, 
open, well-cut type, from the press of the 
Messrs. R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh, without 
note,comment, introduction or appendix, ex- 
cepting a Shakespearean Glossary, published 
in the third volume, which has been newly 
prepared for this edition and contains a con- 
siderable amount of the matter which usu- 
ally goes into notes. The text is reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Globe Edition,” and is therefore 
the Cambridge text prepared by the Messrs. 
William George Clark and William Aldis 
Wright. The excellence of this text has had 
wide recogyition, and is by general consent 
such as to put it in the same class with 
Richard Grant White’s. It is based on the 
careful comparative study of the folio and 
quarto text. For reading purposes and 
general family use this and the very similar 
three volume Riverside Edition meet all the 
requirements. (Macmillan & Co.) 


..No one has done with his pen so much 
for the development of the business side of 
church activity as the Rev. Sylvanus Stall. 
His manuals, beginning with “‘How to pay 
Church Debts,’ have been commended in our 
columns. He has now brought all his work 
toa focus ina general manual on Methods of 
Church Work, Religious, Social and Fi- 
nancial. With the considerable exception 
of the Sunday-school this new publication 
covers the whole ground, and supplies min- 
isters and church workers with a text-book 
which will be most useful for regular con- 
sultation. To master it will be as good asa 
course of training fora much neglected, but 
highly important side of church administra- 
tion. The manual is divided into seven 
parts, devoted successively to ‘“Organiza- 
tion,” “Saving the Young,” “Religious 





Meeting&,” “Social Meetings,” Pastor’s 
Aids,’ “Financial’’and ‘‘Benevolent Work.”’ 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) 


.-The Orange Judd Co. publish a use- 
ful manual on Propagaion of Plants, by 
Andrew S. Fuller, author of “The Grape 
Culturist,” “The Small Fruit Culturist,” 
“Practical Forestry,’’ etc. The manual is 
fully described on the title page, as giving 
the principles which govern the develop- 
ment and growth of plants,their botanical af- 
finities and peculiar properties,together with 
descriptions of the process by which varieties 
and species are crossed or hybridized, and 
the many different methods by which culti- 
vated plants may be propagated and multi 
plied. The manual contains numerous use- 
ful illustrations and diagrams. (Orange 
Judd Co.) 
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as Messrs. Cassell & Company have 
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world. Dumas, Dickens or Charles 
Reade would have given worlds 
for such material as Inspector 
Byrnes has furnished Mr. Haw- 
thorne. 

“A Tragic Mystery” 
describes a mysterious murder 
which startled New York several 
years ago, narrates the efforts 
madé by the Police to discover the 
criminal, the circumstances by 
which for a long time they were 
baffied and misled, and the final 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
IVAN ILYITCH, 


By Count Lyor N. ToTstor. Translated From the 
Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
The popular interest awakened in the works of this 


famous author will be quickened and intensified by 
this volume, 2 which Count Tolstoi’s whole Trg ~%3 


philosop! 7 &- concretely revealed—and 
hase in the evolution of the author’s eculiar views 
presented under the guise of short allegorical tales 


or tracts for the common people of Russia a. 


The Conquering Cross. <The Church.) 


By Rrv. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 12mo, $1.25. The fifth 
volume of the “ Christ and Christianity ’’ series, by 
the same author. ai 

"he Spectator of January 22d, 1887, says: “* We gladly 
our iteaptns there is phe 4 in Mr. Haweis’s treat- 
ment of his subject which we admire, and that with 
his general aim to give a living, personal interest to 

the records of Christianity, and the words and acts of 

Christ, we peartily sym athize. There is much fresh- 

ness and vitality, much unction ’ —to use a word now 

happily rescu trom the mockery with which it was 
once used—in the application of his subject to the per- 
sonal spiritual life. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Aster Place, New York. 


American Guide-Books. 


Newly Revised in 1887. $1.50 each. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


“ The best, most thoroughly systematic, and useful 
guide-books yet prepared in this country.”—The Inde- 
pendent. 

“Complete, exhaustive and exact. 
good thing for a traveling satchel, 
place in the library.”’—Outing. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


“ Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras d’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or other re- 
sorts of this picturesque and historic region—the land 
of perpetual coolness and guaintness—will find this 
book invaluable.”—New York Graphic. 

“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really im- 
mense.”’—Literary World. 


“Every one going to Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick or Quebec should buy Ticknor’s excellent * Mari- 
time Provinces,’a rich treasury of everything the 

tourist wantsto know about those delightful coun- 
tries.” — Boston Gazette. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


“ The best book ever made for a similar purpose. It 
covers the ground so completely that, as a matter of 
economy, no visitor to the White Mountains should be 
without it.”— Magazine of American History. 





It is not onlya 
but deserves a 


“Equal to the best foreign cuide-books, and super- 
latively intelligent accounts of whatever is worth 
knowing and seeing in the countries they cover. 
These exquisitely rich and fine volumes serve also as 
pleasant reminders of days spent in rational enjoy- 
ment. Totravel with one of these guide-books isa 
liberal education.”—The Beacon. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
ANDOVER REVIEW 


For JULY now ready, with four excellent contributed 
Articles, an Editorial on The Decision of the Board of 
Visitors, and anotner article comprising, with notes 
and comments, the Judgment of the Visitors and of the 
Trustees in the Cases of the Accussed Professors. 


35 Cents; $4.00 a Year, 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of 
Christian Doctrines. By the Editors of the An- 
dover Review, Professors ia Andover Theological 
Seminary. $1.00. 

a trial and condemnation of the Andover Profes- 


rs for“ heterodoxy,” largely for wh: ut they pub- 
lished in this book, renders it a book of unusnal in- 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


sermons by THEODORE T. MUNGER, D.B,, qqether. of 

*On the Threshold,” “ Lamvs and Paths,” ith 

a Prefatory Essay on ** The New Theology.” san 
gilt top, $1.50. 

“The prefatory essay certainly contains the full- 

est and clearest statement of what the ‘new theolo- 

gy’ is with which we have ever met. his 


volume is most fascinating.”—The Congrepationaliat. 
(Boston) 


THE APPEAL TO LIFE. 


By THEODORE T. MUN- 
1 vol. lfmo, $1.50. 


THE SHAYBACKS IN CAMP. 


Ten Summers Under Canvas. By SAMUEL 
ROWS and ISABEL C. BARROWS. 
Lake Memphremagog. 16mo, $1.00. 


An excellent summer book, containing many prac- 
tical sugee stions for spending vacation in a simple, 
healthful and delightful way. The Shayback Camp 
is a family camp, and its life and various interests are 
described in a most engaging and charming manner. 


GER, D.D. 


J. BAR- 
With Map of 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


a 1 East Seventeenth St., New York, 


For Boys © by sins.’ Sincracno. 
chor “of “ For Giris. - 
Gives in wre phanquage router important for eve 
youth. ROSS workers will welcome this boo! 
as an efficient aid in the Social Purity movement. 
FOR BOYS is a book of 300 pages, peteeee in clear 
Re on _ class paper, and handsomely bound. Post- 


Circulars and List of, HEALTH Books FREE! 
TERMS ro AGENTS. 


SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE, 
Send for our Catalogue of old and new Books at 
priate ed bose HCTTE” RONDE’ a 
r ol 8. Cc 
Pond 9 Courtiandt St., N. Y. 





The Finest Paper ever issued for 10 cts, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


London News| + 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


The issue of July 9 will contain 
Full itlustrations and proceedings of 


QUEEN'S JUBILEE, 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, but to 
be sure of it leave your orders NOW, 


PRICE TEN CENTS A COPY. 


Subscription, $4 per year. Address ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS CO., Potter Building, New York. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS NEW BOOKS. 
A Lad’s. Love. 


By ARLO BATES. 16mo0, cloth, price $1.00. 


Mr, Bates’s romance has Campobello for its /ocale 
and for its subject an experience which most young 
men undergo, a boyish love for a mature woman. The 
story is told in an unusually happy vein. 





Ourselves and Our 
Neighbors: 


SHORT CHATS ON SOCIAL TOPICS. By 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 16mo, 
cloth, price $1.00. 


Mrs. Moulton ranges over such topics as “ Rosebuds 
in Society,” * Young Beaux and Old Bachelors,” “En- 
gagements,” “After Marriage,” and other similar vi- 
tal experiences, which are discussed with exquisite 
refinement, good sense and unfailing charm. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


A YEAR IN EDEN, By Miss Preston. Paper 
covers, 0 cents. TO ROME ON A TRICYCLE, 
By Mrs. and Mr. PENNELL. Illustrated. Paper cov- 
ers, 0cents. A WEEK AWAY FROM TIME, 
Second Edition. $1.5. CATHEDRAL DAYS, 
By Mrs. Dopp, With Illustrations. Third Edition. 
$2.00. CRACKER JOE, the new No Name. $1.00 
BETWEEN WHILES, A New Volume of Stories 
by HELEN JACKSON (H. H.). $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed Rost-paild, by the 
publishers, KOBEKTS BROTHERS, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





A 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROP. ; 

ie HARPER'S CA sire wilt be 
ow nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS., FRANKLIN SQUARE, Ny, Y. 


TAINTOR’S 


Guide-Books. 


[ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOODCUTS 
Price 25 Cents Each, by Mail. 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Containing a description of and directions for visit- 


ing the public buildings etc. -, Street weeUey, Travel- 
ers’ Directory and Map of New Yor 


SEASIDE RESORTS. 
Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 
HUDSON RIVER ROUTE. 
New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, 


Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adirondacks, Montreal and Que 


SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED. 
Guide to Saratoga Springs, with maps and wood- 
cuts. 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 


New York to Watkins’ Glen, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Chautauqua and Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway. 


NEW YORK TO SARATOGA, BUFFALO 
AND NIAGARA FALLS. 
Via Hudson River and New York Central Railroad 
NEWPORT ROUTE. 
New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall Miver. 
Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay 


NEW YORK TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Via N. Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River R. R. 
NORTHERN RESORTS. 


White Mountains, Lake Momphremescs, Green 
Mountains, Lake Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal and 
housand Islands. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS. 


New York and Philadelphia pd Easton, Bethlehem 
Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Har- 
risburg, Williamsport and Elmira. 


NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, BAL- 
TIMORE AND WASHINGTON. 


Containing a complete description of the City of 
Washington. 


SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING. By W. O. STILLMAN, M.D. 
Above Guides sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25c. each. 

For saie by newsdealers and booksellers. Published by 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & (0O,, | F 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York 


AGENTS. 








18 TO 8S A DA ¥ , Samples worth $1 50 FRE 


E. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write, BREw- 
STER’S SAFETY REINHOLDER Co., Holly, Mich. 


wa . 
$5 to $10 A DAY. Men and Women ante 
from $5.00 to $10.00 a Fook cas make it every day in 
the year.” se 80 orders in a t three 
days.” Terms Ht asi Publisher, Boson. 
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QBERLIN, © SERVATORY f Tlusic 

With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors. 
and a splendid butlding for its exclusive use, the Ober: 
lin Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the 
Study of Music. 

ip Jappnoe. FIRST 

WEEK in January, FIRST WEEK in A 


Terms begin THIRD WEEK 
If you are inten to study Es in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 
KF B, RICE, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 


FREE! 


Are you a Singing Class Teacher? 


If 80, send us your name and 


and we will mail rE Free GHERS GL’ a sample 

copy of “THE ACHERS’ CLUB,” By 

. & ver pie bed little work containing 

i lemontery principles of music and the best 

method of teaching them. This offer holds ood until 

Sort. Ist, 1887 only. The regular price o 
* Club” is 25cents. Address 


The JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
Sincinnati. ©. 


WEAVER ORGANS 


mate up of any goods mate. Guaranteed for € years 
of an: e. y 
Send for for Catalog ie, a terms, free, te 








* Teach- 












EDUCATION. , 
7 AMERICAN 


DEST TEACHERS, axo‘roncios, 


rovided for Families, Sohoole Cellages 
DrgmRtly Brey poe su enon with pt 
Circulars of Good Schools free Parents 
— hg gs) he seabed om 


-—= fy Material, etc. 
J. W. _SCHEMERHORN & Cont East l4th Street, N. Y. 
For Young 


ABBOT ACADEM Ladies, 


The fifty-ninth year come on a Thursday, September 
&th. For catalogues apply to W. F. DRAPER, for ad- 
mission, to Miss PHILENA Sek un Principal, An- 
dover, Mass. 


ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Thirty-seventh year begins September 6th, 1887. 
For circulars or special information, 
Address 
HORACE E. Smrru, LL.D., Dean, 
Albany, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, 


A College proper. with power to confer degrees, was 
incor rated in 1849, and endowed by the State of 
Maryland in 180. It has an able Faculty, with all 
the appointments of a first-class institution, and 
affo ds one facility for a thorough, accom plished 
and practica' It has gl + u- 
ates and trained and sent forth 200 teachers, who are 

>» positions. The fortieth year opens 
Sept 


N.C, BROOKS, M, Ay LL, D., Pres‘t, 
BANgee., THEOLOGIC ‘AL SEMINARY. 
of teachers. Full course of study. Ad- 

dress Brolesuer Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 


Anni ‘ip eg SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AG cy Sprecuss may be depeaded 
on to ‘vurnish suitab teachers ‘ond to inform no others. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


BOTH SEXES. JoHN I. BLAIR FOUNDATION. 
Euglish, Latin, Greek, French, German, Music, Draw- 
ing and Painting. Healthy location; extensive play 
grounds; building warmed by steam; gymnasium; 
ma endowment; low rates; scholarships; prizes. 

H. SHUMAKER. Ph.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


For Circular address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
NNSYLVANIA Poiladetpbie 1700 Green S 


miss pyeR ie es AND, OREABH, SetoaL 


Its aim is to h ro become accurate thinkers 
and cultured and fiteltigens women. Post Graduate 
Courses a specialty. European Vacation Tours. 

For the higher edu- 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, . Sation, a 


+4 unsur enty-five acres— 
twelve: in po ake for rowing aa ‘cxating. Classi- 
. al and peeral course of apar also preparatory on 

ptional. For circulars and admission apply to J. D. 
RINGSBU RY, Treasurer, Bradford, Mass. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


MISS ANNE, HATHAWAY. ‘B OWN’s 
poardisg os Day School for Girls, 785 and 
787 Euclid Ln Cleveland, Ohio. Fall term begins 
September 2ist, 1 1887. 


FOR. LARGER, SALAR NES, ie estos 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, A. eee schools, col- 
leges and families in the West ath with Super- 
intendeats, Principals and T eachers for eve rn 
ment of work. MRS. L. FREEMAN BROC tf 

‘34 West 23d Street, New w York. 


ANEW SCHOOL) 
Thirty miles from New York, with NEw FEATURES. 
Order program and picture ot 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappaqua,N.Y. 

















‘Ti, ARO RANOBRGR f= 
dation, equipment, zuma iad istirm 


a 

conn plete in its a) 4 
ments. 16 teachers Seed, peel 
U. Army 


Officer. at ty 
terms, address reas CHAS. STURTEVAN MOORE, A. i 
(Harvard), Head Master. 


NHELTENHAM ACADEMY, CHELTEN HILLS, 
near Philada. Laas any 4 voor. Fine buildings 
and grounds. Prepares boys lege or 
Ri ae aateee. Miltary dil, nasium. Term: 
For seen ie Rector, RE 3 
LEMENTS, D-D., comakentawn, P, ©. O., Pa. 
D® W LADIES’ atm aN. RY, Carmel, N 
ero ns Sept. 14 
circular. Geo. ‘Gnobey SMITH, A 











ul, homelike, tha: 





Seminary. Superb new buil steam 
heatea. a nt : and four 
other gradua: courses for ladies and tlemen. 
Twelve essors and Teach Literary 
Societies ; a term; Prizes in 


Oratory, in Music and 
Jour Ungine Sapka Fes cui cctelenes, ollie 
le Rew 
KING, DD. ForT EDWakD, N.Y. 


MISS GILMAN’S 
Boston, i and wil reopen Scheol at mer 2th, Is Square, 


Mass., \ 
E sete, 
The 


ey 


FEMA FEMALE 
COLLECE 








GANNETT, INSTITUT 


Voor begins 
Rev. Gen i Gannett, re oh Che Ghesstor San 


GLENDAL 


Thirty fourth year. Fifteen miles north of Cin- 
clo math Best facilities and therough instruction 
tm all branches—English, Scientific and Classical. 
Also in Music and Art. Address 


Le D. POTTER, D.D.. Glendale, Ohio. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


sou Wipers. Bee Berkshire Co, Mess » Propara- 
ory school for 8 ns Thursda 
15th, "Vor catalogues addeons ano. F. MILLS, Prin 
IQHLAND MILITARY agape. 
Worcester. 


1887. Boys fitted “tor yeh! Scientific Schools and 














Colleges. __¢. B. ETCALY, A.M., Superintendent. — 
Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 


Programs of the instruction offered, for the 
academic year beginning October Ist, 1887, 


to Graduate, Undergraduate, and Special 
Students will be sent on application. 


HOWARD, COLLEGIATE , INSTI- 


Preparatory, Classical 











clpalor B, B. HOWARD, Sec’y, W Bridgewater, Mass. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


Y, 27th year. Advantages unsur- 
AS course, ddress 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


LAWRER CEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


{tis desirable that applications should be made 
trom 3 to 6 months in advance of date of entrance. For 
Catalogue comse ating CS urses of Sindy ene Calender, 
address MES C, MACKE E, PH.D. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, WN. J. w.J 
XNDON, HA ALL, POU GHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


A Girls’ B: School of the best clase For 
catalogues, address ¢ AMUEL w. V. BUCK, 4 A.M 


OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad | Strest 
—Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Young 
Ladies. Reopens September bth, 1887. es 2 
rT) AD 1? tells how students with 

small means can gain 
NORMAL, COLLEGIATE BUGSCAL, or AR Fau- 
cation. Send fora vy to pal of Mt. Carrell 
Seminary, Carro i Co., . 











‘OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG ‘LADIES, 


Removed in 1888 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY CooKR, 
will begin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 28th. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Principals. Emeritus Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENN#TT, Miss u. L. BONNEY, 
“ SYLVIA J. EgsTMAN. A. DILLAY#. 











LVERVIEW, WW PotchKeepsie, N: 
thoroughly for r College, 
thé plc ‘academies and Business. Military 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


_ ARE SEMINARY Po FoR ie. ste Lagies, 


Kee uperior facilities for 
tealdent it physician. Roh Ke 
THA, nLLARD. Principal. 


ROCKLAND, Connece 


TORY and 
YOUNG L oe, Por Boys and Young Men. 


yay vil Art, age 
and y. "Bend for’ new os 


Next 
opens Sept. 14th, oe KZ. BANE. AM, 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


ox 
FULL Conan of Study. Superior 
tactlities for UBC. ao ART. Location beautiful 
and healthful. Session begins September 14th, 


1887. pend tors cutale 
gE, BRE. » D.D.. President. 





| WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


= a Lotte. .8. Fine Library, Lab- 
Hest of and Ca ts. Thorough instrac- 
tion. we of oo nfluences. Send for ef circular to 
. E. STANTON, Principai, Norton, Mass. 
5 M, WI INSON’S HOME 
Re SOL. FOR GIRLS, Syracuse, '. 
Only ten aes. Refers to Rev. Neary Ward bobtbes 
Hon, Andrew D. White, Louisa May Alcott. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. 


conerars Method for SELF- INSTRUCTION. 
anual 


7 1.50; Reader, 7. Epitome, 25; Fy tail, 
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Ueligions Intelligence. ” 


THE late Presbyterian Assembly at Omaha 
took advanced ground on the subject of 
union in mission fields. We copy part of 
the resolutions adopted that our readers may 
see how strong the deliverance was: 

“I. That in order to build up independent 
national churches holding to the Reformed doc- 
trine and the Presbyterian polity, on foreign 
fields, the more general and complete identifi- 
cation of our missionaries with the native min- 
isters and churches and other foreign mission- 
aries on these fields is of the most vital im- 
portance, and needs to be pushed forward as 
rapidly as is consistent with a due regard to the 
interests of all parties to these unions. 

“II. That in countries where it is possible 
satisfactorily to form Union Presbyteries, the 
further organization of Presbyteries in con- 
nection with this General Assembly is dis- 
couraged, and in countries where there are now 
Presbyteries in connection with this General 
Assembly, but where it is possible satisfactorily 
to form Union Presbyteries it is strongly urged 
that the steps be taken, as rapidly as this can 
wisely be dene, to merge the membership in 
Union Presbyteries, and to dissolve the Presby- 
teries of this General Assembly. 

“IIL. That in the case of our ordained foreign 
missionaries who are not in full membership of 
Union Presbyteries covering the territory where 
they reside, it is urged that so soon as practi, 
cable, they become full members; and also that 
when our foreign missionaries are full members 
of these or as rapidly as they become such, they 
are urged to ask letters of dismissal from their 
Presbyteries to these Union Presbyteries; and 
it is hereby ordered that so soon as these letters 
are accepted, they cease to be regular members 
of the Presbyteries of this General Assembly. 

“IV. That in case any missionary thinks it 
undesirable to make this transfer of ecclesiasti- 
cal membership, the decision as to the question 
shall be left to the home Presbytery to which he 
belongs; before which body, if so desired by it, 
he shall lay his reasons for the delay; and the 
Presbyteries are requested to use patience in 
dealing with such cases.” 

...-An article in a Scotch Monthly di- 
vides the 1,200 pastors of the National Re- 
formed Church of Holland into three class- 
es: The Moderns or Rationalists, the Evan- 
gelicals of the Groningen school, and the 
Evangelical Orthodox and Confessionalists. 
The Moderns generally deny the supernai- 
ural, and some are on the brink of atheism. 
They number about 600. The Groningen 
school pumber about 300. They are not 
properly evangelical, although that word 
is applied to them. They are really Semi- 
Arians and Semi-Pelagians. The remaining 
party, about 300, hold the essential truths 
of Christianity. They are divided into two 
sections—‘‘ the simply Evangelical, or Or- 
thodox, as they are called, who, believing 
in the fundamental doctrines of salvation, 
yet scruple to receive the Belgic Confession 
and other formularies in their entirety; and 
the Confessional, or Reformed, who accept 
these in all their stringency, and demand a 
return to them as the only legal basis of 
the Church.” The true Evangelical party 
is said to be making rapid progress, says the 
writer, whom we have already quoted: 

“With reference to the present crisis, by a 
careful perusal of many documents, as well as 
by personal inquiry, | have come to the conclu- 
sion that the Keformed or dissenting party, 
from a strictly legal point of view, are wholly 
in the wrong, but that from amoral and Chris- 
tian point of view they are wholly in the right. 
The Church, according to its existing constitu- 
tion and practice, is not a confessional, but, as 
it has been fitly called, a‘reglementary’ Church. 
It is held together, not by attachment to a com- 
mon confession of faith, but by a complete net- 
work of laws and regulations, descending to the 
minutest details; and these are enforced by the 
supreme Synod with the utmost rigor.” 


.... The German revisers are able to make 
haste but very slowly. They lately met in 
Halle for the regular semi-annual plenary 
session and sat for nine days. The third and 
final reading of the Old Testament was 
commenced, and Isaiah and the Psalms were 
completed. The fall meeting is to be de- 
voted tothe other prophets on which the 
sub-committee are busily at work. The reten- 
tion of so many antiquated idioms of the 
Probe-Bibel, on the authority of the lately 
deceased Germanist, Dr. Frommann, has 
given great offense, and the Canstein Bible 
Society, under whose supervision the whole 
work of revision is being done, has an- 
nounced that in this regard the necessary 
changes will be made. A commission of 
specialists has been appointed to do this, 
the Cultus Minister, Gossler, paying the 
expenses. The whole German Bible revision 
is very conservative. Textual criticism has 
been entirely ignored, the object being to 
revise the translation made by Luther ac- 
cording to Luther’s Hebrew and Greek text, 
although it is acknowledged by all that 
these texts are more or less faulty. Under 
these circamstances biblical scholarship 
can expect but few substantial benefits from 
the revision, 





....A discussion at Andover recently on 
Christian Union, in which Congregational- 
ists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Free Baptists, and Universalists and Unita- 
rians were represented, proved to be quite 
interesting. The Congregational speaker 
urged the tearing down of the walls and 
fences of denominationalism; the Episcopa- 
lian was hopeful of the gradual coming to- 
gether of all the families of the Church of 
Christ; the Methodist pronounced for strict 
adherence to essentials with liberty in nop. 
essentials; Universalists, Unitarians and un- 
sound Congregationalists could not come 
into the union he desired; the Baptist be- 
lieved the time would come when Baptists 
would cease to make difficulty on ecclesias- 
tical points; the Unitarian said there could 
be no Christian union without recognizing 
his sect and every other sect; the Universal- 
ist believed union must come on the basis 
of Universalism; the Free Baptist was not 
afraid of denominationalism, union must 
be in the heart. 


....Dr. J. C. Hartzell, assistant Secretary 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in a paper read re- 
cently before the Cincinnati Methodist 
Preachers’ meeting, is reported to have 
said: 

“The spirit of caste, which socially, educa- 
tionally, and religiously ostracizes the Negro in 
the Southern States,must be met by the constant 
and decisive protest of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in its Southern work. Slavery was an 
incident, a mere matter of method in the subor- 
dination of the blacks to the white race. The 
real thing is the subordination. Before the war 
it was slavery; just after the war it was modi- 
fied peonage; now it is by limited citizenship 
and ostracism. . No matter what the method, 
the thing insisted upon is enforced subordina- 
tion. Against that, both civilization and Chris- 
tianity protest, and manhood rebels. The Chat- 
tanooga incident in which colored students were 
rejected from a Freedmen’s school, and after- 
ward the decision reversed by the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, is the providential broaching of 
the most important issue now before not only 
the Church but also the nation.” 


....Dr. C. W. Ketcham, presiding elder, 
describes in the Western Christian Advwo- 
cate a singular development of fanaticism 
in Cincinnati. It began about two years 
ago. ‘The leading characters are Mrs. 
Martin, who claims to be God the Father, 
and her sister, Mrs. Brooke, who claims to 
be the Christ, or a second incarnation of 
Jesus Christ. Around them have been 
gathered near forty followers from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Congrega- 
tional, the Protestant Episcopal, the Presby- 
terian, and possibly one or two other 
Churches,”’ They denounced the Church as 
Babylon, but they would not ‘come out” of 
it, so at last disciplinary proceedings were 
taken in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and a number of the troublers of Israel 
were expelled. 


...-Portugal, like Spain, is Roman Catho- 
lic, but it is not entirely barred to Gospel 
influences. In Lisbon, four evangelists 
are laboring under the leadership of Canon 
Pope, of the Episcopal Church. The Scotch 
Kirk has in Sefior Carvalho an active 
agent in the capital and neighborhood. 
The Methodist evangelist, Ventura, has his 
headquarters at Oporto. A correspondent 
from Lisbon, writes: ‘‘ What we need 
most are native evangelists and preachers.” 


....Pastor Schneller, who for more than 
twenty-five years has been at the head of 
the Syrian Orphan’s Home in Jerusalem, 
reports that during the season just closed 
there have been more tourists and pilgrims 
in Jerusalem than in any single year in his 
life in the holy city. There were nearly 30,- 
000 pilgrims, Russia is erecting a tower on 
Mt. Olivet, a hundred meters high. It will 
be the highest building in the East. 


.... The missions of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and the Episcopal Board of 
Missions in Japan have been organized into 
a native Church with constitution and ca- 
nons. It is to be known as “Japan Church.” 
Bishop Bickersteth says: 

“In regard to the name of the Church, con- 
trary to my expectation, by an overwhelming 
majority, the Japanese decided in favor of Nip- 
pon Sei-Kokwai, which means Japan Church, 
that is, a Church which is suited to the Japanese. 
To escape the difficulty of translating this, the 
Church of Japan, which connotes to English 
cars so many other ideas, we are printing the 
Japanese words with a note.” 


.... The recent census of Berlin, Germany, 
shows that the Evangelicals number 1,142,520 
and the Catholics 99,462. There has been a 
slight gain of Catholics, from which the 
London Tablet comes to the absurd conclu- 
sion that the two bodies that are really 
growing are the Catholics and the Infidels. 
Other sects are crumbling. 





Missions. 


REVIVAL OF ROMAN CATHOLI- 
CISM IN MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL P. CRAVER. 


FrRoM the final triumph of the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico until the adoption of 
the Constitution of 1857 and the publication 
of the Reform Laws in 1859, the Roman 
Catholic Church exercised almost unlim- 
ited dominion, in the civil as well as in the 
spiritual affairs of the nation. It was with the 
purpose of breaking the power of the Church 
and destroying its ability to support and 
nourish revolution that the confiscation of 
Church property was decreed by Comonfort 
and carried into effect by Juarez between 
the years 1856 and 1861. The Reform Laws 
were aimed at the destruction of the power 
of the priesthood over the social and civil 
relations of the people. They decreed the 
separation of the Church and State, the 
suppression of convents and monasteries, 
the establishment of civil marriages and 
burial, and the abolition of the religious 
oath in civil affairs. 

So strong were the measures taken under 
the administration of Juarez and Lerdo 
that it seemed as though the political power 
of the Church would be completely broken, 
while not a little of its social and spiritual 
influence was destroyed. 

In pursuance of this policy, the establish- 
ment of Protestantism was encouraged, as 
a make-weight against sacerdotalism. Prot- 
estantism saw the open door and came in. 
For some years progress was rapid, and mul- 
titudes were accessible to the Gospel mes- 
sage. The land was dotted over with little 
points of light in the midst of the dense su- 
perstition and spiritual darkness that pre- 
vailed. It seemed that the evangelization 
of Mexico was to be accomplished with great 
rapidity. Much has indeed been accom- 
plished, and much is being done to-day; but 
progress is not so rapid as formerly, and we 
stop to inquire the cause. 

We find it in a decided reaction in favor 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The masses 
are less accessible now than they were ten 
years ago, and the struggle of the priesthood 
to regain their prestige and get control of 
public affairs is persistent, earnest and 
largely successful. It is true the Reform 
Laws have not been repealed, but in many 
parts of the country they are almost a dead 
letter. Processions, the host, the priestly 
vestments, clanging of bells and other fla- 
grant violations of the law are extremely 
common. The authorities in many places 
connive at these violations, and in others 
lack the nerve to execute the law against 
the will of the fanatical masses, These facts 
in themselves indicate something of a reac- 
tion, but there are others which point to a 
decided ‘‘ revival of Roman Catholicism in 
Mexico,” and of these I wish to speak 
briefly. 

First. The construction of new churches 
and the repairing of old ones. As stated 
above, ten or twelve years ago decay and 
ruin were the most striking features of the 
churches. One traveling through the coun- 
try looked in vain for new churches or even 
for those that were bright and fresh from 
repairs. But the last five years have re- 
corded a marked change. Comparatively 
few new churches are being built, because 
not needed, but everywhere almost, renova- 
tion, rebuilding, regilding, and repainting 
are seen. This indicates reviving forces. 

Second. The establishment of schools on 
an extensive scale. This has been done 
largely in self-defense, inasmuch as the pub- 
lic schools were, by law, divorced from re- 
ligion; also because Protestantism has es- 
tablished schools at almost every point 
where congregations exist, or is preparing to 
do so. The people want schools, and so the 
Catholic Church is supplying them lest the 
children go elsewhere. In many places she 
is, in defiance of law, getting thorough con- 
trol of the schools supported by the State. 

Third, The great increase in pilgrimages 
to sacred shines. ,A few years ago this 
practice was limited almost wholly to the 
poor and ignorant classes, who went in 
groups on foot to pay their vows to some 
miracle-workingimage. Now, every month 
witnesses an imposing pilgrimage by rail, 
from some one of the many dioceses to the 
great and sacred shrine of Guadaloupe near 
Mexico. In these pilgrimages are found the 
rich and educated as well as the poorer 
classes, and a bishop or archbishop heads 
the procession, accompanied by a numerous 
retinue of the inferior clergy. In the pres- 
ent year there have been as many as 1,500 
persons ina single pilgrimage from Puebla 
to Mexico. 

Fourth. The intreasing devotion to the 
Virgin of Guadaloupe. This is not limited 
to pilgrimages, but was shown by the re- 





newal, a year ago last December, of the 
oath of fealty to this image, an act that had 
not occurred before for a hundred years. 
It was attended with great solemni- 
ty and pomp. Ata given hour and ata 
signal from the bells, the people dropped 
upon their knees and took the oath of alle- 
giance to Mary of Guadaloupe. Nearly every- 
body in the streets of this city, so faras I 
could see, knelt on hearing the signal. Since 
that time many houses of the wealthy have 
a lighted lantern in some window every 
night as a signal of their consecration to 
the Guadaloupana. 

Again, this increasing devotion is marked 
by an effort now making to raise $1,000,000 
with which to crown the image of Guada- 
loupe. In the last century permission was 
obtained from the Pope for the coronation, 
but owing to difficulties here it was not 
effected. Now his Holiness has graciously 
conceded permission to carry into effect this 
pious design, and it is proposed to hang a 
massive gold crown on the head of the 
figure in December next. 

ifth. Other signs of the revival I speak 
ot are found in the greater frequency of 
“missions” carried on by ‘“ missioners,”’ 
whose great ambition appears to be to in- 
crease the blind fanaticism of the ple 
and their hatred of Protestantism; in the 
constantly augmenting influence of the 
Church party in government affairs; in the 
increasing subserviency of the people in 
general to the mandates of the priests, and 
their ery ee imperviousness to the in- 
fluence of Protestantism. Our work is be- 
coming more difficult from year to year, at 
least so far as my observation goes in the 
central states of the Republic. : 

How far will this reaction go? Will the 
Church again regain the ascendency ? To 
the first question, I take it, no one can give 
a decisive answer, for in Mexico the unex- 

cted usually happens; but to the second, 
ew who know the temper of the old Liberal 
party, and the hold its principles have in 
the country, will give an affirmative an- 
swer. One already hears with frequency 
utterances “not loud but deep,’’ from the 
old heroes, showing that ere the hour comes 
for the complete ——_ of reactionary 
principles the country will again be deluged 
with blood. But there is reason to hope 
that no such alternative will arise. Roman 
Catholicism may revive and flourish in an 
ecclesiastical and spiritual sense, but it will 
never again enslave in the civil realm the 
free om progressive Mexico of to-day and of 
the future. Two formidable barriers op- 
pose it, the constant vigilance of a libera 
progressive and liberty-loving press, an 
the organized, enlightened and growing 
forces of a truly evangelical Christianity. 

QUERETARO, MEXICO. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 17TH. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST.—Marrt. It, 1-12. 


Notres.—“ In those days.—An indefinite 
time. “John the Baptist.”,—So called 
by all the evangelists except John, who did 
not need to distinguish this John from him- 
self by any title. Heseems to nave been the 
first to introduce this rite as a pledge of re- 
pentance. “ Repent ye.”’—The repent- 
ance was the chief thing, not the baptism. 
“The kingdom of heaven.”—The 
same as the kingdom of God, the term used 
by other writers. It did not, as used by 
John the Baptist, indicate whether the ex- 
pected Messianic kingdom was to be spirit- 
ual or earthly. Christ afterward explained 
it as the period when his spiritual principles 
should begin to get control over men. 
“ Wilderness of Judea.’’—The region south 
of Bethlehem to the Dead Sea, “* By 
Isaiah-—In ix,3. ‘The prophet used the lan- 
guage of the preparation of roads, and John 
applies it to himself. “Raiment of cam- 
els’ hair,” etc.—Like Elijah; see II Kings, i, 
8. It was a rough cloth, used for tents, 
* Locusts.”,-—Not an unhealthy food, 
though not popular. ‘The description shows 
him to have been an ascetic who kept far 
from cities. “About Jordan.”’—That 
would include both sides of the Jardon, as 
far as the Samaritan border.- “Baptized 
in Jordan.”—The language implies that in 
baptism both the administrator and the 
penitent stood in the water. Whether the 
penitent was then immersed or affused does 
not here appear. “ Confessing their 
sins.”’—They not only repented, but made 
open confession. ** Pharisees.’’—The 
prominent religious teachers who made 
much of obeying the law, and held that 
Moses had given traditional as well as writ- 
ten laws. Their religion was formal and 
superficial. “* Sadducees.”—The _ free- 
thinking party, who believed in no fu- 
ture life, and were political leaders rather 
than religious. “Coming to his bap- 
tism.”—Out of curiosity and wonder, 
and partly to follow the people. “* Off- 
spring of vipers.”—The viper was a type 
of malignity. “Who hath warned 
you?”—That is, What are you here for? 
You don’t belong here. “Wrath to 
come.”—Partly in the approaching national 
calamity, partly the judgment of God on 
the sinful soul. “ Bring forth, there- 
fore, fruit worthy of, repentance.””—Be- 
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cause baptism is worthless without repent- 
ance, and repentance is vain without fruit 
to prove it. “We have Abraham,”— 
This was to rebuke their idea that their be- 
longing to God’s chosen people would save 
them without godliness. He teaches that 
Abrahamic birth is nothing; and that those 
not born of Abraham may be his true seed. 
“ Ax laid at the root.”’—Ready to cut 
it down. Judgment was impending. 
“Cast into the fire.”’—As it is the fate of 
wood to be burned, so the unrepentant will 
be destroyed. “With the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.’—Apparently referring to 
two kinds of baptism. The one the baptism 
of his saints with the Holy Spirit, which, 
in the next verse, brings the wheat into the 
garner, and the other of his foes with fire, 
which is the fate of the chaff. It is notice- 
able that one evangelist who omits the ex- 
planation of the 12th verse also omits the 
baptism with fire. It is not likely that the 
tongues of fire are referred to. “* Fan.” 
—A wooden shovel with which the threshed 
wheat and broken straw were thrown up 
against the wind. 

Instruction.—Crowds would never have 
gone out to hear John if he had preached 
smooth things. One who bitterly rebukes 
the sins of his hearers will have most hear- 
ers. Where one is angry and leaves, ten will 
come. 

The wilderness was a good way off, but 
the people went to hear. People still want 
to hear an earnest Gospel of fear and hope. 

John was a_ tremendously earnest 
preacher. He cared for nothing but his er- 
rand. He was not preaching himself, but 
the coming kingdom, and the wrath to 
come. He was afraid of nobody. People 
are afraid of such a preacher and mind him. 

John overdid his asceticism. Christ did 
differently, and he had more disciples than 
John, and did a greater work even in his 
lifetime. 

There is notbing else equal to repentance 
asa first duty. Known sins we must for- 
sake first. Then we must let the world 
know that we have done so by a public con- 
fession of God which John’s disciples made 
through the form of baptism. Christ 
adopted the same. But the chief thing is 
the repentance, and the baptism, or joining 
the Church is the form of confessing it. 

Privileges of both will save nobody. We 
are not saved becausé our parents are Chris- 
tions. Religion is a purely personal matter. 
A minister’s children may go down to death, 
while publicans and sinners are saved. 

God’s message is not simply one of hope; 
it is also of fear. There is not only a Heav- 
en, but also a Hell. The Bible as freely tells 
of one as of the other, and we must still 
warn ae to flee from the wrath to come. 
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THE Emperor Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria maintains a custom in regard to the 
holding of audiences that no other sovereign 
in Europe imitates, and which has contrib- 
uted very materially toward his great popu- 
larity. On one day in each week, and occa- 
sionally on two, he receives in a special 
apartment in the palace any person, whom- 
soever he or she may be, who desires to 
speak with him; and furthermore, receives 
such visitors practically alone—no attend- 
ants being allowed to remain in hearing dis- 
tance. Each applicant for an interview 
awaits his turn in the anteroom. A cham- 
berlain opens the door—the Emperor always 
rises from his chair behind his desk, and 
comes forward (and usually offers his hand) 
listening with the utmost courtesy to what 
the applicant has to say. Innumerable 
small and large affairs have been expedited 
by this cordial and democratic custom at the 
Vienna palace. 


— Among the costly ornaments for state 
occasions, possessed by the Pope, are four 
splendid tiaras, the most costly of which 
was presented to Pius IX by Isabella of 
Spain, as a memorial of the proclamation of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
Possibly a good many persons have won- 
dered of what materials the triple crown 
that always looks like such a weight on the 
papal forehead is composed. In reality it is 
quite light. The tiara in question is built 
on stout cloth of silver, with a light frame- 
work inside of whalebone ; and the magnifi- 
cent diamonds, emeralds and rubies with 
which the structure blazes are set in a 
framework of gold filigree work. The sap- 
phires of this crown are worth a small for- 
tune, and the whole value of the symbolic 
ornament is about $100,000. Another is 
reckoned at $80,000. 


.- The village of Cambridge, Illinois, re- 
cently was regaled with a grave and un- 
expected sentimental sensation. The oldest 
son—aged five—of Sheriff McClurg, of the 





place became violently enamored of Miss 
Sills—aged four—the only daughter of Mr. 
Henry Sills. They decided upon elopement 
and a clandestine marriage. The elopement 
proved practicable; they fled to the next 
town. The marriage was cruelly deferred, 
owing to the discovery of their hiding-place, 
and the pair were brought back with a 
strong hand. Thereupon did they again 
elope. Such perseverance deserved a better 
fate than that accorded the romantic pair, 
at last accounts, a strong attic door and 
bread and water. 


.-Hon. Frederic Douglass, who has 
lately been traveling extensively with his 
wife in England and Europe, says that he 
has returned home “with the knowledge 
that the average man in the United States 
is better clothed, fed and sheltered than in 
any other part of the world.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglass were the recipents of much atten- 
tion from European friends while they were 
abroad. 


..By the decease of Mr. Wheeler, the 
only surviving Vice-President elected by the 
people is Mr. Hannibal Hamlin, now in his 
seventy-ninth year, chosen to office a quarter 
of a century ago. 
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BLACKBURYIN’ jokes are now in order. 


..Farmer Miggins refused to clean his 
chimney, ‘ because,” he said, “‘it soots me 
asit is.”’ 


..It was the lady who thought she was 
going to swoon who had a faint suspicion.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


..The balance of trade often gives the 
purchaser only about fourteen ounces to the 
pound.—Lowell Courier. 


....A printer up in Canada is said to be 
103 years old. Will somebody give the devil 
his due, and let him die? 


..British workingman: “ Hain’t none 
o’ you chaps seen no pipe a knockin’ about 
none o’ this ’ere sheds nowhere?’”’—Ez- 
change. 


..“* As a rule deaf mutes escape sea sick- 
ness,’’ says an exchange. This is probably 
because they are in the habit of staying at 
home.—New Haven News. 


....A Lowell photographer claims to be 
able to take twenty good negatives in sixty 
minutes. This is twenty nots an hour,which 
beats a dynamite cruiser.—Lowell Courier. 


..It is. just announced that the straw- 
berry crop has been killed. In some cases 
—or boxes—sunstroke was followed by mor- 
tification setting in, but in general the death 
was due to consumption. 


..Bystander: “Doctor, what do you 
think of this man’s injuries?’ Doctor: 
“Humph! Two of them are undoubtedly 
fatal, but, as for the rest of them, time alone 
can tell.””—Texas Siftings. 


.-It is a frivolous thought to suppose 
that in the new French Cabinet General 
Saussier was preferred to General Boulanger 
as Minister of War, because the former was 
the Saussier of the two.—Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 


..A bow-legged man was standing before 
the stove warming himself. A small boy 
watched him intently for a while, and then 
he broke out: ‘“‘ Say, mister, you’re standing 
too near the fire, I guess; you’re a-warping.”’ 
—Exchange. 


..Sunday-school teacher: ‘‘And now 
you may ask any question you like.” (Lit- 
tle boy in the back row holds up his hand.) 
Teacher: “ Well, what is it Willie?” Willie: 
‘* Be we goin’ to have a picnic this year?”’— 
Pittsburg Chronicle. 


.** Excuse me, stranger,” he said, ‘ but 
what are you reading that makes you laugh 
so uproariously ?” “The jokes in this al- 
manac, They are very funny.” ‘Excuse 
me, stranger,’ he again said, ‘‘ but ain’t you 
from Philadelphia?” ‘“‘ Yes, sir.””—The Sun. 


..One of our dailies, which recently re- 
ferred to its ‘‘uniquitous representative,” 
now tells us in large head-lines that the 
‘class of ’87 is landed on the sea of life.” 
It was at another commencement, however, 
that one of the trustees ‘‘ walked brusquely 
down the aisle.” 


.. It was asserted in one of our New Eng- 
land college towns last week that the stu- 
dents never lost their interest in politics and 
polemics, even when under the influence of 
mixed drinks or cocktails. Asa proof of the 
assertion it was said that one student had 
been overheard asking another: “I shay, 
Phil.; do you believe in prohibition after 
death?” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BAKER, R. H., called to Sixth Street ch., 
New York City. 


ear is tee JAMES F., ord. at Point Pleas- 
an 


ESSEX, A. J., Parsons, Kan., resigns. 
EVANS, MILTon G., ord. at Factoryville, 


Penn. 
—" J. T., accepts call to Scottsville, 

n. 
FERGUSON, R. HENRY, ord. and inst. in 


Dorchester, Mass. 
HAZEN, N. T., ord. at Mineral Ridge, Ia. 
— J. M., accepts call to Braceville, 


YOUNG, THOMAS, ord. at Davenport, Ia. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
BARTLETT, SAMUEL (United Brethren), of 
Wauseon, goes to Second ch., Toledo, O., 

for a year. 

BEADENKOPF, THomas M., Lovell, sup- 
plies at Stoneham, Me. 

BIXLER, JAMEs W., Yale Divinity School, 
invited to become pastor’s assistant at 
United ch., New Haven, Conn. 

BODWELL, Josera C., inst. in Lyndonville, 

t. 


BRECKENRIDGE, D. M., Florida, invited 
to supply Guring the ‘summer at Belle- 
vue and Sabula, Ia. 

BUTLER, FRANK E., ord. in Housatonic 
Conn. 

CARRICK, C. W., Leroy, Mich., resigns, to 
take effect in September 

CHAPPLE, WILLIAM, Tillevies, accepts 
call to De Witt, Ia.’ 

CHILD, E. A., ord. in Red Jacket, Mich. 

COOPER, J. H. -» accepts call to Addison, 
Mich. 

CURTIS, Epwarp D., State Missionary, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., becomes State Su- 
perintendent Home Missions, i in Ind., and 
removes to Indianapolis. 

DALGLEISH, GEORGE C., Roscommon, 
Mich., resigns. 

DEWEY, Harry P., Andover Seminary, 
called to South ch., Concord, N. H. 

DOUGLASS, ALEXANDER, Iberia, Mo., re- 
signs. 

DUTTON, C. H., Amherst College, goes to 
Bethel, Vt., for a year. 

FORD, Ronen, ord. in Center Harbor, 

GRAUER, O. C., ord. in Cobden, Ill. 

HAGUE, W. B., So. Bridgton, Me., called 
to Fifth Ave. ch. Minneapolis, Minn. 

HUNTER, WILLIAM C., ord. in First ch., 
Chicago, Til. 

JONES, IRA B., Bradley, Mich., resigns. 

MASON, JouN R., Hickory Corners, accepts 
call to Maybee and Raisinville, Mich. 

MILLARD, NELSON, Broadway ch., Nor- 
wich, Conn., resigns. 

MILLARD, NELSON, accepts call to First 
Presbyterian ch., Rochester N. Y. 

MORROW, C. W., inet. in Second ch., Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

MOWERY, CuRisTIAN, New Ulm, Minn., 
resigns on account of ill health. 

RADFORD, + ee. Bloomer, Wis., called 
to Marshall, Ill 

ROYS, A. , Farmington Falls, accepts call to 
Temple, Me. 

SHOW, ARLEY B., Waco, Tex., called to 
professorship at Doane College, Crete, 

eb., and Yankton College, Dak. 

THYGESON, HANsoN E., accepts call to 
Lebanon, Me. 

a EDGAR L., accepts call to Presque 

e, J Me. 

WISWALL, ALEXANDER, Norway, supplies 
Island Avenue ch., Skowhegan, Me., for 
a year. 

WHITCOMB, C. F., Eastport, Me., resigns. 

WHITE, Isaac C,, Newmarket, N. H., re- 
signs. 

eee yen NATHAN H., inst. in Evans- 
to 


WILLARD, SAMUEL GEORGE, died in Col- 
chester, ‘Conn., June 12th. 


WOOD, F. C., Genessee, invited to be- 
come general missionary for the churches 
of Michigan. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAAY, J., removes from Media to Smith 
Center, Kan 
BROADY, W. Cc. 

Market, Tenn. 


BUTLER, hong G., removes from Enfield 
to Cobden, I 


DAY, W. H., aaparee from Green City, Mo., 
to Woodfield 


GORDON, JAMES 2 inst. in Omaha, Neb. 


HERRON, ANDREW, removes from Albion 
to Sanborn, Ia. 


LINN, Joun M. inst, at Genesee, Il. 


MARTYN, A. G..removes from Shelbyville, 
to Shellsburg, Ia. 


NILES, W. H., Jacksboro, Tex., resigns. 
SAWYER, S., removes to Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHRYOCK, L B. W., inst. at Reynolds- 
ville, Penn. 


ae, O. V., inst. 


ord. and inst, in New 


in Steubenville, 


vous, WM., removes from Lebanon to 
Troy, Ta 


WARE, 8S. M 
Clinton, 


WORK, EpGar W., ord. at Lima, O. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
AGNEW, W. J. C., ord. deacon in Fond du 

Lac, Wis. 


7 removes from Furguson to 
0. 


BALL, CLARENCE E., ord, priest in Bridge- 
port, Ct, 





CAIRNS. r A., ord, deacon in Fond du 
.» Wis. 


ad gy HENRY, ord. deacon in Detroit, 


Mich. 

SCHULTZ, CHARLEs H., ord. deacon in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

bah meg R. R., ord. deacon in Fond du 
4ac, 





WA NTED—A house-kee r of experience. for | a ‘col- 
lege of young women; one thorough y capable of over- 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY AT ROSE- 
LAND PARE. 


SEVENTEEN years ago was the first of 
the series of great meetings for the Fourth 
of July at Woodstock, Conn., General 
Grant being the chief attraction of the 
occasion. This year General Horace Por- 
ter, who was on General Grant’s staff dur- 
ing the War, and was afterward his 
private secretary, and who has since been 
writing his biography, was one of the 
speakers, and recailed the memories of 
the great man with whom he had been so 
intimately associated. 

More than usual this was an occasion 
of war memories. Dr. Paxton told in a 
most graphic way the story of a private 
in the War. ‘There was an enthusiasm 
about his address that would stir the 
most impassive audience. But this audi- 
ence of Connecticut farmers is not im- 
passive, though it is undemonstrative. 
Their delight was beyond expression, but 
it does not often occur to them to express 
it as a city audience, trained to speak their 
emotion, would have done. General Por- 
ter’s address on ‘‘ Independence” also 
called up memories of the War and tender 
recollections of its great hero. Colonel 
Carr continued the theme in a most ten- 
der and eloquent address in memory of 
his intimate friend, Gen. John A. Logan. 
It was at Mrs. Logan's particular request 
that he took this pious duty upon him, 
and it was most nobly performed. He de- 
picted General Logan as soldier and states- 
man, doing full honor to those qualities 
which made him so much beloved. It was 
the patriotism of these addresses, so full of 
tender and deep reminiscence, that could 





not be satjsfied without the impromptu 
singing of Julia Ward Howe’s Battle Hymn 
of the Republic: ‘‘ Mine eyes have seen 
the coming of the glory of the Lord.” 

We have spoken first of this special 
character of the occasion, looking toward 
the chivalry and purpose of the War on 
which the Republic had its second 
birth. But this was by no means all. 
We speak in another column of the pow- 
erful address of Senator Windom, whose 
weighty sentences and terrible statistics 
of the great crime of the Saloon, fell stern 
and stunning onsolemn hearts. We have 
seldom known an address to carry greater 
power. The subject is a vast one and is big 
with future events. Governor Long,of Mas- 
sachusetts, delivered a model address, 
thoughtful, helpful and wise; looking 
back to the small beginnings of the country 
and the minor oppressions against which 
our fathers rebelled, and then forward to 
our dangers and our hopes. What he has 
to say of the assaults of the Saloon and 
the agitations of socialists and the de- 
mands of labor is well worth careful read- 
ing. President Patton’s topic brought to 
mind, like Senator Windom’s, one of 
the dangers of our future, the ignorant 
Negro population against which education 
and religion are the only protection. It 
was treated in a masterly way. Nor must 
we fail to refer to the unusually graceful 
introductory address of Congressman 
Buck, which won much admiration. 

There were some things to regret. 
Neither Senator Allison nor Senator Har- 
rison was able to be present. Imperative 
business engagements kept them at home. 
Their absence, even in the wealth of other 
good things, was a serious disappoint- 
ment. It was also a great disappointment 
that John Boyle O'Reilly, the eloquent 
poet and patriot of both America and Ire- 
land, was unable to be present. He had 
been so much overworked of late that his 
health had seriously suffered, and he was 
obliged to leave his poem unfinished and 
to recover his health. The plan of his 
poem showed that it will be a memorable 
one when we shall publish it. 

One other thing we regret. While we 
print the other addresses in full, Dr. Paxton 
and General Porter interpose imperative 
objection to their speeches being printed 
from the short-hand notes. We assure 
our readers that they lose a great deal 
thereby, and we trust they will see how 
much one may lose by staying away from 
Roseland Park on Independence Day. 

Why should Roseland Park be thus 
unique in honoring with wisdom, wit, 
pathos and patriotism our country’s natal 
day? 
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LOOKING ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


HvuMaAN life has two sides to it—one the 
present, the temporal and the earthly, 
and the other the future, the spiritual and 
the eternal. The ending of the former 
by death is the beginning of the latter. 
Weunderstand something of the one by 
observation and experience; but to the 
other, observation andexperience do not 
extend, and hence of this side of life we 
are largely ignorant. We have no facul- 
ties which can here go much beyond mere 
hypothesis and conjecture. What we 
have need of is a special revelation from 
God, who sees both sides with equal 
certainty; and this we have in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, both 
of which were given ‘‘by inspiration of 
God.” 

Let us, then, having these Scriptures 
for a guide, look a moment at the other 
side of life. What do we see there? 

One answer to this question is that we 
see God there—the God of creation, and 
the God of redemption, essentially the 
same God that we see here, but when we 
are there, much better seen than while 
we are here. The God of our being and 
our salvation as really exists on the other 
side of life as he does on this; and whether 
we are here or there makes no difference 
with him. When there we shall recognize 
him as the God of whom we read in the 
Bible, and whose existence and attributes, 
to some extent,were manifest by his works. 
We shall not mistake the being, or fail to 
identify him; but, doubtless, our vision of 
God will be greatly enlarged. 

A second answer to the question is that 








we see Jesus Christ there—the Son of 
Man, theSon of God, the High Priest of 
our profession, our glorious and gracious 
Intercessor and Advocate with the Fa- 
ther. He was once seen here, and here he 
died in his human nature; but when he 
left this world by ascension, he went back 
to the world from which, as to his divine 
nature, he originally came, and is now 
there pursuing the same work that 
brought him to earth. Though we cannot 
now see him with our carnal eyes, we can 
see him in Heaven, with the eye of faith 
resting upon the record which God has 
given of his Son. This record tells us 
where Christ went when he left this 
world, and what he is there doing in our 
behalf. He is there the ‘‘ King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords.” He is there the 
friend of sinners and the hope of all 
saintship. His personal absence from 
earth does not make him inaccessible or 
indifferent to its affairs. 

A third answer to the question is that 
we see angels there—holy angels who 
have never sinned, and have often visited 
this world on errands of mercy, and some- 
times of wrath, and unholy angels who 
have sinned and were cast down to Hell. 
We see both classes of angels in great 
numbers, and with powers larger than 
those which God has given to men on 
earth. The Bible extends our vision to 
the doctrine of angels, and associates 
saintship in Heaven with angelic compan- 
ionship. . 

A fourth answer to the question is that 
we see redeemed human spirits there. 
Abraham is there, and Moses is there, and 
Elijah is there, and Peter and Paul are 
there, and millions of others who once 
lived in this world are there. Our 
sainted kindred dead are there. Heaven is, 
in part, populated by human beings. 
Their bodies were left in this world; but 
their spirits went on high to dwell with 
Christ in the sanctuary above. They there 
** sing the song of Moses the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb.” They 
are happy forever and holy forever. They 
have gone to the other side, and are now 
resting from their labors on this side. 
When the resurrection morn shall dawn 
they will have bodies like unto the ‘“ glo- 
rious body” of Christ. Christ took them 
under his own guardianship, and fulfilled 
to them all the pledges of his love, when 
they retired from this earthly scene. Sur- 
vivors wept in anguish; but they went to 
the abodes of the blessed. All tears were 
at once wiped from their eyes, and all 
sorrows vanished from their hearts. 

A fifth answer to the question is that 
we see unredeemed and lost human spirits 
there—spirits that sinned against God 
while on earth, and that, though invited 
by the Gospel to escape the damnation of 
Hell, refused to do so, and at last died ir 
their sins. The vision is an awful one; 
yetitis as real in the revelation of the 
Bible as the doctrine of Heaven, or the ex- 
istence of God, or any other fact to which 
he has affixed the seal of his authority. 

A final answer to the question is that 
we see the connection between the two 
sides of life—the one present and the one 
future. We there see that what one is in 
eternity depends upon what he morally 
wasin time. The other side is a develop- 
ment and demonstration of this fact. The 
two states of being are successive, not 
merely in the order of time, but also in 
that of a moral sequence. 

Dark as may be the other side of life to 
our natural apprehension, we can, never- 
theless, with the aid of the Bible, look 
upon it and see it by faith. Using God's 
Word for a guide, we may know more 
things about the future that follows 
death, than astronomers, by the aid of the 
telescope, ever did, or ever will know 
about those shining spots that appear on 
our evening sky. The knowledge thus 
gained is greater in quantity and far 
more important in quality, than that 
supplied by the telescope in respect to the 
starry worlds; and, being based upon the 
direct authority of God, it is far more re- 
liable in its source. Revelation has, to a 
very considerable extent, unveiled the 
great future and brought life and immor- 
tality to life. 

We shall soon pass to the other side of 
life, and then see as we are seen and 
know as we are known, It is the order 





of God that we should not stay on this 
side for a very great length of time, even 
at the longest, The tale of our earthly ex- 
istence is soon told. When and where, 
and how the story will stop we know not. 
Death may meet us anywhere, and will 
soon meet us all. Noone lives wisely, or 
rightly or safely, Who does not look upon 
the other side of life, and regulate his 
conduct here by what he sees there. 
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THE POLITICAL POWER OF THE 
SALOON. 


SECRETARY WINDOm’s theme at Rose- 
land Park, however trite it may appear to 
some, will occupy a far more prominent 
place in the thought of men than it now 
occupies, or ever has occupied. The Sa- 
loon, as an institution, is like slavery; it 
cannot conceal itself or its doings; it can- 
not escape the discomfort which the steady 
gaze of the public eye brings upon it. It 
is continually in the public mind. Its evil 
products, as represented in statistics, in 
the daily history of crime and want, in 
the course of individual lives, and in the 
corruption of politics, thrust it upon the 
attention of every man. The question of 
slavery could not be settled while the 
crime continued to exist; nor can that of 
the Saloon until the Saloon shall be swept 
away. The Saloon confronts the minister, 
the statesman, the philanthropist, the pa- 
triot. It cannot much longer deceive any 
of them. They cannot ignore it if they 
would. 

Some of those who read Secretary Win- 
dom’s description of the Saloon may think 
he bas used very dark colors; and the 
friends of the Saloon will be apt to class 
him among the growing army of fanatics. 
But it would be difficult to point to any 
passage in his eloquent address and say 
that its words are not words of soberness 
and truth. He isa little in advance of 
those who may criticise, that is all; and 
leading reformers are always classed as 
fanatics. Those who simply wanted to 
prevent the importation of slaves were de- 
nounced as fanatics in the first Congress 
under the Constitution. These ‘ inter- 
meddlers,” against whom the advocates 
of slavery would have used the power of 
the Government to suppress free discus- 
sion, were only mild reformers as history 
sees them. Statesmen who shrug their 
shoulders and look askance at Secretary 
Windom, must come sooner or later to his 
platform and class themselves with him 
as fellow fanatics. Republican leaders are 
already doing this, as the hundred or more 
of letters addressed to the recent Republi- 
can Anti-Saloon meeting in this city 
clearly prove. Senators, governors, con- 
gressmen and other party men of influ- 
ence have written strong words of approv- 
alof the Republican movement against 
the Saloon, in which Secretary Windom 
isan honored an efficient worker. The 
Republican party has never stood in bet- 
ter position on this subject than now. It 
is being borne in upon the mindof the 
party that it must take up the Saloon 
issue as it took up that of slavery, and 
make itself the instrument in the hands 
of the people of vanquishing this great foe 
of society and good government. 

The Saloon isa relentless and conscience- 
less foe. Secretary Windom’s descrip- 
tion of it as ‘‘a league of law-breakers,” 
as a gigantic corrupting agency, as a “‘ ty- 
rant more exacting, cruel, intolerant and 
hateful than ever wielded a royal scepter 
or disgraced a kingly crown,” exactly fits 
it. We cannot let it alone because it will 
not let us alone. We must either fight it 
and defeat it or surrender to it. No man 
could make a worthier or more patriotic 
resolve on Independence Day than that 
of uncompromising hostility to that ac- 
cursed institution, that source and sum 
of all villainies, the Saloon. 

——_——_- > 


COLLEGE EXPENSES. 


Tue end of the college year, solecisti- 
cally called its commencement, may 








properly revive the question of college 
expenses. Professor Palmer, of Harvard 
College, to whom we are indebted for 
many other important facts on collegiate 
matters, gave at the Harvard Alumni 
dinner some interesting statistics about 
the expenses of the Harvard students, 
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Professor Palmer requested each mem- 
ber of the graduating class to tell him 
what his college course had actually cost. 
In this estimate were to be included not 
only tuition, board and lodging, but also 
books, clothes, amusements, subscriptions; 
in fact every item, except expenses for 
class day and summer vacations. Out of 
235 men 218 responded. Of these 56, or 
about one-fourth of the classave spent 
between four hundred and six hundred dol- 
larsa year during the four years. Then 53, 
another fourth, have spent between $650 
and $975. There are 48 who spent from 
$1,000 to $1,200, and 61 whose expenses ran 
over $1,200. The lowest expenditure was 
$400 and the highest $4,000. 

Those who have the smaller expenses, 
are, in general, the better scholars, though 
this is by no means always the case. There 
are excellent scholars among those that 
spend the most, and poor ones among 
those that spend the least. The habits of 
the home are generally kept up in college, 
those being economical in college who 
were economical at home, and those 
lavish in college whose families live ex- 
pensively. 

But even the lowest expense of four 
hundred dollars is large for poor boys; 
and it would be prohibitory if it were not 
for scholarship funds for the support of 
students. When, as in Harvard, board is 
$150 a year and tuition the same, and less 
than one-third of the college rooms com- 
mand arent less than $100, the neces- 
sary expenses are so great that there 
must be large beneficiary funds to sup- 
port the students. 

Professor Palmer gives this advice to 
parents sending their sons to college. 


‘Give your son an allowance when you 
send him to Harvard and oblige him to stick 
toit. If you pour 32,000 into his pockets, 
$2,000 will come out. If you ask me what 
will be a suitable allowance, I can state it 
to you in several classes. If yourson is 
something like an artist in economy, he may 
live here under 3600 a year. If he is able to 
live closely, carefully, and yet with due re- 
gard to all that he requires, he may easily 
accomplish it on between 3600 and $800. If 
you wish him to live here at ease, from 3800 
to $1,000 may be well expended. I should 
be very confident that every dollar given 
him over $1,200 was a dollar of danger.” 


This, of course, assumes that he is a com- 
monplace boy, who wins no scholarships 
or prizes. 

Close economy is a better lesson to learn 
than how to make a large expenditure 
wisely. But this is a lesson that must 
begin at home. If a father teaches his 
son to be a spendthrift at home he must not 
be surprised if he is a spendthrift at col- 
lege. The home lesson will be improved 
upon abroad, and the harvest of the wind 
will be the whirlwind. We may and do 
blame teachers, at times, that they do not 
restrain their pupils, but the chief blame 
belongs to the parents who are patterns of 
extravagance to their children. 
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THE CONVICTION OF SHARP. 


Ir took the court about a month to em- 
panel a jury for the trial of Jacob Sharp, 
on the charge of bribery. About a week 
more was consumed in presenting the case 
to the jury; and then it took the jury just 
seventeen minutes to render a verdict of 
guilty. The verdict was reached on the 
first ballot, and without a word of discus- 
sion. Noone who gave attention to the 
evidence as presented by the prosecution, 
and to the utter lack of evidence on the 
part of the defense, will feel any surprise 
at this verdict. The popular judgment 
has passed from the strong presumption 
of the guilt of the accused toa clear and 
positive belief that the verdict is the only 
one that the jury could render in consis- 
tency with their oath: 

The indictment charged Mr. Sharp with 
having bribed ex-Alderman Fullgraff to 
vote in 1884 for granting the Broadway 
Surface Railroad franchise, The two ques- 
tions presented for the consideration of 
the jury were these: 1. Was Mr. Fullgraff 
bribed as alleged in the indictment? 2. 
Was Mr. Sharp concerned in that bribery 
within the meaning of the law? The first 
question was easily answered by the testi- 
mony of Fullgraff himself, corroborated 
asit was by a great variety of circum- 





’ 
stances sworn to by other witnesses, and 
leaving no*reasonable doubt that he had 
told the truth. 

The other question was one of more dif- 
ficulty, and depended, as to its answer, 
entirely upon circumstantial evidence. 
The prosecution, however, laid before the 
jury a large array of circumstances in the 
history and action of Mr. Sharp that led 
the jury to conclude that he was crimi- 
nally involved in the bribery of Fullgraff. 
These circumstances point directly to this 
conclusion, and are inconsistent with the 
supposition of innocence. Such evidence 
when it establishes the fact of guilt is 
regarded by courts as the most conclu- 
sive of all evidence. 

Jacob Sharp presents to the eye of the 
public a most pitiable spectacle. He is 
an old man, seventy years of age, and in 
poor health; and yet he is to-day a con- 
victed felon, proved to have been guilty 
about four years ago of a crime, for which 
he may be sentenced to pay a fine of 
five thousand dollars, and imprisoned at 
hard labor for ten years in the State- 
prison. We are not surprised that the 
jury, while convicting him, should recom- 
mend him to the mercy of the court. To 
what extent the court will be influenced 
by this recommendation we do not know, 
Yet it should not so reduce the penalty 
from its maximum degree as to sacrifice 
the demands and interests of public jus- 
tice. This might be mercy to Sharp; but 
it would be cruelty to the general com- 
munity. The simple truth is that he is 
shown by the evidence to have been the 
head-center of this whole system of brib- 
ery by which so many Aldermen of this 
city were corrupted in 1884, and for which 
several of them are now suffering in State- 
prison. The fact that he isa rich man 
and an old man, and now in poor health, 
is no reason why he should’ not be duly 
punished for his nggdeeds. His crime is 
one of a grave character in relation to the 
interests of society. His conviction, fol- 
lowed by the proper punishment, and that 
of others guilty of the same offense, will 
do much to put an end tothe system of 
bribery in this state. 

We cannot forbear to say that the peo- 
ple ought to thank Assistant District At- 
torney Nicoll for the great ability and 
fidelity which he has shown in conducting 
the prosecution in this case. He prepared 
the case and then presented it to the jury, 
andin both respects acquitted himself 
with honor. Judge Barrett, in deciding 
questions of law during the trial, and in 
charging the jury, held the scales of jus- 
tice with a firm and impartial hand. 


> 
> 


THE POLITICAL POWER IN UTAH. 








THE great difficulty which the Govern- 

ment has encountered in dealing with the 
question of polygamy in Utah, arises from 
the fact that the Mormons constitute 
about four-fifths of the population of that 
territory, and that these Mormons- 
whether actual polygamists or not, believe 
in polygamy as a part of their religion, 
and hence, believe that the system, though 
denounced as a crime by the laws of Con- 
gress, and opposed to the general senti- 
ment of the country, nevertheless has the 
divine sanction. The public sentiment 
in Utah is in favor of the system, and 
ready to give it support in every practica- 
ble way. The consequence has been, and 
still is, that the local political power in 
that territory has hitherto been on the 
side of polygamy. All the local officers, 
with the exception of those appointed by 
the Government, have been polygamists 
in theory, if not in practice. The over- 
whelming majority in the territorial legis- 
lature has consisted of Mormons; and 
these Mormons have not only done noth- 
ing to destroy polygamy there, but have 
in every possible way favored its continu- 
ance. 
Congress, in 1862, enacted a law making 
polygamy a crime; but this law was prac 
tically a dead letter by reason of its non- 
enforcement. There was no public senti- 
ment in Utah that favored its execution. 
Mormons simply laughed at the law, and 
continued their polygamous system just 
as they would have done, if there had been 
no such enactment in the statute-book of 
the nation. 





In 1882 Congress re-enacted this law, 
with additional provisions intended to 
secure its execution, and disfranchised all 
persons in the territory of Utah who were 
actual polygamists, and made them ineli- 
gible to office, and also provided for the 
appointment of a commission to take 
charge of all the elections in Utah. This 
was a decided advance upon the compar- 
atively powerless legislation of 1862. But 
it did not change public sentiment in 
Utah on the subject of polygamy,nor take 
the political power out of the hands 
of the Mormons. Some twelve thousand 
Mormons were disfranchised and made 
ineligible to office under the operation of 
this law; and yet the territorial legisla- 
ture continued to be a Mormon legisla- 
ture, and in sympathy with the system of 
polygamy, and, for the most part, all the 
elective offices were filled by Mormons. 

The last Congress took another step in 
advance of that of 1882, and passed what 
was intended to be a still more stringent 
law. One of the provisions of this law de- 
clares that no person convicted of any 
crime under it or under the law of 1882, or 
‘*who shall be a polygamist, or who 
shall associate or cohabit polygamously 
with persons of the other sex,” shall be 
entitled to vote in Utah. Another provis- 
ion declares that ‘‘every male person 
twenty-one years of age, resident in the 
Territory of Utah, shall, as a condition 
precedent to his right to register or vote 
at any election in said territory,” take an 
oath which is specified in the twenty- 
fourth section of the act. The person 
taking this oath must “‘ state his full name 
with his age, place of business, his status, 
whether single or married, and if married, 
the name of his lawful wife,” and in ad- 
dition must swear ‘that he will support 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
will faithfully obey the laws thereof; and 
especially will obey the act of Congress, 
approved March 22d, 1882, entitled ‘An 
act to amend section 5,352 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States in reference 
to polygamy and for other purposes,’ and 
willalso obey this act in respect of the 
crimes in said act defined and forbidden, 
and that he will not,directly or indirectly, 
aid or abet, counsel or advise, any other 
person to commit any of the said crimes.” 

This oath was intended to be made 
as strong as a promissory oath could 
well be made; and Congress seems 
to have assumed that it would have 
the effect of preventing the larger 
part of the Mormons at least from at- 
tempting to vote at all. If such was the 
expectation of Congress, the facts show 
that it is not to be realized. The Mor- 
mons who are not actual polygamists, and 
therefore not disfranchised, being influ- 
enced by their leaders, have made up their 
minds to take this oath, rather than by not 
taking it lose political control over the 
local affairs of Utah. They intend, as 
long as possible, to keep themselves in 
power, and to use their power in favor of 
polygamy. The legislature to be chosen 
on the first Monday of next August will 


undoubtedly be a Mormon legislature; 


and the local elective officers to be then 
chosen will be of the same character. The 
Mormon priesthood of Utah are too cun- 
ning to let the local affairs of that terri- 
tory pass out of their control, so far as 
they can retain it. 


We cannot, of course, tell what is in the 
future; yet we should not be at all sur- 
prised, if Congress, in its contest with 
Mormon polygamy, would find it neces- 
sary to proceed to a still more radical 
measure, and sweep away altogether the 
existing territorial government of Utah, 
and commit the government thereof to a 
Commission, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and to govern the territory for the 
time being under regulations prescribed 
by Congress. Congress has ample power 
to do this, and, rather than to fail in the 
absolute suppression and extermination of 
polygamy, it should exercise this power. 
No compromise should be made with this 
abomination. The publicsentiment of the 
country will sustain Congress in any 
measure, in itself lawful, to rid the land 
of this huge evil. What the people want, 
and in the end will have, is law enough 
effectually to do the work. 





THE SIXTH FEMALE COLLEGE. 





VassaR COLLEGE was founded imme- = 


diately on the close of the Civil War. 
Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr have 
followed. With them should perhaps be 
mentioned the Harvard Annex, to make 
a fifth college for girls. 

There is no female college in Ohio be- 
cause Oberlin provides co-education. Michi 
gan needs no female college because Michi- 
gan University admits women. Central 
New York will need no women’s college 
because Cornelland Syracuse receive wo- 
men. The female college flourishes in Mas- 
sachusetts because Harvard, Amherst and 
Williams reject women. And the female 
colleges will multiply greatly in the future 
if their increase is not prevented by break- 
ing down the jealousy which still ex- 
cludes them from the older institu- 
tions. 

For in this day women have more time 
and leisure, not to say ambition, to study 
than men. We should expect,as soon as wo- 
men fairly understand that a higher edu- 
cation is open to them, that there will be 
perhaps twice as many young women as 
men that will desire to go to college. The 
five colleges will not be able to provide 
forthem. Already they have to refuse 
applicants. We should not be surprised 
to have a dozen female colleges started in 
asmany years. The only thing to pre- 
vent it will be the reasonable expectation 
that the old colleges will be forced by the 
demands of the age to make no distinc- 
tion of sex in admission to their privi- 
leges. Now that women can compete at 
Oxford and Cambridge for the highest 
university honors, our own oldest and 
most conservative institutions will soon 
have to yield. Girton and Newnham have 
proved that in the hottest rivalry women 
do not fall behind men. And scarcely was 
Mr. Galton’s argument for the men- 
tali nferiority of women in print be- 
fore a woman took the first honor in clas- 
sics. 

After fifty years of experience in the 
higher teaching of women, South Hadley, 
the pioneer of all our schools, now pro- 
poses to become a full-fledged college. It 
was necessary, or it would be left far be- 
hind. The newtime requires new plans. 
We welcome the sixth college, and the 
third in Massachusetts. Massachusetts 
needs no fewer female colleges than male, 
and no institution has earned a higher 
honor than that founded by Mary Lyon. 


-—————_—_—. 


Editorial Ustes. 


WE would not by any means say a word 
in disparagement of theological seminaries. 
We believe in them as exceedingly useful in 
training young men for the work of the 
Christian ministry; and we believe in the 
wisdom of dividing the labor of such train- 
ing into different departments and profes- 
sorships. Yet it has often occurred to us 
that our theological seminaries do not suffi- 
ciently, especially in the matter of theology, 
teach the theology of the Bible as the Word 
of God. The young men are taught system- 
atic theology, dogmatic theology, and po- 
lemic theology, but in our judgment not 
sufficiently taught the theology of this 
Word. We have been struck with this de- 
fect when they appear before councils or 
presbyteries, and are examined as to their 
qualifications for the Christian ministry. 
In far too many instances, indeed almost as 
a general rule, so far as our observation has 
been extended, they have been unable to 
give their reasons from the Bible for what 
they believe. Put them to the task of cit- 
ing proof texts for their opinions, and they 
usually show a lamentable defect in their ed- 
ucation. They do not seem to be as familiar 
with the Word of God asthey ought to be. 
The language of the Scriptures does not 
readily occur to their lips. This proves that 
they have not been thoroughly trained in 
Biblical knowledge, which we regard as ab- 
solutely primary in all training for the Gos- 
pel ministry. For this kind of knowledge 
there is no substitute. It is the sine qua 
non, and should take the precedence of 
everything else. 


THE Congregationalist very clearly states 
the case in regard to the recent action of the 
Board of Visitors, in dealing with the An- 
dover professors. It says: 

“The question before them (the Board of Visit- 
ors)was not whether the professors hold and teach 
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orthodox ‘opinions about religion, but whether 
the opinions which they do hold and teach—or- 
thodox or not—are those declared in the Creed, 
and for the teaching of which the institution 
was endowed. This question they have answer- 
ed decisively in the negative. 

“It is clear, furthermore, that the four profes- 
sors, the charges against whom were declared to 
be ‘not sustained,’ are not authorized by this ac- 
tion of the Visitors to teach or hold the ‘new the- 
ology’ at Andover. The action of the whole 
Board in the case of Professor Smyth, settles the 
point that, in its judgment, such opinions are 
not to be suffered in the Seminary. The infer- 
ence is obvious that any future avowals on the 
part of any professor in that direction must ne- 
cessitate further action in his case, like that 
which has just declared the Brown professor- 
ship vacant.” 

Now let the Andover professors act ina 
straightforward manner, strictly in accord- 
ance with the Creed of that institution, and 
with their own solemn promises, If they 
cannot do this they should immediately re- 
sign. They have no business whatever in that 
institution unless they conform tothe Creed. 
They have aright to their own opinions 
in regard to future probation, but they have 
no right to teach them, or even to state them, 
in the Andover Seminary. There can be no 
question about this legally or morally. It 
is, in plain English, simply dishonest for 
them todoso, The founders of that Semi- 
nary had the right, the undoubted legal and 
moral right, to name and publish to the 
world the Creed under which its teachers 
and professors should act. They gave their 
money for a special purpose, and it was 
clearly and honestly stated. The Andover 
speculators have, in fact, no more right to 
be there than the teachers of any other sem- 
inary, no matter how able they are, whose 
views are not in harmony with the Andover 
Creed. When religious teachers assume to 
dictate and publicly declare the way in 
which they will use trust funds in violation 
of their own promises and of the rules of 
common honesty, it is time to call a halt 


in regard to such action, and also 
to such a dangerous example. A_ relig- 
ious institution, founded by godly men 


who had the right, in this free country, to 
hold certain views and opinions, should not 
be governed and controlled, in its teachings, 
by men who dare to trample upon and set at 
naught the rights of others, This is an age 
of progress, but no man should be permitted, 
in his “ go as you please”’ religious teach- 
ings, to violate the golden rule, misuse trust 
funds, and recklessly push his “‘ mere views 
and private speculations’ to the damage of 
missions and every other moral and religious 
cause, 


LAST week a correspondent described the 
way Mr. Cable’s address was received at 
Vanderbilt University. His report is co:- 
firmed by that of the Nashville Christian 
Advocate (Southern Methodist). It says 
that it was a surprise to many that he was 
invited, the surprise being, doubtless, 
caused by the fact that he was known to 
have espoused the cause of the Negro. 
“There was a fresh surprise,” it says, ‘‘ when 
Mr. Cable took the race question as the sub- 
ject of his address.’’ It felicitates itself and 
its constituency that the large audience 
“composed of the most cultured element of 
Nashville society, listened with politeness 
and patience to his remarkable address.” 
Why they should not listen with politeness, 
we fail to see. It was a proper and a live 
subject, one in which all ought to be inter- 
ested, as much as in any other phase of the 
labor problem. Again we are told that it 
was ‘‘a well-bred audience.” 


“When the first look of blank amazement 
passed from their countenances, it was curious, 
and a little amusing, to watch their behavior. 
Sentiments that were in opposition to their 
clear and settled convictions were received in 
profound silence, and whenever there was a 
little burst of harmless declamation, or a sally 
of wit, they broke forth in quick and hearty ap- 
plause. Mr. Cable was listened to with polite- 
ness as an invited guest, and whenever the 
political economist could be lost sight of they 
were more than ready to applaud the author of 
‘Grande Point,’ ‘Passon Jone,’ ‘Carrion 
Crow,’ and other tales that have charmed the 
readers of our day. When he had finished there 
was a buzz of various criticism, and the grand 
audience dispersed with the conviction that 
they had been listening to a man of sincere pur- 
pose, but who, however brilliant as a writer of 
fiction, had positively nothing new to offer, to 
help us to the solution of the race problem in 
our country.” 


“Nothing new”? Evidently nothing new 
was wanted, for T'he Southern Advocate 
says that when its people want instruction 
in political science they will “turn to the 
pages of Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, Cal- 
houn, Webster and Clay.’”’ But what have 
they to teach us how we should treat slaves 
enfranchised into citizens? That is the ques- 
tion, and Mr, Cable had something to say 
on it. What he said will breed thought 
about Vanderbilt University. 





THE Mormons in Utah have begun a 
movement for the purpose of securing the 
admission of that territory into the Union 
asa state. And,in respect to this move- 
ment, the Mormon organ, in an article enti- 
tled ‘‘ Utah’s Statehood,” says: “If the Lat- 
ter-Day Saints will exercise great care in 
the religious instruction of the numerous 
children that are born to them, if they will 
energetically seek to gather the honest in 
heart into these valleys, if they will co-op- 
erate, and particularly if they will seek 
that closer union which is contemplated by 
their principles, it will be necessary only 
that they shall ask in order to receive, that 
they shall knock in order to have opened to 
them. God has announced the ultimate tri- 
umph of his Church over its enemies.” 
Nothing in the future can well be more cer- 
tain than that Utah will not be admitted 
into the Union as a state until the question 
of polygamy is there settled, and so settled 
that this system is entirely abandoned. The 
Mormons may retain their religion with this 
exception, and yet come into the Union. 
But no Congress, whether Democratic or 
Republican, will ever invest that territory 
with the power and rights of Statehood, 
so long as the majority of the people there- 
of adhere to the system of polygamy, even 
in theory. The moment that Utah should 
become a state, the question of polygamy 
would come under its exclusive jurisdiction, 
and pass altogether out of the jurisdiction 
of Congress. The people of the United 
States are not prepared, and will not be, for 
any such result. They do not want, and 
will not have,a state in the Union with 
polygamy in it as one of its established in- 
stitutions. Hence, if the Mormons wish to 
become a state, they must quit polygamy 
out and out, without any disguise or reser- 
vation. 





THE temperance law, recently enacted in 
Michigan, provides, in its local option 
clause, that when one-fifth of the legal vo- 
ters in any county shall petition the super- 
visors that a vote may be taken on the ques- 
tion of prohibition, it shall be the duty of 
such supervisors within ten days thereafter 
to hold an election for this purpose, and that 
if a majority of the legal voters shall vote 
for prohibition, then no intoxicating liquors 
shall thereafter be sold within the limits of 
the county, except for the purposes express- 
ly stated. Such an election niay be held 
once in every three years. In any county in 
which prohibition is adopted the tax law 
and the regulation law of the state in re- 
spect to the sale of intoxicating liquors are 
suspended, while remaining in force €lse- 
where. This gives to the people of each 
county the power to determine for them- 
selves whether intoxicating liquors shall be 
sold therein or not; and if they determine 
that these lhquors shall not be sold, then 
they will undoubtedly see to it that prohi- 
bition is enforced by the local agencies ex- 
isting in the county. Public sentiment will 
be very sure to secure this result. Local 
option in some of the Southern states has 
been a grand success; and we can see no 
reason why it will not work as well in the 
Northern and Western states. It is certainly 
one mode, and that too a very effective one, 
of attacking and breaking down of the rum 
power. 

SENATOR HISscock, of this state, in his re- 
cent address at the unveiling of a monu- 
ment at Syracuse, said: 


“Sherman’s epigram, ‘The war for the Re- 

bellion was wrong, eternally wrong, and that 
for the Union was right, eternally right,’ will 
go thundering along the ages, and while it is 
remembered, we will rear monuments to the 
memory of Union veterans, and by these and 
other observances fittingly commemorate their 
services,” 
It is true, and we are glad that itis so, that 
the acerbities and animosities of feeling 
between the North and the South that led 
to, and were intensified by that terrible 
tragedy of blood, have for the most part 
passed away. Yet the epigram of General 
Sherman, as quoted by Senator Hiscock, is 
just as true now as it was when it first fell 
from the lips of that distinguished soldier, 
and will remain true forever. The Confed- 
erate Government was a rebel Government 
in arms against the lawful authority of the 
United States, for no adequate cause. This 
is the fact, and on any appropriate occasion 
there should be no hesitation in stating the 
fact squarely and plainly. We rejoice in the 
existing era of good feeling between the 
two sections of our common country, and 
hope that it will go on unto perfection; but 
we do not propose to ignore the truth, or 
forget that the Union armies fought to con- 
quer a rebellion and sustain the authority 
of the Government. They were right, and 
the Government was right. Let this never 
be forgotten, 





ee 

It is said that Turkey hesitates to sign the 
Egyptian Convention. It is just as well 
that she does. We said to begin with that 
the provisions of the Convention could never 
be carried out, and it is useless to sign an 
agreement that must, in the very nature of 
the case, be inoperative. England may leave 
the Sadan to “stew in its own juice,” but 
she cannot do this with Egypt either in three 
years or five years or ten years from now. 
An agreement which looks tothe retirement 
of England from Egypt, provided the with- 
drawal, when the time comes, would not 
seem to imperil the internal administration 
of the country, is no agreement at all; it re- 
quires no prophet to assert that the condition 
will certainly annul the agreement. But 
all this has nothing to do with the refusal 
of the Sultan to sign the Convention. He is 
merely yielding to the pressure of France 
and Russia, who stand ready, as always, to 
oppose any of England’s schemes with re- 
gard to Egypt. France is playing a silly 
part. She voluntarily resigned her author- 
ity in Egypt when she refused to assist Eng- 
land in suppressing Arabi’s Rebellion and 
set sail from the harbor of Alexandria. She 
had better look after her affairs in Tunis 
and be satisfied with her share of Medi- 
terranean spoils. The Sultan would do bet- 
ter to listen to England than to Russia; the 
former is his natual ally, just as the latter 
is his naturalenemy. But England has bet- 
ter work to do than to propose senseless con- 
ventions. It will be soon enough to talk 
about leaving Egypt when nothing more 
remains for her to do there. 


....The Rev. Alex. Crummell says in The 
Church Magazine that ‘‘the Roman Church 
has no black priests” in this country: Is this 
quite true ? He says this explains the decay 
of the Roman Church among the Negroes: 


“Take the two states—i. e., Maryland and 
Louisiana. Once the black race in these two 
states was almost entirely under her control. 
Where are they now? Multitudes have slipped 
through her fingers, and are now to be found 
in the Baptist and Methodist Churches, and her 
authority over them has gone forever. 

“At the time of eman tion, crowds of black 
Romanists came from Roman Catholic house- 
holds and plantations to Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. There isthe strongest probability to-day 
that more than one-third of them in each city 
are now under the control and direction of the 
colored Baptists and Methodists. Precisely. The 
same thing has taken place with hundreds of 
black church-people. Emancipation came, and 
with it came full freedom of choice in religious 
matters, and at once came likewise the drift to 
the black preacher.” 


.... The Christian Intelligencer heartily 
approves the union of the Presbyterian, Re- 
formed and Congregational Churches of 
Japan on the platform of the Christian Alli- 
ance Creed. At a later period, it says, 
these Churches may divide *‘ on Calvinistic 
or Arminian lines,’”’ but the division should 
be of Japanese origin. It says: 


“That is in the future. For the present it 
seems wise to start on one simple basis, on some 
such doctrinal statement as that of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, with a simple but sufficient form 
of governmeut on which all can for the present 
agree. Then let the differences which may 
come be such as shall stand for history, for ex- 
perience, for special Divine direction or inter- 
position or endowment by gifts of grace. Let 
the Japanese Church be one, so long as it is 
truly Christian, and let it acquire its own dis- 
tinctions, as no doubt in time it will.” 


Perhaps it will, though division is not so 
much practiced now as it was once. But if 
Calvinists and Arminians can unite there in 
a simple doctrinal statement, why cannot 
we in America do as much? That is what 
we cannot understand. 


....In a number of places in England 
joint committees of Baptists and Independ- 
euts have charge of the religious work in 
their neighborhood, so as to avoid any in- 
terference and to secure economy of labor. 
So far as we hear of any difficulty in carry- 
ing this out, it comes not so much from 
questions of baptism as from theological dif- 
ferences of another sort. If Dr. Moxom, of 
Boston, was right in his address on Christian 
unity at Andover, two weeks ago, the mode 
of baptism is being made less and less a bar 
of fellowship between Baptists and other 
Christians inthiscountry. We notice, how- 
ever, that The Examiner declares him to be 
in error in this matter. Our own observa- 
tion would confirni the Boston pastor rather 
than the New York editor. 


....The claim that the use of beer will 
diminish drunkenness and largely take the 
place of spirits is not borne out by Parlia- 
mentary report in Belgium. This report 
says intemperance is spreading fearfully in 
the kingdom. Next to Bavaria, Belgium 
has the reputation of being the country 
where most beer is consumed, the amount 





per year being 240 liters, or over fifty-two 
gallons per head. It also comes next to Rus- 
sia and Denmark in the consumption of 
spirits; the amount consumed of the latter 
being thirteen liters per head a year. 


...-If,as the report goes, not easy to credit, 
Gladstone has been persuaded at last, by 
Mr. Blaine, to visit America, he would be 
received with such salvos of welcome as no 
man ever received since the visit of Lafay- 
ette. But i®this visit should make Glad- 
stone the cat’s-paw for the ambition of a 
presidential candidate, it would not be easy 
to measure either the astuteness or the 
boldness of the plan. It might be quite too 
shrewd and over-reach itself. Gladstone is 
too venerable a man to be made a politician’s 
plaything. 


..--[t is a matter for infinite joy that the 
grizzled soldiers of the blue and the gray 
could meet and shake amicable hands under 
the one flag last Monday at Gettysburg. 
There Pennsylvania once more received Vir- 
ginia and Pickett’s Brigade, but with what 
different cries of welcome! Mrs. Pickett 
and the surviving officers and soldiers who 
once before had been met with shot and steel 
were now welcomed with open arms as 
friends and patriots. We may well rejoice 
that the wounds of war are so nearly healed. 


....Jesus, in the days of his flesh, said: 
““Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’”’ Even two thus gathered will 
make a quorum for Christian fellowship, 
and supply the condition of the promise. 
“Tam with you always, even unto the end 
of the world,” said the same Jesus to his 
apostles in one of his final interviews with 
them on earth. The sense of a personal 
Christ present is what every Christian 
wants. 


...-There are three complaints pending 
before the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, which involve the Civil Rights ques- 
tion in respect to colored people when trav- 
eling in railroad cars. The complainants 
contend that the Inter-State Commerce Law 
protects colored people when thus traveling 
against any discriminations, as compared 
with white people. Such discriminations 
are unjust; yet we doubt whether they come 
within the intent of the law. 


.... The fact that death instantly and per- 
manently in this world suspends all con- 
scious intercourse between the dead and the 
living, is the one great fact that makes the 
event so afflictive to the survivor. The liv- 
ing may think of the dead as they were in 
the past, and hope to meet them again; but 
communion with them is forever gone in 
this world. The bodily organs of such com- 
munion are, on the part of the dead, entirely 
destroyed. 


.... We can hardly expect to be believed, it 
is so nearly incredible, but it is true that, in 
preparing Westminster Abbey for the re- 
ception of the Queen, the famous coronation 
chair, the chief treasure of the Abbey, in 
which the monarchs of England have re- 
ceived the crown for six hundred years, was 
sent to an upholsterer’s, painted brown, and 
varnished! Such a smartening up of so 
venerable a relic is little less than profanity. 


....The minister that is constantly on the 
look-out among current events for the topics 
of sensational sermons on the Sabbath, and 
uses his Bible mainly for texts on which to 
hang these sermons, is almost anything but 
a preacher of the Gospel. He had better 
read his Bible more and study current 
events less. He will thereby better edify 
the Church, and be the means of saving more 
souls. 


.... The indications are that Secretary La- 
mar is the coming man to fill the vacancy in 
the Supreme Court of the United States occa- 
sioned by the death of Mr. Justice Woods. 
He is a Southern man, and a Democrat, and 
being an eminent lawyer, would not only be 
acceptable to the South, but would fill the 
position with credit to himself. 


....Referring to family worship, Matthew 
Henry, in his Commentary on the Bible, 
says: 

“ He does well who with his house prays night 
and morning; he does better who prays and 
reads the Scriptures; but he does best who prays 
and reads and sings.” 


The three things admirably fit each other in 
family worship. 


....The National Republican, of Wash- 
ington, in an article on the contest of 1888, 
suggests the name of Senator Hawley, of 
Connecticut, as the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party for President, and speaks of him 
as “‘ uniting the qualities of patriot, soldier, 
safe legislator and able executive.’’ This is 
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all true. Senator Hawley would make a 
strong candidate, and would have the 
united support of the Republican party. 


....Paul tells us that the Word of God, 
when not “ mixed with faith in them that 
hear it,” does “not profit them.” Very 
true. The preacher may be very earnest and 
sincere, but if the hearer be an infidel, he 
will derive no profit from the hearing. 
Whether preaching will do the hearer any 
good depends very largely upon himself. 


.... We regret that the health of Dr. J. M 
Ferris compels him to lay down the chief 
burden of The Christian Intelligencer, 
which he has edited with vigor for a number 
of years. He will be succeeded by John B. 
Drury, D.D., a scholar of reputation, who, 
several years ago, delivered one of the best 
of the courses of the Vedder Lectures. 


....It is reported that the Pope has sent 
orders to Archbishop Corrigan to excom- 
municate Dr. Mc Glynn. The story may be 
fully confirmed in a day or two. It is to be 
expected, and we shall then see the strange 
sight of tens of thousands of Irish Catholics 
standing out for their priest against Arch- 
bishop and Pope.’ 


....The Austin (Tex ), Despatch, which 
is a Democratic paper, supports the pro- 
hibition amendment, and expresses the 
opinion that it will be carried in Texas at 
the election in August. The opponents of 
the measure, says the Despatch, ‘concede 
its adoption by a majority of twenty-five 
thousand.” ° 


....Two hundred and thirty-eight bills 
were left in the hands of Governor Hill when 
the legislature of this state adjourned; and 
of these ninety-seven have failed to obtain 
his approval. This shows quite a difference 
between the Governor and the legislature in 
the matter of legislation. 


.... The Knights of Labor practically deny 
that freedom of contract which is one of the 
fundamental principles of our political sys- 
tem. What they propose is to put this free- 
dom under intimidation and compulsion, 
thereby violating the rights alike of the em- 
ployer and the employé. 


.-..Democracy at the North is a rum 
Democracy, and in close alliance with the 
rum power. Democracy at the South is 
largely a Prohibition Democracy, and in 
close alliance with the temperance cause. 
There is quite a difference between these 
kinds of Democracy. 


....Is the Pope more liberal than his 
Church? He sent Queen Victoria, by envoy, 
his congratulations and a present. But 
many peers and other prominent Catholic 
laymen.subjects of the Queen, refused to ac- 
cept tickets of invitation to the Jubilee cer- 
emonies. 


....If one wishes to know what he shall 
read for the purpose of devotion and spirit- 
ual culture, then, next to the Bible, we rec- 
ommend him to read Jay’s “Morning and 
Evening Exercises.”” We know of no writer 
in any language that will better serve his 
purpose. 


....The theology that burns and glows in 
Christian poetry is the theology of the heart. 
It may not be as accurate and technical as 
that of the formulated creed, but for the 
purposes of devotion and spiritual comfort, 
it is a thousand times better. 


....A venerable saint who could scarcely 
walk by reason of bodily infirmity, was in 
the habit of repeating these words: *‘ Let us 

@hank God for our mercies, and make as lit- 
tle as possible of our ills. God is alike good 
in both.” 


.... The effort of certain Republican news- 
papers to keep up a pow-wow over the flag 
question, after the President has corrected 
his own blunder, is simply silly to the last 
degree. 


....Dr. McGlynn has announced that he 
intends to join the Knights of Labor, and 
says that the Labor Party will figure con- 
spicuously in the next Presidential election. 





____ READING NOTICES. 


No Opium in Piso’s cure for Consumption. Cures 
where other remedies fail. 25 cents.—Ea. 


a ad 
BEST. SAFEST, SUREST,—If you are trou- 

bled with Indigestion and Dyspepsia, take * DIGES- 

TYLIN.” Recommend by Physicians as the best. 

A quick and sure cure, $1 per bottle. Sold by Drug- 

gists or Wm. &. Kidder & Co., 83 John St., New York, 
ant’s.—Christian at Work. 

‘\ 


am antdiiinin 
A SUMMER DRINK. 

Dr. GEORGE W. Swett, of 245 Washington Street 
Bosten, Mass., has a great reputation throughout the 
United States as the manufacturer of one of the most 
delightful summer drinks going. It is “ Swett’s’’ Root 
Beer. He puts up the material in packages which can 
ately canpernne’ Pet puns etcaet aa 

rance and possesses medic juali- 
lies very desirable for hot weather. " 











AN IMPROVEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


demand of late years for 
involve 


ons are 

Provident Savings Life As- 
surance Society of New York, whose adve ment 
appears in another column, have, we think, success- 
fully met this want and in a way far superior 
to that offered, or which can be offered, 
by apy assessment organization. The Provi- 
dent Savings offers Renewable Term Insurance 
where the cost is limited to the provision for death 
claims and expenses during the term paid for, but 
the right is given to renew and extend the insurance 
during the whole of life, or as long as the same shall 
be desired. Unlike assessment companies, the Prov- 
ident Savings givesa definite prom to pay, in full 
the sum insured, which promise is backed by the full 
amount of capital required by law, the full insurance 
reserve on each and every policy in force, and by a 
handsome surplus. We can commend this form of 
policy as being legitimate and secure, which is more 
than we can say for the certificates of co-operative or 
assessment concerns.— Exchange. 








BUTTONHOLES. 


THE Smith & Egge Manufacturing Company, of 16 
East Mth Street, New York City, are manufacturers 
of a Buttonhole Attachment ta | ow to any 
sewing machine in common use, and it is claimed by 
them that it is in very many respects better than 
“buttonhole machines.” Among other testimonials 
which they have received we quote the following: 

GREENCASTLE, PENN., May 6th, 1887.—Send by ex- 
press —— more Buttonhole Attachments. I have sold 
three of your Attachmeuts and they all give perfect sat- 
isfaction. One lady says she has worked over 500 but- 
tonholes with the one I sold her, and would not give 
it up for any price, and go without it. 

Yours respectfully, 

BUFFALO, N. Y., April 18th, 1887.—We have investi- 
gated, in reference to other Buttonhole Attachments, 
until we believe yours to be the best in the market. 

Yours truly, 


Feb. 24th, 1887.—Attachment re- 








CRESTLINE, 0O., 
ceived and works ny 
ours truly, E. . B 


Showing that the Buttonhole Attachment is thorough- 
ly appreciated by persons who have usedit. If any 
of our readers desire the latest and most approved at- 
tachment for making buttonholes they will do well to 
write tothe above-named firm. 





HOT WATER HEATING. 


THe Gurney Hot Water Heater Company co 287 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., have an advertise- 
ment in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, which is 
of intense interest to ony ~ owning a house or 
building of any sort which requires heating. The 
system of heating by hot water circulation is claimed 
by them to have been reduced to the most perfect sys- 
tem possible; that it is absolutely safe; there is none 
of that disagreeable gurcling noise in the ipes ; there 
is almost absolutely no expense for repairs, and any 

erson from six years old and upwa can manage 

t, while the heat is healthy and even in all parts of 
the building. Not the least of the good qualities 
claimed for this system of heating is the fact that it 





ediiibenenseemenions 
OIL STOVES. 

EVERY family, large or small, during the summer 
months should ‘have one of Dietz’s Tubular Oil 
Stoves—see illustrated advertisement in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT. They are rfectly odorless, 
neither is there any smoke. They do all the work of 
a ay ad range, or wood or coal stove, and without 
the intense heat which is so greata burden during 
the summer months. As soen as the baking, or broil- 
ingor ironheating is finished the heat is turned 


7 on 
OPENED FOR THE SEASON. 


ON Saturday, the 25th, the popular hotel and cot- 
tages, “Fort Griswold-on-the-Sound”’ opposite and two 
miles below New London, Conn., opened under the 
same popular management as last year, Messrs. Mat- 
thews & Pierson, of the well-known Sturtevant House, 
New York. Their table and entire service last year 
was beyond criticism. Spacious grounds, fine 
beaches, interspersed with rocky shore. All rooms 
overlook tne water. There is no better summer re- 
sort. Send for announcement, with plans of rooms on 
each floor.— Evening Post. 


wpstabiliceeetnisieniitiiatanniinatenguiaiahi 
SOHMER PIANOS. 

THE Sohmer Pianos, manufactured in this city at 
149 to 152 East 14th Street, are pronounced by experts 
as being among the very best pianos now made; they 
have a magnificent tone, resonant, clear and bell-like. 
No more magnificent gift can be imagined than a 
Sohmer Piano. 


siisininseliaie 
GUNS. 

ATTENTION is asked to the Jenney & Graham Gun 
Company’s advertisement onthe thirty-second page 
of this issue of THE JNDEPENDENT. The Jenney & 
Graham Gun Company are the manufacturers of a 
large line of sporting goods of every description, and 
are among the most extensive dealers in guns, rifles, 
revolvers, tennis, fishing tackle; and in fact everything 
that can be mentioned in the line of sporting goods. 
They will send their illustrated catalogue and price 
list to any person upon applicatjon. 


GRANVILLE MOSAIC FLOORING. 


No doubt many readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
now building new or repairing old houses. We ask 
the attention of all such to the advertisement in an- 
other column of this paper of O. S. Dickinson, of 
Granville, Mass., who is the tentee and manufac- 
turer of one of the most desirable styles of wood- 
flooring and of wood tile we have ever seen. Many of 
the best houses nowadays have the principal floors 
laid with wood-flooring in patterns either designed by 
the owner or the manufacturer; they are exceedingly 
handsome, very durable, and save the expense of 
covering the entire floor with carpet, rugs be £ u 
instead, and, hence, are very much more _ healthful, 
as the rugs can be taken out and shaken daily. The 





the beauty of any old or new house. It is 
manufactured to fit any size or anege of floor, the pat- 
tern conforming to the breaks. r. Dickinson will 
furnish sample cards to any one who will ask him for 
them, showing a great variety of patterns, and will 
be very glad to design new styles to suit any taste. 
The general impression in rega) wood-flooring is 
that they are very expensive, but Mr. Dickinson is en- 
abled, owing to the fact that he not only has invented 
the wood-flooring himself, but all of the machinery 
necessary to manufacture it, to supply it at very 
reasonable figures indeed, so that the rea expense of 
fitting a house with the Granville Wood-Flooring is 
an to lay ordinary flooring cover- 
e ask our readers to write to Mr. 
Dickinson, at Granville, Mass., for his circulars and 
any information they may desire. 


WOODSTOCK CARPETS. 


ALTHOUGH Woodstock, Conn., is celebrated this 
week as having the most interest’ Fourth of Jul 
celebration in the country, yet it is the old Woodstoc 
of old LE oy of which we speak where are manu- 
factured the celebrated Woodstock carpets, of which 
Messrs. J. H. Pray, Sons and Company, of Boston and 
New York, are the sole agentsfor the United States. 
It is wellknown to every one who knows onyenias 
at all about carpets,that the genuine English Wood- 
stock carpet is the carpet to buy for beauty and dura- 
bility. Every genuine Woodstock Le my as an en- 
graved ticket attached to ya that the buyer need 
never be deceived if he will look for the ticket. 


> 
> 


_LIEBIG CO,’S 
ORANGE WINE. 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-bilious. 

A delicious temperence drink. Cheaper and more 
healthful than lemonade. One bottle makes three 
quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed to be the pure 
juice of the fruit. Of drug grocers, etc. 

Price one dollar per a bottle. May be ordered 

irect of the LIEBIG ., 8 Murray St., N. Y.—Advt. 











Biblical Research. 


FURTHER PHENICIAN DISCOVER- 
IES. A BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION. 


BY THE REV. W. H. EDDY. 





The excavations being made by His Excel- 
lency Hamdy Bey are daily productive of 
fresh results, Inthe earth which lay on the 
bottom of one of the tombs were found fifty- 
four gold buttons or spangles. These were 
of gold foil, stamped and embossed, with four 
holes in each one. When the Phenician 
sarcophagus, of which I spoke in my last 
letter, was opened it was found to contain a 
skeleton, most likely that of amaiden. The 
skull when I saw it was covered with the 
dried scalp, but the partially decayed mass 
of black hair had been detached and lay in 
a mass behind the skull. The lower jaw 
was separated from the skull and was slen- 
der and light. The teeth in this jaw were of 
medium size, undecayed, and very even. If 
I should venture an opinion I would say that 
the skeleton indicated the age between 
fifteen and twenty years. With this skele- 
ton was found a plain gold ring without 
any stone in it, and a band of gold, which is 
often found in such tombs, bound as a 
frontlet upon the forehead. Also a piece of 
gold foil, stamped with an ornamenta | de- 
sign was found in another tomb. 

To-day when I went to call upon His Ex- 
cellency Hamdy Bey I found him in a state of 
excited pleasure over the rare and valuable 
find of a new Phenician sarcophagus with a 
bilingual inscription upon it in both Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic writing and also ancient 
Phenician. He kindly gave me the details 
of his discovery and also the measurements. 
When he was in one of the northern cham- 
bers of the tombs formerly described, he no- 
ticed one of the walls when struck gave a 
hollow sound; this when perforated showed 
a chamber beyond. The mouth of the shaft 
which led in this direction was sought and 
found. I should judge it to be about six 
feet wide and fifteen long and thirty-five 
deep, cut perpendicularly in the sulid rock. 
From this one door opened northward and 
one to thesouth. The shaft wascleared and 
in the débris in th® rooms were found two 
huge candelabra five feet, six and eight- 
tenth inches high, The metal of these is 
bronze, and they are less artistic and grace- 
ful than similar objects which I have seen 
exhumed before. The shaft of the candle- 
stick rises from the center of a base which 
rests upon legs of rude workmanship. 

The floor was laid with six huge slabs of 
stone, each of which was eight feet two and 
a quarter inches in length.’ Below these was 
a huge monolith, eleven feet two inches in 
length, by five feet six inches in width, while 
the extraordinary thickness of the block 
was five feet three inches. Could some of 
the sarcophagi have been carved out of such 
masses of stone brought and placed in posi- 
tion and then carved afterward ? This block 
rested upon a border composed of six stones 
on edge, closely fitted and carefully joined 
at the corners. Below this ponderous mass 
lay the sarcophagus sunk in the rock. The 
material, the black, close-grained stone of 
Egyptian monuments and the face of the 
same type. The face and head were sur- 
rounded by a large head-dress, similar to 
that upon the tomb of Ashmunazer, found 
here in 1855. The beard is full and long, 
and among the lines of carved ornamenta- 
tion below the face upon the lid is a winged 
disk. Upon the chest are fourteen lines of 
hieroglyphic figures in complete preserva- 
tion, and below this seven and a half 
lines of Phenician inscription in small, fine 
letters. Within the sarcophagus contained 
besides a skeleton only a frontlet of gold 
foil. It would be too much to expect to ob- 
tain a squeeze of this inscription, as Hamdy 
Bey would naturally prefer to publish it 
himself. Much interest will center histori- 
cally and linguistically upon the interpreta- 
tion and study of this unique find. A 
vase was also found with a few letters of 
Cypriote or Hittite writing, it is not yet 
known which upon it. The indications are 
that the land about this necropolis is full of 
tombs, and fresh discoveries may yet prove 
of even greater value. 

One view of a sarcophagus within its deep 
and dark chamber is not sufficient to reveal 
allits peculiar features, so I went again and 
again to pay my respects to the Egypto- 
Phenician tomb. The lid had been removed, 
and lay in the bright sunlight which touched 
the majestic face and brought out the fine 
lines of the richly ornamented parts. The 
two inscriptions are inan absolutely perfect 
state of preservation, with not a letter 
marred nor symbolic.figure defaced, the 
polish of the blackstone being as perfect as 
when it was placed in its dark recess. 

The hieroglyphic inscription was clearly 
the original and main one, as it occupies the 





larger part of the cover and is deeply cut. 
Each of the perpendicular columns is sep- 
arated from the others by border lines, 

To correct a mistake in my last letter, I 
would state that the wings belong, not to 
the disk, but to a female figure just beneath 
it. This figure is kneeling upon one knée, 
with outstretched arms. The Phenician in- 
scription in seven and a half lines is cut 
with less skill and depth of engraving than 
the former, and is upon the raised part of 
the lid above the feet. 

The last time I visited this necropolis I ex- 
amined carefully the body which had been 
removed from its hard cold couch, washed 
and placed in the shade of an orange tree. 
The appearance as the body was uncovered 
was startling. The oper mouth looked dis- 
turbed and disconcerted as if this relic of the 
past would remonstrate against the treat- 
ment received. What an interesting con- 
versation could be carried on between an 
American of the New World and nineteenth 
century and a Phenician king 2,500 years 
old! Despairing of learning anything from 
this figure even by raps, I set to work to find 
out all that was possible about him. Be- 
neath him in the sarcophagus was a plank of 
wood probably cedar, yet hard and sound, 
About him was considerable putrid matter 
from those portions of the body which had 
decayed and from the robes. The body was 
preserved and yet it was not amummy; that 
is, there were no signs of any wrappings 
about body and limbs, nor had the viscera 
been removed. On the plank were metal 
staples by which the body had been bound 
to it, and the only ornament found was a 
golden frontlet like a thin strip. The front 
part of the body from face to feet had lost 
the skin and flesh, revealing the bones and 
the internal structure. While the flesh was 
complete upon all the back part of the body 
as it lay, and was well clothed with skin. 

The face was bare, showing a complete set 
of teeth in the upper jaw with the two front 
ones missing in the lower. 

The shape of the jaw, and the formation 
of the skull do not suggest a negro origin. 
The sole peculiarity which I noticed was that 
of a groove-like depression in the top of the 
skull nearly extending from ear to ear. Be- 
hind this the head was larger and fuller and 
more rugged. <A thick scalp covered the 
back of the head with short black hair grow- 
ing from it. The hair showed no trace of kink 
or curl, 

All the viscera were open to view. They 
were soft, somewhat shriveled and elastic, 
closely resembling in texture the material 
of an india-rubber gossamer. Heart, liver, 
stomach, intestines, and even some of the 
arteries, were clearly visible. While the 
flesh remained in its original shape upon the 
under side of the body and limbs, it was of a 
dark red color. The limbs were straight 
and well-formed. The whole was the figure 
of a man about five feet, eight inches in 
height,and not over forty years of age. How- 
ever fascinating it might be to be so familiar 
with this ancient personage,I could not con- 
quer a sense of repugnance on beholding the 
hideous sight. 

An agreeable change was a call upon 
Hamdy Bey to see some jewelry which had 
just been found in the room south of the 
new shaft. No sarcophagi were there, but 
two tombs cut in the original sandstone, one 
of these had been rifled, the other was still 
intact. It contained two heavy gold brace- 
lets, round, plain and smooth, a necklace of 
gold in shape like the new moon, thick in 
the center, but thin and flexible at the ends. 
The parts of another necklace were found, 
fifteen gold beads, two golden horses’-heads, 
one pendant jewel set in an acorn cup of 
gold. Besides these there were several 
clasps or brooches of gold set with jewels 
of various colors and of exquisitely delicate 
workmanship. 

I had little time with which to examine 
these treasures, as the nervous impatience 
of my host told me that he did not care to 
have me take even mental notes. A few 
trinkets of little artistic value and two mas- 
sive silver anklets complete the list. 

The bronze standards, which [ called can- 
dlesticks, may possibly have been used to 
burn incense upon, or to hold a lamp. 

I notice a coincidence between the Assyrian 
scenes depicted upon one of the sarcophagi 
found and what George Smith writes of 
Assur-bani-pal. I quote literally: ‘The 
king is also represented in his own sculp- 
ture, reclining on a couch beside his queen, 
drinking wine and partaking of a banquet 
spread before him in the royal gardens .. . 
and fan bearers make cool breezes about 
his couch.’”” On the tomb here we have the 
king on the couch with his queen, the ser- 
vant pouring out wine, the trees and attend- 
ant servants. 

“Assur-bani-pal was passionately fond of 
the chase.’’ On another side, the same per- 
son is engaged in the hunt of a lion. 

“The king took the glory of every tri- 
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umph to his arms.”” Another side regre- 
sents the same individual upon his throne 
with a procession before him. These coinci- 
dences may be accidental, or they may point 
to a Greek imitation of some well-known 
Assyrian monument. 

Hamdy Bey hopes in a few days to return 
to Constantinople with his spoil, over which 
he is very jubilant. He deserves praise for 
his great care of all that he has taken charge 
of, and his skillful plans for the removal of 
these heavy sarcophagi. He thanked me for 
my letters to the London Times and said 
that but for them the Turkish Government 
would not have sent him to take charge of 
the find. During his stay he has confined 
himself mostly to the care of the sarcophagi 
previously found, and has uncovered only 
one whose existence was not known. He 
informs me that he hopes to return next 
year and continue the excavations in the 
same land, as he believes it to be a royal 
necropolis. He expects to publish in French 
a work upon these discoveries with plates 
and maps. The illustrations will be from 
photographs which he has taken, but the 
plans from the drawings of the civil engi- 
neer of the Vilayet, Beshara el Dib, who has 
made careful and accurate plans of both the 
ground and the section. 

This project of a work on this subject ex- 
plains Hamdy Bey’s refusal to allow any 
photographs to be taken of anything found, 
or to show any of the coins found or to allow 
any copy orsqueeze of the inscriptions to be 
taken, I have made special but vain efforts 
to obtain such a copy for American scholars 
to work upon, 

SIDON, SYRIA. 


Sanitary. 


TOBACCO AND ITS EFFECTS. 


TOBACCO is an aromatic plant and leaf, and 

probably its sweetness and slight acrid taste, 
its stimulus and its power to appease hun- 
ger, had at first more to do with its use than 
any other cause. It has been variously 
claimed to be a food, a tonic, a condiment, a 
stimulant, a nervine, and an intoxicant. It 
is when we turn to a Materia Medica, or to 
some work on toxicology, that we find the 
fullest account of it, Its first free use gen- 
erally causes giddiness, trembling of the 
limbs, faintness, depression, sickness of 
stomach, and cold sweats. The pulse is weak 
and quivering, the breathing hurried or em- 
barrassed, and the vision impaired. In toxic 
doses, the action is on the central nervous 
system, producing failure of respiration. If 
the chewing or smoking has not been very 
excessive, the ordinary symptoms soon pass 
off. If its use is much less, orif a toleration 
of it is acquired, it acts as a pleasant seda- 
tive. Whatever may be the ultimate accom- 
modation of the system thereto, as with al- 
cohol, a class of symptoms very different 
from those from the use of milk or meat or 
cereals or fruits tells us that it rightly finds 
its classification among articles unfriendly 
to the best health or to the nourishment of 
vital forces. its most decided effect is upon 
the functions of organs rather than upon 
their structure. Asa rule, it is not near so 
apt to make change of structure as is al- 
cohol. Yet permanent changes, espe- 
cially to bilood-vessels and the nervous 
system, result therefrom. Woodman and 
Tidy, in their volume on ‘‘Forensic Medicine 
and Toxicology,’’ speak thus: ‘ Excessive 
smoking has proved fatal, as in the cases re- 
corded by Gmelin, when two men smoked 
seventeen and eighteen pipes respectively at 
one sitting. Mr. Smith, of Sheffield, records 
two cases of paralysis of the porta dura 
directly caused by hard smoking.”’ There 
is a general testimony that dyspepsia, heart 
palpitation and nervous symptoms often re- 
sult therefrom. Its evil effect upon young 
persons has been accurately set forth by Dr. 
Decaisne, and Dr. A. C. Gorgas, Medical In- 
spector, U.S. N. This testimony is the more 
significant because there was a return tothe 
use of tobacco on the part of the students of 
the Naval Academy, but the contrasted facts 
caused a subsequent renewal of the order to 
desist from its use. The evidence has been 
such from other sources that a prohibitory 
aw applicable to youths has been enacted in 
Germany. While, during the growing pe- 
riod of life all are more susceptible to the evil 
effects of tobacco, those of full age are af- 
fected in a milder degree. There is a con- 
stant tendency of the habit to increase. 

Even among those who have the belief that 
the moderate use of tobacco does not injure 
all persons, there is such agreement as to its 
effect upon the young, that most of them 
favor laws which make it a punishable of- 
fense for those under age to use tobacco in 
any form. 

There is reason to believe that our young 
population is being greatly injured thereby, 
and also that the use of tobacco has become 





so general, and often so excessive among 
adults as to be traceable in special injurious 
effects upon them and their descendants. 
Tobacco smoking increases pulse-rate. Both 
in chewing and smoking there is an unnat- 
ural stimulus of the salivary glands. Their 
office as aids to the first processin digestion 
is interfered with. While it is true that the 
evil effects of very occasional smoking are 
transitory to many, it is equally true that 
the excess in the habit which generally oc- 
curs makes in time a permanent impression 
upon the nervous system. 

Its effect in checking growth is unmistak- 
able. So far as the young are concerned, it 
is doing more harm to bodily health than 
alcohol. A substance which will produce 
such profound impression as it does when 
first used, and which has caueed death 
when applied for a long time to the raw sur- 
face on the body, and which has by its irri- 
tation induced cancer, surely ought not to 
be in ordinary use among mankind. 

The cigarette has been found to be even 
more harmful than the other forms of smok- 
ing. Besides many evils which its use in- 
volves, not the least is one already noted as 
to alcohol. It not only becomes a habit that 
it is hard to abandon, but the very failure 
which so many make in their efforts to quit 
its use shows too plainly that it undermines 
the power of self-control, and so is a weak- 
ening of that vigor of trained will, of that 
mastery of self, which is a part of the physi- 
cal as well as of the intellectual welfare and 
prowess of manhood. Asaninterest both of 
the individual and the state, the use of to- 
bacco in any form by children should be pro- 
hibited under proper penalties. As a matter 
of public and personal health, and in the in 
terests of the vigor of the coming generation, 
this restraint is demanded. 

Some of the states have already passed 
laws prohibiting the sale of tobacco to those 
under sixteen years of age. 

There seems to be good evidence that mod- 
ern modes of life, and the pressure of exces- 
sive business, incline many to indulge in 
that class of substances which produce a 
slight exhilarating effect, followed by a 
calm such as occurs in the first stages of 
narcotism. There is great occasion for the 
young to guard themselves against all 
plausible excuses for any of these indul- 
gences. We have never known any one to re- 
gret abstinence from them, and have known 
very many, in the moderate use of some of 
the milder forms of excitants and sedatives, 
to be earnest in advising against the ac- 
quirement of such habits. 


Science. 


THE Japanese islands, says Dr. D. Nau- 
mann, the chief of the Geological Survey of 
Japan, are the most elevated portions of an 
enormous chain of mountains, a great wave 
of the earth’s surface in front of Asia, bear- 
ing the same relation to the Pacific Ocean 
that the Himalaya chain bears to the plains 
of Hindostan. From the bottom of the 
Tuscarora basin, the deepest ever fathomed, 
to the summit of Fujinoyama is 39,353 feet 
or more than seven and a half miles. The 
Japanese chain consists of a long series of 
folds, running for the most part parallel to 
the trend of the islands. Toward the east 
of Niphon they curve upward as they ap- 
proach a large transverse cleft in which a 
number of volcanoes, among them Fujji- 
noyama itself (12,425 feet) have sprung up. 
This fissure is believed by Dr. Naumann to 
have arisen from a disturbance of the for- 
ward movement of the earth-wave, caused 
by the approach of another chain stretching 
from Tokio Bay to the Bonin Islands. Vol- 
canoes play but a small part in the geologi- 
cal development of Japan. Fossils of the 
remotest periods occur in the mountains, 
and the ‘ Radiolarian siate,’” is among 
these ancient rocks. Summits of 10,000 feet 
occur in the crystalline schists of the Akaishi 
mountains, west of Tokio, but most of the 
loftiest summits are volcanoes. Tateyama, 
on the western coast of the main island, is a 
sharp wedge-shaped ridge with a most ex- 
tensive solfatara on its western side. Like 
Fujinoyoma and Chokaisan, it is visited by 
crowds of pilgrims. Dr. Naumann considers 
the use of Chinese characters one of the 
greatest obstacles to Japanese progress. 


gion near Stanley Falls is one which has a 
very peculiar copper coinage, consisting of 
enormous spear-heads made out of very thin 
copper. One of these is valued as equal to 
two hundred English pounds’ worth of 
ivory. Everything among them has its 
value reckoned in terms of copper spears. 
Tippoo-Tib, the rich and influential Arab 
trader whose henchmen, not long ago, cap- 
tured the Stanley Falls Station, has sent 
one of these spears to London. This tribe 
manufacture ,highly artistic metal work. 





~—— Sinancial. 


VIRGINIA’S BRITISH BOND-HOLD- 
ERS. 


No inconsiderable part of the repudiated 
debt of Virginia is due to bondholders 
who are subjects of the British Govern- 
ment. Should these bondholders, having 
failed to secure any adjustment of their 
claims which they are willing to accept, 
apply to their own Government for inter- 
ference in their behalf, then a question of 
international law would arise. There is 
no doubt, if Virginia were a nation and 
not a state, and, as such, an integral part 
of the United States, the British Govern- 
ment could, in favor of its subjects, de- 
mand the payment of the debts due to 
them, and enforce this demand, if neces- 
sary, by warlike measures. Mr. Philli- 
more, in his ‘‘ International Law,” vol. ii, 
p. 8, lays down the following doctrine on 
this point: 

“The right of interference on the part of 
a state, for the purpose of enforcing the per- 
formance of justice to its citizens from a 
foreign state, stands upon an unquestion- 
able foundation, when the foreign state has 
itself become a debtor to these citizens. It 
must, of course, be assumed that such state 
has, through the proper and legitimate 
organs, contracted such debts. . . . The 
debt so contracted with foreign citizens, 
whether in an individual or corporate ca- 
pacity, constitutes an obligation of which 
the country of the lenders has a right to re- 
quire and enforce the fulfillment.” 

Vattel, in his ‘‘Law of Nations,” lays 
down the same doctrine. Lord Palmer- 
ston, in 1848, being then the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, addressed a cir- 
cular to the British representatives in for- 
eign states, in which he claimed the right 
of the British Government to interfere in 
behalf of ‘‘ the unsatisfied claims of Brit- 
ish subjects who are holders of public 
bonds and money securities of those 
states,” and directed these representatives 
to make known this view to these respect- 
ive states. Great Britain has, in several 
instances, acted upon this view. There is 
nothing unreasonable or unjust in the 
doctrine. 

It so happens, however, that Virginia, 
while possessing the debt-contracting ca- 
pacity, is not a nation, and, as such, 
known to the family of nations; and 
hence the British Government, even if 
disposed to protect the rights of its sub- 
jects, holding bonds of the state, could not 
deal directly with Virginia or enforce the 
claims of these subjects upon that state. 
It must deal, if at all, with the United 
States, of which Virginia is a member. 
What then could the Government of the 
United States do in the event that the 
British Government should call its atten- 
tion to this subject? We regret to say 
that, since the adoption of the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution of tae 
United States, it could do just nothing at 
all in the way of compelling Virginia to 
pay the debt due to British bondholders. 
This amendment expressly provides that 
‘the judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any 
suit in law or equity, commenced or pros- 
ecuted against any one of the United 
States by citizens of another state, or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign state.” 
Prior to the adoption of this amendment, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as was declared in Chisholm v. Georgia, 
2 Dall. 419, had original jurisdiction over 
such suits, and could compel any state of 
of the Union to pay its debts due to citi- 
zens of other states, or to citizens or sub- 
jects of foreign states. The amendment, 
however, took away this power; and the 
Constitution nowhere establishes any 
other power that can directly compel the 
states to pay their debts due to such citi- 
zens or subjects. 

Such is the anomalous position in which 
the National Government now stands, and 
has stood ever since the adoption of the 
Eleventh Amendment. A state may con- 
tract debts with citizens of other states, 
or with citizens or subjects of foreign 
states, and then may repudiate them, 
either by changing its constitution, or by 
the action of its legislature; and there is 
no power in the National Government di- 
rectly to compel the payment of these 
debts. The question of payment is a 





matter for its own discretion and honor; 
and the history of Virginia, as well as of 
several other states, painfully shows that 
the honor of a state is not always to be 
trusted. The people of Virginia seem de- 
termined not to pay the debt that was 
contracted under the Funding Act of 1871, 
although the Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared the obligation to be 
valid. The Constitution should be so 
amended as to furnish a complete remedy 
against state repudiation. ’ 


- 


STOVES IN RAILROAD CARS. 


GOVERNOR HILL has signed the bill 
passed by the last legislature of this state, 
forbidding the use of stoves for the heat- 
ing of passenger cars on railroads. The 
law reads as follows: 


“Tt shall not be lawful for any steam rail- 
way doing business in this state after May Ist, 
1888, to heat its passengercars on other than 
mixed trains by any stove or furnace kept 
inside the car; provided that in cars which 
have been equipped with apparatus heated 
by steam, hot water or hot. air from the lo- 
comotive or from a special car the present 
stove may be retained, to be used only when 
the car is standing still, and providing also 
that this act shall not apply to railroads less 
than fifty milesin length, nor to the use of 
stoves of a pattern and kind to be approved 
by the Railroad Commissioners for cooking 
purposes in dining-room cars. Any person 
or corporation guilty of violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall be liable to a pen- 
alty of $1,000, and to the further penalty of 
$100 for each and every day during which 
such violation shall continue. Upon the 
application of any railroad covered by the 
provisions of this act, the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners may approve of any proposed 
safeguard or device to be used under the 
provisions of this act, and thereafter the rail- 
road using such safeguard or device so ap- 
proved shall not be liable to any of the pen- 
alties attached to this act for a violation 
thereof in regard to any safeguard or de- 
vice. The violation of any of the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed a misdemeanor.”’ 

It is a demonstrated fact that the pas- 
senger cars on railroads may be comfort- 
ably heated by steam taken from the boiler 
of the locomotive. ‘This being so, then 
the car stove ought to be dispensed with. 
The terrible cases of roasting men alive, 
in consequence of the use of the car stove, 
leave no doubt on this point. Our only 
objection to the law passed by the legisla- 
ture of this state consists in the fact that 
it is qualified by too many exceptions to 
its application. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE feelings of uneasiness that have 
been rife in the local money market, 
owing to the calling of loans in view of 
the July disbursements and other causes, 
have somewhat succumbed to a better 
feeling, and last week’s flurry has almost 
fully subsided. Borrowers with proper 
collateral secure their wants, though there 
is care exercised in the scrutiny of securi- 
ties, owing to the timidity shown by capi- 
tal inthe making of loans. The efforts to 
squeeze the market were partially success- 
ful during last week as at one time money 
in Wall Street commanded almost any 
price that was asked. Call loans on the 
Stock Exchange ranged froin 6 to 25 per 
cent., with the closing quotation 8 per 
cent. Commercial paper has ruled quiet 
and nominal, owing to higher rates of dis- 
count. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 6 per cent. discount, four months 
at 6@7, and good single-named paper at 
7@10. 

STOCK MARKET. 


The reaction caused by the Gould-Field 
deal, changed the temper of the stock 
market from a panicky to that of a strong 
and advancing one, with some slight 
fluctuations caused by the uncertainty 
there was felt in some quarters as to the 
exact position Mr. Gould occupied. The 
stringency there was felt in the money 
market also had a restricting influence on 
business, but a much healthier tone pre- 
vails at the present writing, and a strong 
market is confidently expected before the 
close of the week. 

BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City associated banks was issued as usual 
on Saturday. It showed an increase in 
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reserve of 175. The surplus now 
amounts to $3,651,050. The changes in 
the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$1,981,100, an increase in specie of $757,- 
500, a decrease in legal tenders of $970,600, 
a decrease in deposits of $2,073,100, and an 
increase in circulation of $14,900. 
BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 









































tions of bank shares : 
Bid. Asked. Bid, Asked 
America.. «175 = 180 hanics’......169 — 
‘American Ex....141 143 ercantile . M6 — 
Butch’ 3 prov’ 3.161 — Merchants’ . --143 145 
B 200 275 erchants' 9 «120 
Ch — |Market........ oe 8B — 
Com 174 178 |Mech’s&Trad’s.145  — 
Corn + + A 18% — etropolitan .... 6 Ht) 
a ee Re wr York. 30 215 
‘en es = een 
tine “ 1% |N fnth Nat’L. itt _ 
sae — \North America..127 — 
- j Ri im 
= 100 
= 160 
148 1l4 
ton mm = — 
German Amer’n. 12g — sina 
Gallatin U5 — | pon 
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— |St. Nicholas...... 124 «(128 
— |Tradesmen’s..... _ 
- FL ad Nat’l...... 15 «(120 
wm [UMIOM.....6 eseeee oo —_ 
21161 165 | Unit’ rdStates Nat: 20 — 
Madison Square.1023¢ 105 





U. S. BONDS, 

The market for government bonds was 
quiet, there being no demand for invest- 
ment, but values were well sustained, on 
the sales that were made. The following 
are the closing quotations: 


Bid. Asked 
44s. 1891. Registered....... .........-- 10984 109% 
CF ss cccccccssavecs one 10944 109% 
Se icc ches ties sccecaece 1284 128% 
GE TE Ginn. cccccccsvcvcsvcccs sa 128% 128% 
Currency Ge, 1006............ 2 2 scocee 123%... 
ce ee 126% 
EB Biss. 0000000 00scensee 12934 
EE a ovineec6cpasunan caper 13234 
CE Gs Bie vie ccccicsccsccccscstce 134% 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was un- 
settled. The posted sales for Sterling were 
reduced on Tuesday, but on Thursday 
were restored to $4.84 for 60-day bills and 
$4.854 for demand. On Friday actual bus- 
iness was done at $4.83@ $4.83}for 60-day 
bills, $4.843@ $4843 for demand, $4.843@ 
$4.85 for cable transfers, and $4.814@ $4.- 
814 for commercial bills. continental was 
dull. Francs were quoted at 5.234 for 
long and 5.20§ for short; Reichmarks at 
94% and 954, and Guilders at 404 and 408. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The redemption of trade dollars under 
the act passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, and which has now been in opera- 

ion very nearly four months appears to 
have exhausted the supply of such of 
those coins as were redeemable. About 
$7,000,000 have been paid into the several 
sub-treasuries, that at New York having 
received $3,307,000, and the occasional 
small sums now presented indicates that 
there are no more to come. The total 
coinage amounted to about $36,000,000, so 
that a little less than $30,000,000 have been 
either defaced by ‘‘chopping” or have 
gone into the melting pot. The coin that 
has been redeemed by the Government at 
par was held mostly by speculators in this 
country who had bought them at a dis- 
count, and accordingly have made a very 
handsome profit out of Uncle Sam. It is 
estimated that these coins had been gath- 
ered up at a discount of about 20 per cent. 
so that those in whose interest this bill 
was passed have netted a profit of about 
$1,300,000. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Messrs 8. M. Swenson and Sons, who 
offer at ninety-one and accrued interest 
the First Mortgage, six per cent. Gold 
Bonds, due 1926, of the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass Railway. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, on all sums from 
five dollars to $3,000, which have been de- 
posited three months, payable July 18th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum, on all accounts 
entitled thereto, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able after July 10th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and ‘a half per cent. per annum, on all 
sums up to $3,000, payable July 18th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, on accounts of $1,000 





and under; andon the excess of $1,000, 
and not exceeding $3,000, at the rate of 
three per cent. per annum, payable July 
18th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled thereto, 
at the rate of three and a-half per cent. 
per annum, payable July 20th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend, at the rate 
of three and a-half per cent. per annum, 
on all sums of five dollars and upward, to 
$3,000, payable July 18th. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable July 11th. 

The United States National Bank has 
declared a pueeny dividend of two per 
cent., payable July ist. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared its usual quarterly dividend of three 
per cent., payable July Ist. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable July Ist. 

The Third National Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable July 


st. 

The Park Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three 
and a half per cent., payable July 2d. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of two per cent., — Aug. 15th. 

The American Com has declared a 
semi-annual dividen five per cent., 
payable July ist. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FAUT A DELESIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHAN 
Execute orders forall Investment - ~ ae 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ont Treland, the Continent, Austra- 
and West Indies 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
ake Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 








erase HOUSEOF _ 7 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Rateoest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
an 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provi- 
sions, and. Petroleum for investment or on pores 
_ Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philade elphia. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., 


61 BROADWAY. 
10 SHARES AND UPWARD. 


RAILROAD MINING | oll 
STOCKS, STOCKS, at 


And all x Securities that are dealt in on New 
York, San Francisco, Philadelphia or Boston 
ae anges bought and sold for cash 
ron margin. 
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Loans made at low rates of interest. 
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BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
368 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 

. Wehavea ery large list of pro; 
St. Paul and its environs. “oterences: iret 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German- 


American Bank. St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited 


6% and 8¢ MORTGAGES | 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W. S. BRADDOCK, 


Ne, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 











FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 


W) % Interest to Investors. 
Bf Ten’, covideRtfowr 
BONDS Interest | payable | Semi-Anasally 


P. and Never Lost a Dollar 

or anny customer. Best of reference given as to ability, 
y, and financial stand If you have money 

ag forcircular an rticulars, Address, 


Leboid Fisher & Co, eacesiouate 


heston we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D.D.. 

Box Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 

ePagetive Committee Missiona ary Board, and Rev. J. 
W. Good ex-Secretary, York, Pa. 


J. 8. CHICK Pres’t. w.J. ANDERSON, Cash. 
W. H. CHICK, Vice-Pres’t. F. N. CHICK 
W.F. SA " 
ational Bank Kansas $i 
Capital, & $1, 000, 1,000. § Surplus, 


does the lar; 
ness of any in this section 0 < the AL. 


and receives oped accounts ers, Mer- 
Silene ena on most favor- 


Je B. TABOUR, 


able te! 
IDENT 30 YEARS, 


325 REAL ESTATE AND Loans Minn, 


References: The Security Bank of Minnesota; Presi- 
dent Hennepin County Savings Bank; Cashier Citizens’ 
Bank. Money Loaned to 








net7a nds per pent. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn. 


DULUTH. 


Write for information *' to our bs of Investment 
for Ry ay, a aa ond eo — Duluth 





must become a large ay: e CENTS it loss, 
and will Susrantes 8s ? BC NT Brot 7 the in- 
vestment. Our guarantee is Best of references 


given. , this paper. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


_ DULUTH, MINN, 





| THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postm: 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
ually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and — Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investo: 








THOS. COCHRAN, JR. SILAS B. WALSH. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
St. Paul, Minn., 

Have loaned for Eastern correspondents upon mort- 

gage security upon improved property in St. Paul 


and other cities of Minnesota for eighteen years. 
Send for their pamphlet. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


T. B SWEET, Pres., Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice- Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 67, 


The Old a 
Every loan made is carefull ted by an expe- 
pe ae Examiner sent from t ho office of the C 7 
wh id asalary and not a commission. His report. 
with i the papers connected with the loan, are care- 


30 is approved. Fifteen pooae experience; over 


13,000,000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Sav Bank Insurance Co.'s, Trustees and individ- 
uals, ton office, 46 Ci Street, M. Stearns, 


ongress > Geo, M. 5) 

Philadelphia office, 713° Wainut Street, 
Wood, Manager. _ 

SMITH & JACKSON, 
“DULUTH, MINN. BROKERS IN 

if EAL ESTAT E. 

I} AND MINERAL LAN 
make bs 8 A in yf and — pine ros iron 
lands. e have also g: bargains in city lots, and 


acreage near the city of a. Lie ten a 
paid to non-resi and correspon 


&quitable 


Paid in a risw a :--- BeOS 888 


Bearing 6 per onan ADE. ten years, an and based e: 
claaive y upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust 

by the American Loa: mand Trust Company of New York 
for the} benefit of the ‘pondholders. eir safety, time 
to run, and rate of interest make them the most desir- 
able investment now offered. Also 

GUARANTEED orAtne: MORTGAGES, 
NEW YORK, 206 Braw" : rj PHILADA. 112 S. 4th St. 
BOSTON, 23’ Court St. | KANSAS city v7th& Del. Sts 

SEND FOR PAMPHLE 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


ot Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEALS IN 
FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
**Investment Contracts”’ therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 
St. Paul, Minn, 
6: in OHIO and INDIANA, Thisis the beat 
Corn and Wheat region in U. 5. 323,000/000 bushels are 
raised annually. ey have been settled nearly SO 
years so that improvements ure far advanced over new- 
er States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each county jp 


our securities reliable. 
have placed near $4,000,000 without loss in these 


Th AND HALF PROFITS 
0 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
op FAR AN 


securities. Over 40 years’ residence here. Write for 
full perSicufarste J. - DICKINSON & CO., Rich. 
mond, Ind, 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA _ 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi 
pal and interest guaranteed, 

Over 1,000,000 lonned, Six years’ Expe 
rience, Write for Forms, Information and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota, 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage | 7 to & 





nm years’ ex- 
L U Wide “connections Refer 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, meesuenties Minna, 
Western Mortgages, Get the Best, 


MARIETTA AND NORTH GEORGIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


We offer for sale at ar and ac corned interest, T 
EL G. wort GAGE EAR 6 PER 
CENT LD BONDS Fatt yt LA issued for 
the purpose of changing ine gauge, of ae existing 
andard wic and for extending t 
Atlanta and Knoxville. where ig 
The bonds will be ready for delivery on or before 
June 1 proximo. 
N. B.—Any existing bonds of the company will be 
received in payment for those now oftercd, at the 


same price 
Cire Clare giving full information may be had 
plication to either of the undersigned. r aati <3 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAMES W. JACKSON, 


Augusta, Georgia, 


KANSAS | INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital ‘al ae setevereree *$226,000. 00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern ——~ 

Absolute Safety, od Rates, 
For references and further Particulars address, 

H. E. Bali, Pres’t. G Morrell, Vice-Pres’t. 

B. R. Wheeler, “Sec’y. P. T. Se rtlett, Ass’t-Sec’ y. 

Topeka, Kan. i31 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 





A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT! 


The Equitable Oil Co., 


PAID UP CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
divided into 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHARES, par value, 
non-assessable, TWO DOLLARS EACH, has been 
and now is earning large monthly dividends, 

THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., OF NEW YORK, are 
the Register, Transfer and Subscription Agents. 

Application fora LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES 
for a short time only may be made to 

8. L. SIMPSON, 66 Broadway, N. Y., 

where further information may be had. 


COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first portgages on farms and city reports’ 
in Kansas and Missouri, held in trust by the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Com any, Boston, 
for the prompt payment of the Conehent and interest 
of the bonds. These bonds are absolutely the safest and 
— Lo meg Tors. Also guaranteed mort- 
gages ylelding from 4 per cent. to 7 per ce 
payabie semi-annually. - ae 

OFFICES: 


No. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 





7% SOLD Q% 


(Semi-annually 5 and 7 years. 


Ist MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and principal! Farm Loans, and apso= 
lute satisfaction in mee yoy ar) lex on selected city prop- 
erty. Best of references, Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Konds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
your own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 

in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


0 > 
7 spe Ness County Bank, , 
N.C, MERRILL, President. —— NESS a" KANSAS, 


For bong loan and full information, apply © Eastern 
WATER 8T., eet © Mass. A. E. auvem Man. 
Fev cal call on parties Dockn ar eiehaiy 5 if desired. } 
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A. 8. HATCH & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


WM. R. UTLEY, 


Dealer in Investment Securities, 
7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Twenty years’ experience in the busi- 


ness. First-class Municipal Bonds and 


Old Mortgage Railroad Bonds For Sale. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURT, 
Capital Paideup..........-...cceeees 81,000,000, 
Offers its 6 Per Cent, De benture Bonds of $500, 
$1,000 and 85,000; running ten years, to Trus- 
tees, Guardians and Individual Luvestors, 
Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by = 
Mercantile Trust Company of New Ye 
Trustee. secured also by the entire paid-up c apital 
of $1,000,000. 4 

It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business prop- 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOURI, 

Call at office or write for full particulars to 

ROLAND KR, CONKLIN, Secretary, 
2% 4 pede 1y, New ey 
Mesars. MORG At N & i NNAN, Provi., 
r, AUSTI We CEAW iD, 
th s 


A SOLID @) PER RT 


Per annum, first “SOLD PERCEN productive Real 


Estate, Loans approv d by Tocoma National 
Bank. Best OF KEY ERENCES EAST AND West. Cor- 


respondence Solicited. 
ddress ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


4 FARM 
LOANS 


7 4 To r 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, COLO.,, 

Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
roved farms worth three to five times the amount of 
he loan. Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 

by coupons. Interest and principal collected and re- 

mitted by us without charge. 

All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorney 

Seven per cent. loans on chate -e Denver C ‘ey prop- 

erty. County and Schoo! Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. Write fer paste ulars. 

Highest re ference es east an 

HAY DER & Die ‘KINSON, 
Bankers, Denver, Cole, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage, 
IE cnindessecidorvbeinasestecesss 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT. and BOL. D 


ON COMMISSION 
PROPERTY RENTED and cared 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES = 
on First Mortgage for a term of years 


paid. 
LOANS carefully negotiated. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


_Entrance through the Bank 


5% GOLD INVESTMENT, 


ventures issed by the Iowa Loan and Trust 
Co., principal and semi-annual interest, Re ayable in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, New York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Keal Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent tn- 
vestors, who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of inte srest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before inv esting elsewhere; they can be 
obtained | at the Chemical National Bank, peareen, 
Dewing & Son, New York ies 4 

. 9 Tremont = le, Boston; J 
Walker, South Berwick, Me.; M. Payson & Co. 

Portland, Me.; Elliott & kyder, an hester, N. H.; 
D. Sanford, Brid report, Conn.; 5. Southworth, Geneva, 
» sa Lam prec it Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
For fuller information apply to e ither of the ‘above, 


P hiladelphia, Pa. 





assessments looked after and 


= 
> 
2 
Z 
° 


or address the Home Office, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 

‘espondence solicited. 

JOUN M, OWENS, H, A. COFFIN, 
Prest Treas, 


MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 








San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass Railway 


FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 
Gold Bonds, Due 1926. 


AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, Tr 


verincipal ‘ana Interest payable in New 
or it 

We offer for sale a limitedamount of these 
bonds at 91c. and accrued interest, subject 
to pdyance in price without notice 

Full particulars will be furnished on ap- 
plication, 


S. W. SWENSON & SONS, 
216 Broadway, New York. 


NVEST couns'sre’con 
ound and GE CO. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO, 
M. PERKINS, ERKINS, 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN. ‘sec retary. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
The Choicest Ist Mort au e Farm Loans, also the 
Company’s Ten Year entures, based upon its 
— up Capital and pon of over 
osses. 11 years’ Experience with absolute satis. 
faction to over 1500 Investors. Send for circulars 
forms and fullinformation. Branch Offices -¥ 
CityeAthans N.V.Offien, 127 Bwar 6 © Hine & Ban awte 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Wer have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated In the best portions of lowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
Des Moines, Ia,; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 3 Park Row, N. Y. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


9, 7°o, 8%o 
| 
Go. o. 

The American Investment Company, of 
Emmetsburg, lowa, paces porated with a_paid- up 
capital of 8600, 000 anc $75,000 surplus, wit 
branches of Huron and Mite hell, Dakota, offer first 
Mortgage Farm Loans in lowa, ‘Minn., Dakota, and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 
Also’s per cent. Debenture Bonds ~~ of the 

Company), running W years, secured * Mortgage 
loans, deposited with the Mercantile Trust Ce., 
N. ¥. italso issues Demand Certiticates of Deposit 
at 5 per cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and rater 
ences. 

E, §. Ormsby. Pres,., Emmettsburg, lowa, 
A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr,, 150 Nassau St,,N. Y,. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, wip capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa ™ ortgnges, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Lean and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 




























DIV IDEND. 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF THE, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, June 29th, 1887. 5 

rmgyHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 

1 have this day declared a quarterly dividend of 

TWO (2) PER CENT. on the capital stock of the bank, 

payable on and after the Ist proximo. 
EVAN &. SHERMAN, Cashier. 

a VER. NATIONAL BANK OF THE C ITY OF 

NEW YORK.—The Board of Directors have de- 

clared a dividend out of the earnings of the past six 
months of THREE rene 7, payable July Ist, 187, 

HUTCHINGS, Cashier. 


THE BANK Or NEW YORK, N.B. A. 7 
New YORK, June “ist, 1487. 


MVHE BOARD CF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS pay 
declared a dividend of Five Per Cent., free from 
tax, payable on and after July Ist, 1887. 
The transfer books will be closed until 
1887. 





July 5th, 


E. 5S. MASON, Cashier. 


(or? INENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NEW YORK, June 24th, 1887. 
FIFTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 
The directors have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE (3) PER CENT. out of the eurnings of the 


past six months, payable July 5th proximo, to which 
date from July Ist ae transfer books will be closed. 
FRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BAN 
NEW YORK, i NE 20th, 1887, 5 


: om BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of FouR PER 
CENT., payable on and after the first day of July next, 
transfer books will remain 
G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 


THE MARKET NATIONAL BANK d 
NrEW YORK, June 21st, 1887. § 
MEVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
DAY declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR 
(4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after 
July ist, 1887. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. 
‘ A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


AG ERCANTILE NATIONAL BAN 
M 


until which date the 


closed. 


NEW YORK, ~~ 24th, 1887. 
The directors of this bank have this day declared a 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable 
on and after July Ist, 187. 


an” transfer books wm, remain closed until that 
. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


THE NATION AL LS OF THE REPUBLIC, } 

, June 2th, 1887. 5 
MAVUE BOARD or DIREC TORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF (34%) PER CENT. free of taxes ~#... on and 
after MUNDAY. July lith, 1887, until which date the 

transfer books will be closed. 

E. H. PULLEN, 


THE FRApaenae $8 NATIONAL BANK,  ?} 
NEW YORK, June 21st, 1887. 5 


Cashier. 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT. (38 PER 
CENT.), will be paid to the stockholders of this 
bank on and after July Ist, 1887. 
OLIVER F. BERRY. 
Cashier. 


6% TO 8% 


NET. 


The First National Bank ot Anoka, 
AMPLE SECURITY, PROMPT PAY) 
each. Small loans net lender 7 aS . per cent., 
remitted without charge. 
good rates. Address 


Minnesota, negotiates First Mortal ze _kagns for non-residents. 
MENTS, et 10D 
larger loans 6 
Many years’ successful Oe enCe 


Loans range from $300 to $5,000 

to 7 per an yoo Bevauies semi-annually and 
Write us if you w safely loan money at 

RST NATIONAL BANK. Anoka, Minn 





THE BANK OF a 


SF YT at | 

HE PREMDSNT AND DIRECTOR KF E 

nk 0} Series pare this day declared a divi- 

dend of FOUR (4) P CENT. for the current six 

pent perabie to be octane onand after Fri- 

ay, July A 

The transfer books will remain closed from this 

day until the erating of of July 6th, 1887. 
LAS B. PRATT, Chashier. 


M4s#499an SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


NEw YORK, June 22d, 1887. 
72D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending June 30th, inst., at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
on $1,000 and under, and THREE PEK CENT. per an- 
num on the excess of $1,000, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday in July next. 

Interest not withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as a deposit. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. — a ee 
Canes SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, Nos. 56 and 3 Bowery, corner 
Canal Street. 


FIBT ry: ~ pt Sy SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
INTE T.—The Trustees have ordered that in- 
terest ry the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3% 
PER CENT. ¢ annum be paid to de yy on ani 
after July Isth, ou all sums of $5 an to $3,000— 
which have remained on de it for t e three or 
six months ending June =e.s 

Bank open ev A rid from I 

EDW DA. QUINTARD. President, 

HENRY HASLER. Socsnioe. 

CHARLES W. H&LD, Cashier. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., ? 
NEW YORK, June 8th, 1887. 5 


I IVIDEND NO. %. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of thiscompany from the net earnings of the 
three months ending June 30th inst., payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of 
July next, toshareholders of record on the 20th of 
June inst. 


The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on 
thd afternoon of June 20th inst., and be reopened on 
the morning of the 2d of July next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER Treasurer. 


IRVING SAVINGS yl d 
New YorK, Ju hh, 1887. 5 
FF\HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTI Tl TION HAVE 
declared interest on allsums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending June 20th 
at therate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on $1,000 
and under and THULE PER CENT. per annum on the 
excess of $1.00 not exceeding $3,000, payable on and 
after the third Monday in July next. The bank will 
close at 12 o’clock noon on Saturdays until further 
notices. JOHN CASTKEE, President. 
. D. HEATON, Secretary. 


No®ts RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 


Southeast Corner 8th Avenue and 34th St., 
43D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings oi 
Som ast six months, a Semi-Annual Interest Dividend 
at the rate of Three and one-half per cent. per annum 
po sums of $5 and upward, to the limit of $3,000, 

payable to depositors entitled thereto, on and after 
July 18th, 1887. 


WILLIAM B. Saas President. 
HENRY V. PARSELL, Secreta: 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers St., New York. 


NEW YORK, June 30th, 1887. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to Depositors entitled 
thereto for the six months ending this date, at the rate 
of Three and One-Half per cent. per annum on all 
sums up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars 
($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of July Ist, and 
will be payable on and after Monday, July 18th, 1387. 

HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


EAST Riven SAVINGS SeeserUTION. 
. 3 C ‘ho Stree 

ORK, Seine 

"DECLARED | 





20th, -. 
INTEREST HAS BEEN 
three and six months endin 
accounts entitled thereto 
thousand dollars, at the rate of THREE “AND ONE- 
HALF 7* Kk CENT. per MRT payable after July 
1th, 18s VILLIAM H. SLOCUM 
CHARLES A. W HITNEY, Secretary. President. 


OFFICE PARK FIRE INSURANCE CoO., " 
A BROADWAY. 
New Youk, June 2th, 1887. 5 
62D DIV iDEN 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND Be THREE AND 
ONE-HALY¥ (34) PER CENT. out of the earnings 
of the past six months has been declared payable on 
and after July 2d next. 
WM. VALENTINE, Secretary. | 
Bowery SAV INGS BANK, 
“New YorK, June 15th, 1887. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums of FIVE DOL- 
LARS and upward, and not exceeding THREE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, which shall have been deposited 
at least three months on the first day of July next, 
will be allowed to the Depositors, and will be payable 
on or after MONDAY, July 18th, 1887, in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 
Trustees. 


By order of the 


EDWARD WOOD, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 





pg eenewcnrras SAVINGS BANK 
Bl 1 AND 3 THIRD AVE. 


(OPPOSITE ar INSTITUTE), 


nf, oat. Sane? 27th, 1887. 
INTEREST for the HALE “YE LAK ending June 20th, 
1887, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HAL#F PER 


CENT. per annum, will be credited to depositors en- 
titled thereto under the by-laws of the bank - the 
laws of the state. interest payable Jaly 20th 


» 188 
NEDEN, President. 
G.N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN ) 
RAILWAY Co., TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND- 
CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YORK, June 20th, isst. § 


as BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 


pany have thisday declared a dividend of two 
per cent. upon the Capital Stock, payable at this 
office on Monday, the 15th day of August next. The 
Transfer Books will be closed at3 o'clock, P.M. on 
Friday, the 1lith day of July next, and will be re- 
opened on the morning of Thursday, the Isth day of 
August next. E. D. WORCESTER, ‘l'reasurer. 





Commercial: 


THE CHICAGO BRICKLAYERS. 


THE strike of the Chicago bricklayers 
began on the 30thof last April, now two 
months ago, and was, in fact, the continu- 
ance and enlargement of the carpenters’ 
and hod-carriers’ strike, which began on 
the 4th of April, now about three months 
ago. These bricklayers, getting tired of 
the movement, have recently declared the 
strike ‘ off.” 

The three strikes put together have in- 
volved a loss to workingmen of about 
$2,500,000 in wages that would otherwise 
have been earned and paid to them by 
their employers, besides a still larger loss 
in the derangement of business, and have 
in the end proved a dead failure to realize 
theends had in view inthe outset. The 
Master-masons of Chicago formed a union 
for their own protection, and determined 
to fight the battle out to the bitter end 
with the Knights of Labor, and united 
their forces ina general lock-out and 
suspension of business until the Knights of 
Labor conceded their rights as employers. 
They did the wise thing for themselves, 
and for the general interests of society, 
and we are glad that they have won the 
day. 

Itis high time that employers should 
assert their rights against the most intol- 
erable despotism of modern times. The 
Knights of Labor declaim loudly against 
despotism, yet the facts show that they 
themselves are despots of the worst kind, 
alike in respect to workingmen and em- 
ployers. They practically enslave the 
former, and assume the right to dictate 
to the latter the terms upon which, and 
the manner in which, they shall conduct 
their business. They are tyrants and dis- 
organizers of society, under the pretense 
of promoting the interests of wage-earn- 
ers. They have damaged these interests 
a thousand times more than they have 
benefited them. , 





a 


REDEMPTION OF TRADE DOLLARS. 


CONGRESS, at its last session, provided 
that any person holding trade dollars 
might present them to the Treasury or 
any sub-Treasury, or Mint of the United 
States for redemption in standard silver 
dollars. The period for such redemption 
expires on the ist of next September. 
The amount thus far redeemed is less than 
seven million dollars. The most of those 
who held these dollars in any considerable 
amounts have undoubetedly already pre- 
sented them for redemption. There is 
probably a considerable amount of these 
dollars remaining yet unredeemed, scat- 
tered through the country in compara- 
tively small! sums, and held by owners 
who originally received them at their face 
value. We call the attention of these 
owners to the fact that the time for their 
redemption by the Government will soon 
expire. Pa 


DRY GOODS. 


OWING to the patriotic tendencies of the 
trade, the market for dry goods during 
the past week has been very tame and 
quiet. Every one has seemed to put off 
everything until after the Fourth, and 
given up to the celebration of Independ- 
ence day with the enthusiasm much the 
same as in 76. Buyers as well as sellers 
have temporarily retired from the market 
for the purpose of enjoying themselves 
through the three days’ holiday that most 
business men have taken, consequently 
there has been but half of a week that has 
been devoted to trade. New business has 
been exceedingly light, though the move- 
ment of goods was fair on back orders; 
but the wholesale department is now ready 
for fall business and full lines of goods of 
all descriptions are ready for inspection, 
which will, it is expected, cause the next 
week to open somewhat active, and inau- 
gurate a lively fall trade. The market 
for staple cotton goods has presented no 
new features calling for special mention; 
but the market retains the firmness of 
tone reported for months past, and stocks 
are, as a rule, in exceptionally good shape. 
Brown sheetings and drills were more 
active in movement than demand, very 
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fair shipments having been made by 
agents on account of back orders. Bleached 
shirtings, cambrics, wide sheetings and 
corset jeans are severally in light demand, 
but steady in price. Cotton flannels are 
moving steadily and all grades are firmly 
held by agents. Colored cottons, as 
denims, cheviots, ticks, checks, stripes, 
plaids, etc., are quiet for the moment, but 
stocks are well in hand and prices are 
uniformly steady. Ginghams and wash 
dress fabrics have participated in the 
general quiet prevailing, but a renewal of 
activity in dress ginghams is confidently 
expected after the holidays. Staple checks 
and fancies are moving steadily, and 
there is an irregular demand at first hands 
for fancy crinkles, seersuckers, cords, etc. 
The jobbing trade in ginghams and other 
wash dress goods contimues fairly active 
for the time of year. Dress goods were- 
only in moderate demand by package 
buyers, and the jobbing distribution was 
comparatively light, though a good many 
small reorders were received by some of 
the principal jobbers. Leading makes of 
all-wool and body cashmeres are well un- 
der the control of orders, as are many 
makes of staple and fancy worsteds and 
dark fancy cotton fabrics. Woolen goods 
remain in much the same position as re- 
ported of late, though some makes are 
well disposed of, but it is a buyers’ market. 
pert and knit underwear partake of 
— ling quiet, and the dealings have 

been small. Fancy knit woolens are 
shown in great variety by the leading 
commission houses, and there is more real 
novelty in the various lines than has been 
seen for many years past. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


Neither wool nor cotton dress fabrics 
adapted for the current season trade met 
with other than very moderate sale in 
package form. There was again a fair 
seasonable movement of white goods, 
however, and some specialties in flounc- 
ing width laces continue to do very fairly, 
silks, satins, velvets, etc., remain very 
quiet as far as spot trade is concerned, but 
a delivery on importation orders there 
continues to be a good movement of those 
fabrics and also of some lines of wool 
and worsted dress goods for the fall trade. 
Half-hose in solid colors, hose in the 
same and in stripes, and ribbed black 
hose for children’s wear were severally in 
very fair demand again for later deliv- 
ery. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1 1886. 
Entered at the port... +. 864,712 $1,997.35 
Thrown on market... . 740,455 1,898,894 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port... 60. 175,602 57.484.652 
Thrown on market.... 60,683,214 57,001,566 














TRADE 


TUXEDO. 
ee 


For the months of July, August, September and 
October these Knitted Suits will prove themselves 
the greatest luxury for Ladies’ and Misses’ wear for 
the mountains and the sea-shore. They are simply 
indispensable. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York, 
SOLE OWNERS. 





F. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 

i A full line of Ladies’ Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
Stock Send for Price- 

~oe For sale only by 


* THESIERV ESS 


927 Broadway, N. J 


GENUINE ENGLISH 


WOODSTOCK 


CARPETS. 





We received our first shipment of Wood- 


stocks on the steamer 


Iowa, March 20th, 1883, 


and since that time we have been the 
SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS. 
Any Woodstocks now offered by other 
carpet dealers in this country, unless 
are either OLD 
STOCK, brought over three years ago, 


purchased trom us, 
before our agency began, or else are 
cheaper and inferior carpets. Acting, 


therefore, in the interests of the 


English Manufacturers 


From whom we hold a power ofattorney, 
we have to notify the public that none 
are genuine unless they bear an en- 
graved ticket, of which the following 


cutis a facesimile. 


Woodstock Carpet. 
GOLA AGENVS AND IMPORTERS 








JOHN H., PRAY,,SONS: &.CO., 
dO °S31LYLS' GSLINN SHL YOs 

















JOHN HPRAY, SONS & C0. 


SOLE AGENTS 


FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
113 Worth Street, New York. 





<7 GOOD NEWS) 


GreAMenicon To LADIES. 
“Greatest 9 er. Now's your ame 


to get orders for our opehees 
Teas, Coffe ing 
wh, ond soem secure & Beegtifal 
gels Band or Rose C 
a Bet. . 5 Bet, Gold Band 
os Toilet Set, Watch, Brass rH 5 Caster, or 
Cbster’s we Dicionr a For For particulars addres 


P.0. Bos Box 2. Miss Veocy Bt. FA CO. 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


VA N DERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 


: COMPLETE OUTFITS. xu 
Engravers’ paren Petree: 


East cor, FULTON & DUTCH Sts., N. Vv 
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ONE CENT 


a day is a very small sum, but it will more 
than pay for a year’s subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Susurance. 


HOW THEY GO BACKWARD. 


In view of the outcry from Mr. Harper’s 
own mill that the Old-Line companies are 
falling to pieces because their members 
have found them out and are deserting 
them, the facts are a matter of some inter- 
est, and for the facts we have a prejudice 
in favor of the official reports in prefer- 
enee to Mr. Harper’s own publication, or 
to his hair-elevating advertisements. By 
the way, in passing, we may remar 
that Mr. Harper’s bureau of misinforma- 
tion has thus far omitted to furnish the 
‘* further information,” for which, in pur- 
suance of public invitation, we applied—to 
wit: how much cash the retiring members 
of the Mutual Reserve have taken away 
with them as the money equivalent of 
their canceled certificates. We supplied 
this very information in regard to the 
Old-Liners, after Mr. Harper had omitted 
to make any reference to it, and nat- 
urally desired to give the Mutual Reserve 
also credit for what it has similarly paid 
its retiring members; but the subject ap- 

ars to be a painful one with him, judg- 
ing by his unwillingness to touch it. 

owever, the following, taken from the 
official New York Reports, where any 
person who cares to take the trouble can 
find the figures, shows just how the Old- 
Liners have fared as to new business, 
terminations, and gain in business out- 
standing, for the past three years: 


wee in aD ‘os. Other ie Cos. ay sets. 
1885 Oey. 70,983 54,453 15 136 


J 
BEE ok ens 86,508 68, 472 149,975 
Termt- 
nated in N.Y.Cos. Other States Cos. Both Sets. 
Ps 37, 35,288 72,851 
Fay 39,910 36,523 76,433 
1886. .... 44,187 39,369 83,506 
Net gainin N.Y.C ze Other States Cos. Both Sets. 
Fe 24,972 10,440 882 
ae yi 17,930 49,003 
EE iknow 42, 24,108 66,469 
Amounts 
issued in N.Y.Cos. Other States Cos. Both Sets. 
ipoxaus 2,640, $1 140 $318,902, 
247,078,375 127,418,372 374,491,747 
1886........ 297,212,996 149,829,211 446,542,207 
Amts. ter- 
minatedin N.Y.Cos. Other States Cos. Both Sets. 
/ Wen “=. 159,916 ie 741  $211,450,657 
a 137, 466,300 504, 
| es 153,280,839 Se e18 243,434,057 
Net gainin N. Y.Cos. Other States Cos. Both Sets. 
ME t4scn0s ~480,572 $22,962,599  $107,542,971 
Snes 09.667,075 42,290,126 151,897,201 
a 143,932,157 59,175,993 208,108,152 
Tnerease in 
igsues, over 
increase in 
termina- 
tions. N.Y.¢ Other States Cos. Both Sets. 
ee 6,131 7,490 18,621 
Bea nceccns 2 6,178 17,466 
Tnerease in 
amts, issued 
over in- 
crease in 
amts. ter- 
minated. N.Y.Cos, Other Sater Cos. Both be 
, ae $25,126,508 $19,327,727 $44,454,130 
ee 8 4,325,082 16, Hf 867 51,210,949 


Mere figures show that the companies 
gained, both in number and amounts of 
new business done, and also that they 
made a net gain in the aggregate of insur- 
ance outstanding. Moreover, we find that 
the increase in the issues, above the in- 
crease in terminations, was greater in 1886 
than in 1885, so that the rate of progress 
is itself progressive. On the whole, the 
Old-Tiners seem to be doing pretty well, 
notwithstanding the deadly losses inflicted 
by Mr. Harper’s wildly flapping windmill. 
Still, in a conflict as to statistics between 
him and the sworn official reports, there 
may be those who will pin their faith to 
Mr. Harper every time, and in the estima- 
tion of such persons the reports are 
wrong. 





iit. 
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A COMMENT. 


A COMMENT on the underwriting situa- 
tion is the announcement that the Brook- 
lyn Fire Insurance Company has decided 
upon voluntary withdrawal from the 
field. This is an old company, dating 
back to 1824, of small size, and very con- 
servative in its ways; for instance, of its 
$446,767 assets, $408,290 is in stocks and 
bonds owned. The company has paid its 
stockholders 15 per cent. during the last 
four years, after paying 20 per cent. for 
nearly every year from 1864 to 1882. ony 
capital is $153,000 and the surplus $256, 
thus showing a book value of $267. 17 at 
$100 for the stock. There could be no better 
example of the gilt-edged insurance com- 
pany which goes quietly on its way and 
makes money for its stockholders, and it 
need not be urged that stockholders 
who voluntarily relinquish 15 per 
cent. dividends, in these times, must 
have what they think very cogent reasons 
for doing so. The reason can be noth- 
ing but their belief of the general hopeless- 
ness of the situation, and the President is 
reported as saying that the practice of tak- 
ing a several years risk for a one year pre- 


mium and paying a 15 per cent. commis- 
sion to get that leaves it too plain that 
there is no successful future; he is also 


said to have cited an actual case of a can- 
cellation, by his own company, of a risk 
on which the premium was $45, which 
risk was immediately snapped up by 
another company at $15, with a commis- 





sion to come out of that. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the stockholders think it best 
to withdraw before their present financial 
strength is impaired, and before it takes 
further risk o' impairment. They could 
sell the stock, but they take the equally 
sure course of re-insuring the risks, pay- 
ing current debts, and dividing the re- 
mainder. 

There may be some connection between 
this decision and the purely local charac- 
ter of the company. The history of under- 
writing proves nothing more unmistak- 
ably than that breadth and average are 
indispensable to permanent success. There 
are entire blocks of dwellings where a fire 
never occurs, which will pay a steady 
profit at almost any figure; yet the time 
will come when the company with risks 
all concentrated will be smitten heavily, 
although acompany may wax fat in the 
interim and have a good time. 











ays INSURANCE. 


1851. “Lae ig 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Suocessful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libefal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





A Death Rate so Low as probabl yto be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 


Mis s.seesnacctaruntese $11,904,526 90 
Paid enttsanscivesouankcon 2,536,606 43 
Insurance in Force........ 51,000,000 0 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
Strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unriv aled. 


New the a 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. —_— Pres. Boe M. GIBBENS, Sec 


(931,895 39 


Total Surplus......... ererm 205 88 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icles. These policies pastieteats in Se Annual distri- 
bution of curpias, and are Sandest to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender = paid- -up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every 7 peme 

Pamphlets = anatory of the Now Pestame may be 
had on application at Company’s Office 


-POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 





J. ™M,. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


NIAGARA. 
Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


GANIZED 1850. 
69th Semi- Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1887, 
CASH C ARITAL enpape ecohodiones MR 3 
Reserve for Keinsurance............ 
Reserve for all other liabilities peeese 5 
PE iciencne sxncdinante: Soeen 


Poti hotters ‘_ ii niga bac BAO TORS 2260,479 S6 


tion unde 
NEW YORK SAFETY UND’ LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice- ent. 
WESTPOLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


8 not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cum bered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over 114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 


period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 

Five-year Pe- 


riod ending Additions. 





1858. 

1863 

oe 

i aevseesesoves J 

Mh esases-< J 

1885 - 318 

Pe GP REED, .0cas «  sevedecccapcdceseoucceses 538 00 

Post Mortem Dividend. ............c.ceccceeecess 109 00 

Se IRE. 0 cvnescccsccsnnancccacenseucancses $7,859 00 

I is sl oc aa eae nmap 5,000 00 

Sy GD ev cecctacseccegnce concees $12,839 00 

SE EE Pe 6,040 65 

Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
Iss cosccsnsesscscnecses $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,906.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according wo the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions. 








| PCRS $603 64 
Dl esagewbeasausedssarnesunesseeensesenesae 62 & 
ar eoeceucceucesesncecessos 526 34 
Me Gnd 500 ccccessocsns ssacesenccdcce’ $1,756 a4 
Or SIL Gidinncsseds suevesbecdedboostene 6,200 0 
Total amount received, ......sccccccccsccccecs $7,956 04 


This investment realized over FIVE 
COMPOUND INTEREST, 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua! Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 


PER CENT. 
besides insurance protec- 





Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums, surance. 

1877 $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 

BRB. ccccces cove 86,533,340 15,092,719 28,299,818 
BE cee cocccoss 88,212,700 12,687,881 
TA 08 cecccces 91,529,754 12,275,589 
ere 94,506,498 12,196,624 
1882. . 97,746,383 12,845,592 
BB o000 coccesce 100,912,245 13,457,928 
1884... 108,585,301 13,850,258 
Be cxe cocccece 108,451,779 14,768,901 

1886. 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Pata to policy-hold- 
rs or death 
dlatmé, endow- 
ments and pur- 
chased insurances 
and dividends. 


Amount re- 
ceived from 
policy-holders. 





877 $14,000,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
7 13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 

12,275,589 16 13,160,684 46 

12,198,124 62 12,640,112 12 

12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 

13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 

13,850,238 43 13,928,062 19 

14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 

15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 

$134,540.271 06 $136,427,906 25 


The amount returned Is 101 per cent. of that received. 





MIORAL: 


- 


INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.’’ 























BEST LIFE POLICY 





J. G. 





URANEE 
a AE FORD? Con 
Ree 57 Accident Co- : 
of AMERICA ° 
GEST IN THE WOR 


Also, Best of Life-Companies. 





ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $13,500,000. 


All Claims paid without Discount, and immediately 
on receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. 


BATTERSON, Pres 


[Cut copyrighted by E. 8S. Tuto.) 


EK Comp, 





ISSUES 


ee ew infarice received in 
Travel, Work, or Sport. 


in the Market. Indefeasible, 
Non-Forfeitable, World-Wide. 


cident Poli- 
cies will be 
paid in case 
of loss of 
both feet, 
both hands, 
@ hand and 























both eyes, 
<r sere by accident | 
Assets, $9, 111,000. Surplus, $2, 129,000. H  onenira 
. RODNEY DENNIS, See. 1 — 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. or loss of a 
single hand 
or foot. 











THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF 

Has Issued over 40,000 rhorennen 

NN 6h cnwsiss Sebewen deed 
Has Paid to Policy-holders. . 


Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 1 


Has safely Invested for Policy-holders er 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has peneenetens for wheel 

ee 636,244 
6,873,947 
2'312,544 


ee eeeeee 


121 per cent. 


It Issues the best Forms both ot Life and Accident Policies ever 


Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


the Globe. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10.000. 
GIVING 


$10,000 in event of Death. 
10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 
10,000 Loss of Hand and Foot. 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or Foot. 
s of both Eyes. 


2,500 for Permanent pisability. 
1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 


Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 


JAMES S. PARSONS, 


President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 


ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE, 








INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston: 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 

pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
[Ee re 





Total Marine Premiums 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1886 to 31st December, 1886...........+.+++ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 
PE iecntsacdceknewet-ccapias $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 
ee 841,378 15 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

IED dccccstupninnrssacediiionsbones 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Cash in Bank.............. pinnegetes goeceese 285,254 68 

BEE, ciacrvecccvceccececsces concccconses $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certiticates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. M LL, 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELLIOT’ 
JOSIAH O. Li AMES G. DE FOREST 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, "' N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEO 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BE 

AM H. MACY,’ EDW’D FLOYD-JONES. 
C. A. HAND, ANSON W. HAR 
JOHN D. HEW ‘LETT, THOMAS MAITLA 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, JNO. EDGAR SORE, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, IRA’ BURSLEY. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. a President. 
. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, S¢ Second Vice-President 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK, 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company issues a!l approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 

Its policieS are squarely’ reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-PORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates,etc. 
Home Office, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 











GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Pottetes | Regesterth Sena are incontestable for 


any cause afte 
eth Claims ees once as ne Oe as satisfactory 
e. 


All forms of Tontine Policies issued. 
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RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE. 


As issued by the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of Nex 
York, is the safest, the most economical and the most equitable contract 
of life insurance attainable. 

THE SAFEST (1) because the provision to meet death claims is not 
only as large as it is under any level premium contract, but (2) because 
there is, in addition,a GUARANTY FUND intended to provide for un- 
expected and excessive mortality, and (3) because the hazards insepara- 
ble from the care and management of large and unnecessary trust funds 
(unavoidable under any level premium or investment policy) are elimi- 


nated, and (4) because even if every dollar of the assets and surplus of 


the Company should be lost, the outstanding insurances would still be 
protected, precisely as the outstanding insurances in a fire insurance 
company, which had become insolvent, cowd be safely assumed by another 
company which has ample assets to meet its obligations. 


IT IS MORE ECONOMICAL because the premiums required are 
smaller and the margin for expenses is far less. 


IT IS MORE EQUITABLE because no one is required to pay the 


rate of mortality at an age higher than he has actually attained, as each 
holder of a level premium must do. 


The Provident Savings shows a larger percentage of Gssets and sur- 
plus to liabilities ($215 of assets to each $100 of liabilites) and a smaller 
percentage of outgoes for death claims and expenses (10.07 to each 


$1,000 insurance in force) than any other life insurance company in the 
country. 


For full information apply in person or by letter to the Home Ojjice, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary, 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 


214 AND 216 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital in U. S. Bonds....8250,000 00| Assets, over.............. cuiaiteni ae $600,000 00, 


CORPORATE GUARANTEE. 

Officials of Banks, Railroads and Transportation Companies, Managers, Secretaries and Clerks of Public 
Companies, Institutions and Commercial I’irms can obtain BONDS OF SURETYSHIP from this Com- 
pany at moderate charges. The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the Courtsof New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other states. 

WM.M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, | GEO, F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. | ROBERT J, HILLAS, Asst. Sec’y. 

DIRECTORS : J. S. T. Stranahan, H. A. Hurlbut, G. G. Williams, A. B. Hull, T. S. Moore, Geo. S. Coe, A. 8. 
Barnes, A. E. Orr, J. G. McCullough, J. D. Vermilye, John L. Riker, Wm. M. Richards, Geo. F. Seward. 














Equitable Life A ssurance Society 








In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 
in PREMIUM INCOME; in the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 


over liabilitzes) ; 


may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organi 
zation of tts kind in the world. 


ASSETS, Fanuary rst, 1887, . $75,510,472.70 


$59,L 54,597 OO 
$26,355,875.76 
Surplus, 4% per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 


The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company tn the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, $411,779,098 .00 
NEw ASSURANCE, 1886, $111,540,203.00 
ToraL Income, 1886, $9,873,733 I9 
Premium Income, 1886, $16,272,154.02 


LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basts,) 
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Increase of Assets,. . .+ + . . $8,957,08 5.20 
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tage over those of all 
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forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force, 
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OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. Assistant Secretary. 


WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent ot Agencies. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


CHARLES E. BILL, Banker. 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker. 
P. VAN VOLKENBURGH, Dry Goods. 
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JULIUS CATLIN, Jr., Dry Goods. 
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PRO PATRIA. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


For country, for country, my brothers ! 
What. if need were, would ye bring 

To the fairest of all civic mothers, 
Whose natal-day anthem ye sing ? 


Broad acres’ increase, and the coffer 
Pouring free gold, ye would pay! 

But more—is there more ye would proffer 
If she should entreat ye to-day? 


Your lives in your hands ye would danger, 
Death as a lover invite, 

Ere malice of kinsman or stranger 
Wrought the loved mother despite! 


She smiles, full majestic, yet tender; 
She binds you all vows to fulfill: 
Your lives, of a truth, ye shall render, 

Yet not unto death is her will! 


She saith ye shall lavish upon her 
All fruit of right living and just, 
Bring incorruptible honor, 
Truth, and steel-tempered trust; 


And valor that knows not to falter; 
Discipline, valor’s ally; 

And counsel that, scorning to palter, 
Pierceth and fixeth the lie! 


Thus saith the fair civic mother: 
The gift of pure lives shall avail, 

The gift of pure lives, and none other— 
What shame if the tribute should fail! 


For country, for country, ye leaders! 
Let your lives worthily lead; 
Ye million-voiced people, strong pleaders, 
Let your lives worthily plead! 
GENEVA, OHIO. 
iiscaicaniuipiaiiaiin 


MINIONS OF THE MOON. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Oor story is of the time when George 
the Third was king; and our scene of ac- 
tion lies only at an old farm-house six 
miles or so from Finchley—a quaint, ram- 
shackle, old-fashioned 
thatched farm-house that we see only in 


commodious, 


pictures now, and which has long since 
been improved off the face of the earth. 

It was a farm estate that was flourish- 
ing bravely in those dear, disreputable 
days when the people paid fivepence a 
pound for bread and only dared curse Pro- 


tection in their hearts; when few throve, ’ 


and many starved, and younger sons of 
gentry, without interest at court or par- 
liament, either cut the country, which 
served them so badly, or took to business 
on the king’s highway, and served the 
country badly in return. 

The Maythorpe farm belonged to the 
Pemberthys, and had descended from fa- 
ther to son from days lying too far back to 
reckon up just now; and a rare, exclusive, 
conservative, bad-tempered, long-headed 
race the Pemberthys had always borne the 
reputation of being, feathering their nests 
well, and dying inthem fat and prosper- 
ous. There was something of their Puritan 
forefathers who fought on Cromwell's side 
in the Pemberthys of the days when George 
the Third ruied over Merrie England; they 
were staid, respectable, well-to-do, and 
excellent farmers with excellent wives, or 
looking out for excellent wives. Failing 
to find any in the country, they were pre- 
pared to dic 
mur. 

There were a good many Pemberthys 
scattered about the home and midland 
counties, but it was generally understood in 
the family that the head of the clan, as it 
were, lived at the Maythorpe Farm, near 
Finchley, and here the Pemberthys would 
fore-gather on any great occasiOn,such asa 
marriage, a funeral, or a christening—the 
funeral taking precedence for numbers. 
There had been a grand funeral at May- 
thorpe Farm only a few days before our 
story opens, for Reuben Pemberthy had 
been consigned to his fathers at the early 
age of forty-nine. Reuben Pemberthy 
had left one son behind him, also named 
Reuben, astalwart, heavy-browed, good- 
looking young fellow, who, at two-and- 
twenty was quite as well able to manage 
the farm, and everybody in it, as his fa- 
ther had done before him. 


bachelors without a mur- 


He had got rid 
of all his relatives, save two, six days after 
his father’s funeral, and those two were 
stopping by general consent,because it was 
signed, sealed and delivered by those whom 





it most concerned, that the younger wo- 
man, his cousin, pretty Sophie Tarne, was 
to be married before the year was out to 
the present Reuben Pemberthy, who had 
wooed her, and won her consent when he 
went downto her mother’s house at King’s 
Norton for a few days’ trip last summer. 
Being a steady, handsome fellow, who 
made love in downright earnest, he im- 
pressed Sophie’s eighteen years and was 
somewhat timidly but graciously accepted 
as an affianced suitor;and it was thought 
at King’s Norton that Mrs. Tarne had done 
a better stroke of business in the first year 
of her widowhood than her late husband 
had done—always an unlucky wretch, 
Timothy—in the whole course of his life. 
And now Sophie Tarne and her mother 
were staying for a few days longer at May- 
thorpe Farm after the funeral. 

Mrs. Tarne having been a real Pember- 
thy before her unfortunate marriage with 
the improvident draper of King’s Norton, 
was quite one of the family, and seemed 
more at home at Finchley than was the 
new widow Mrs. Pemberthy—a_ poor, 
shaky lady, a victim to a chronic state of 
twittering and jingling and twitching but 
one who, despite her shivers, had made 
the late Reuben a good wife, and was a 
fair housekeeper even now, although su- 
perintending housekeeping in jumps like a 
paisy-stricken kangaroo. 

So Sophie and her bustling mother were 
of material assistance to Mrs. Pemberthy, 
and the presence of Sophie in that house 
of mourning—where the mourning had 
been speedily got over, and business had 
begun again with commendable celerity— 
was aconsiderable source of comfort to 
young Reuben, when he had leisure after 
business hours—which was not always the 
case—to resume tender relations 
which had borne to him last autumn such 
happy fruit of promise. 

Though there was not so much work to 
do at the farm in the winter time, when 
the nights were long and the days short, 
yet Reuben Pemberthy was generally busy 
in one way or another, and on the partic- 
ular day on which our story opens, Reu- 
ben was away at High Barnet. 

It had been a dull, dark day, followed 
by a dull, dark night. The farm servants 
had gone to their homes, save the few that 
were attached to the premises—such as 
scullery-maids and dairy-maids—and Mrs. 
Pemberthy, Mrs. Tarne, and her daughter 
Sophie were waiting early supper for Reu- 
ben, and wondering what kept him so long 
from his home and his sweetheart. 

Mrs. Tarne, accustomed, mayhap, to the 
roar and bustle of King’s Norton, found 
the farm at Finchley a trifle dull and lone- 
ly—not thatin a few days after a funeral 
she could expect any excessive display of 
life or frivolity—and, oppressed a bit that 
evening, was a trifle nervous asto the 
whereabouts of her future son-in-law, who 


those 


had faithfully promised to be home a clear 
hour and a half before the present time, 
and whose word might be always taken 
to be as good bond. Mrs. Tarne 
was the most restless of the three women: 
good Mrs. Pemberthy, though physically 
shaken, was not likely to be nervous con- 
cerning her son, and indeed was at any 
time only fidgety over her own special 
complaints—a remarkable trait of charac- 
ter deserving of passing comment here. 

Sophie was not of a nervous tempera- 
ment; indeed, for her eigeteen years, was 
apparently a little too cool and methodi- 
cal. And she was not flurried that even- 
ing over thedelay in the arrival home of 
Reuben Pemberthy; she was not imagina- 
tive like her mother, and did not associate 
delay with the dangers of a dark night, 
though the nights were full of danger in 
the good old times of the third George. She 
went to the door to look out, after her 
mother had tripped there for the sevenht 
or eighth time, not for appearances’ sake, 
for she was above that, but to keep her 
mother company and to suggest that these 
frequent excursions to the front 
would end in a bad cold. 

*Tcan't help fearing that something 
has happened to Reu,” said the mother; 
‘*he is always so true to time.” 

‘*There are so many things to keepa 
man late, mother.” 

‘*Not to keep Reuben. If he said what 
hour he’d be back—he’s like his father, 
my poor brother—he’d do it to the min- 


as his 


door 





ute, even if there weren’t any reason for 
his hurry.” : 

‘** Which there is,” said Sophie, archly. 

‘* Which there is, Sophie. And why 
you are so quiet over this, I don’t know. 
Iam sure when poor Mr. Tarne was out 
late—and he was often very, very late, 
and the Lord knows where he’d been 
either!—I couldn’t keep a limb of me still 
tillhe came home again. I was as bad as 
your aunt in-doors there, till I was sure he 
was safe and sound.” 

‘*But he always came home safe 
sound, mother.” 

** Nearly always. Imind the time once 
though—bless us and save us, what a gust!” 
she cried, as the wind came swooping 
down the hill at them, swirling past them 
into the dark passage and puffing the 
lights out in the big pantry beyond, when 
the maids began to scream. “I hope he 
hasn’t been blown off his horse.” 

‘“Not very likely that,” said Sophie, 
‘‘and Reuben the best horseman in the 
county. Butcome in out of the gale, 
mother. The sleetcuts like a knife, too, 
and he will not come home any the sooner 
for your letting the wind into the house. 
And—why here he comes, after all. 
Hark!” 

There was the rattling of horses’ hoofs 
on the frost-bound road; it was a long way 
in the distance, bat it was the unmistaka- 
ble signal of a well-mounted traveler ap- 
proaching. Of more than one well-mount- 
ed traveler it became quickly apparent, 
the clattering was so loud and incessant 
and manifold. 


and 


** Soldiers!” said Sophie, ‘‘ what can 
bring them this way ?” 

‘*Tt’s the farmers coming the same way 
as Reuben, for protection’s sake these win- 
ter nights, child.” 

‘* Protection ?” 

‘* Haven’t you heard of the highway- 
men about, and how a single traveler is 
never safe in these parts. 
either—or”— 


Or a double one 


‘* Perhaps these are highwaymen.” 

‘** Oh, good gracious! Let us get in-doors 
and bar up,” cried Mrs, Tarne, wholly for- 
getful of Reuben Pemberthy’s safety after 
this suggetsion. ‘Yes, it’s as likely to be 
highwaymen as soldiers.” . 

It was more likely. It was pretty con- 
clusive that the odds were in favor of 
highwaymen, when, five minutes after- 
ward, eight mounted horsemen rode up to 
the Maythorpe farm-house, dismounted 
with considerable noise and bustle, and 
commenced hammering at the stout oaken 
door with the butt-ends of their riding- 
whips, hammering away incessantly, and 
shouting out much strong language in 
their vehemence, and which being fortu- 
nately bawled forth all at once was incom- 
prehensible to the dwellers within-doors, 
now all scared together and no longer cool 
and self-possessed. ai 

‘** Robbers !” said Mrs. Tarne. 

** We've never been molested before—at 
least not for twenty years or more,” said 
Mrs. Pemberthy, ‘‘and then I mind”— 

‘*Is it likely to be any of Reuben’s 
friends?” asked Sophie, timidly. 

‘Oh no; Reuben has no bellowing crew 
like that for friends. Ask who is there— 
somebody.” 

Rut nobody would go to the door save 
Sophie Tarne herself; the maids were 
huddled in a heap together in a corner of 
the dairy, and refused to budge an inch; 
and Mrs. Tarne was shaking more than 
Mrs. Pemberthy; indeed, it looked like a 
match between them who could shiver 
herself the more quickly to pieces. 

Sophie, with the color gone from her 
face, went boldly back to the door, where 
the hammering on the panels contiuued, 
and would have split anything of a less 
tough fiber than the English oak of which 
they were constructed. 

‘* Who is there? What do you want?” 
she gave out m a shrill falsetto; but no one 
heard her till the questions were repeated 
about an octave and a half higher. 

‘*Hold hard, Stango, there’s a woman 
calling tous. Stop your row, will you?” 

A sudden cessation of the battering en- 
sued, and some one was heard going rap- 
idly backward over cobble-stones amidst 
the laughter of the rest, who had dis- 
mounted and were standing outside in the 
cold, with their hands upon their horses’ 
bridles. 





‘‘Who is there?” asked Sophie Tarne 
again. 

“Travelers in need of assistance, and 
who”— began a polite and even musi- 
cal voice, which was interrupted by a 
hoarse voice. 

“Open in the King’s name, will you?” 

“Open in the fiend’s name, won’t you?” 
called out a third and hoarser voice, ‘‘or 
we'll fire through the windows, and burn 
the place down.” 

** What do you want ?”’ 

** Silence,” shouted the first one again; 
‘let me explain, you dogs, before you 
bark again.” 

There was a pause, and the polite gen- 
tleman began again in his mellifluous 
voice: 

‘We are travelers belated. We require 
corn for our horses, food for ourselves. 
There is no occasion for alarm; my friends 
are noisy but harmless, I assure you, and 
the favor of admittance and entertain- 
ment here will be duly appreciated. To 
refuse your hospitality—the hospitality of 
a Pemberthy—is only to expose yourselves 
to considerable inconvenience, I fear.” 

‘Spoken like a book, captain.” 

‘*And as we intend to come in at all 
risks,” added a deeper voice, ‘it will be 
better for you not to try and keep us out, 
d’ye hear? D'ye— Captain,if you shake 
me by the collar again, I'll put a bullet 
through you. I’— 

“Silence? Let the worthy folk inside 
consider the position for five minutes.” 

‘‘Not a minute longer, if they don’t 
want the place burned about their ears, 
mind you,” cried a voice that had not 
spoken yet. 

‘* Who are you?” asked Sophie, still in- 
clined to parley. 

‘Travelers, I have told you.” 

‘* Thieves, cut-throats and murderers— 
eight of us—knights of the road, gentle- 
men of the highway, and not to be trifled 
with when half-starved and hard-driven,” 
cried the hoarse man; ‘‘there, will that 
satisfy you, wench? Will you let us in, 
or not? It’s easy enough for us to smash 
in the windows and get in that way, isn’t 
it ?” 

Yes, it was very easy. 

“Wait, five minutes, 
Sophie. 

She went back to the parlor and to the 
two shivering women, and the crowd of 
maids who had crept from the dairy to the 
farm parlor, having greater faith in num- 
bers now. 

‘*They had better come in, aunt, espe- 
cially as we are quite helpless to keep them 
out. I could fire that gun,” Sophie said, 
pointing to an unwieldy old blunderbuss 
slung by straps to the ceiling, ‘‘and I 
know it’s loaded. But I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t be of much use.” 

**It might make them angry,” said Mrs. 
Pemberthy. 

**It would only kill one at the best,” 
remarked Mrs. Tarne, with a heavy sigh. 

** And the rest of them would kill us, the 
brutes,” said Mrs. Pemberthy. ‘* Yes, 
they’d better come in.” 

‘* Lord have mercy upon us,” said Mrs, 
Tarne. 

‘‘There’s no help for it,” said Mrs. 
Pemberthy. ‘‘Even Reuben would not 
have dared to keep them out. I mind 
now their coming like this twenty years 
agone. It was” — 

‘*T will see to them,” said Sophie, who 
had become in her young brave strength 
quite the mistress of the ceremonies; leave 
the rest to me.” 

‘* And if you can persuade them to go 
away’ —began Mrs. Tarne; but her daugh- 
ter had already disappeared, and was 
parleying through the keyhole with the 
strangers without. 

**Such hospitality as we can offer, 
gentlemen, shall be at your service, pro- 
viding always that you treat us with the 
respect due to gentlewomen and your 
hosts.” 

‘Trust to that,” was the reply. “I 
will answer for myself and my compan- 
ions, Mistress Pemberthy.” 

‘* You give me your word of honor.” 

‘* My word of honor,” he repeated; ‘‘ our 
words of honor, and speaking for all 
may good friends present; is it not so, 
men?” 

* Ay, ay—that’s right,” chorused the 
good friends, and then Sophie Tarne, not 


please,” said 


? 
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without an extra plunging of the heart 
beneath her white crossover, unlocked the 
stout oaken door and let in her unwel- 
come visitors. Seven out of the eight 
seemed to tumble in all at once, pushing 
against each other in their eagerness to 
enter, laughing, shouting and stamping 
with the heels of their jackboots on the 
bright red pantiles of the hall. The 
eighth intruder followed—a tall, thin 
man, pale-faced, and stern and young, 
with a heavy horseman’s cloak falling 
from his shoulders, the front of which 
was gathered up across his arms. A 
handsome and yet worn face—the face of 
one who had seen better days and 
known brighter times—a_ picturesque 
kind of vagabond, take him in the can- 
dle-light. He raised his hat and bowed 
low to Sophie Tarne, not offering to shake 
hands as the rest of them had done who 
were crowding round her; then he seemed 
to stand suddenly between them and their 
salutations, and to brush them unceremo- 
niously aside. 

‘You see to those horses, Stango and 
Grapp,” he said, singling out the most ob- 
trusive and the most black-muzzled of 
his gang; ‘‘ Mistress Pemberthy will per- 
haps kindly trust us for a while with the 
keys of the stables and corn-bins.” 

‘*They are here,” said Sophie, detaching 
them from a bunch of keys which in true 
housewifely fashion hung from her gir- 
dle; ‘‘the farm servants are away in the 
village, or they should help you, sir.” 

‘*We arein the habit of helping our- 
selves—very much,” said one of the high- 
waymen, dryly; ‘‘ pray don’t apologize on 
that score, mistress.” 

Two of the men departed, five of them 
stalked into the farm parlor, flourishing 
their big hats and executing clumsy 
scrapings with their feet while bowing in 
mock fashion to the two nervous widows 
who sat in one corner regarding them 
askance; the leader of these lawless ones 
dropped his cloak from his shoulders, left 
it trailing on the pantile floor, and made 
a rapid signal with his hand to Sophie to 
pause an instant before she entered the 
room. 

“Treat them with fair words, and not 
too much strong waters,” he said quickly; 
‘* we have a long ride before us.” 

He said it like a warning, and Sophie 
nodded as though she took his advice and 
was not ungrateful for it. Then they both 
went into the parlor and joined the com- 
pany; and the maid-servants becoming 
used to the position, or making the best of 
it, began to bustle about and wait upon 
their visitors, who had already drawn up 
their seats to the supper-table, which had 
been spread with good things two hours 
ago anticipative of the return of Reuben 
Pemberthy to Maythorp. 

It was an odd supper-party at which 
Sophie Tarne presided, the highwaymen 
insisting, with much clamor and some 
emphatic oaths, that they would have no 
old women like Mrs. Tarne and Mrs. Pem- 
berthy at the head of the table. Sophie 
was a pretty wench, and so must do the 
honors of the feast. 

“The young girl’s health, gentlemen, 
with three times three, and may her hus- 
band be a match for her in good looks,” 
cried one admiring knight of the road: 
and then the toast was drunk. The ale 
flowed freely, and there was much laugh- 
ter and loud jesting. 

The man whom they had called ‘* Guy” 
and ‘‘Captain ” sat by Sophie’s side. He ate 
very little, and kept a watchful eye upon 
his men, after Stango and his companion 
had come in from the stables, and com- 
pleted the number. He exchanged at first 
but few words with Sophie, though he 
surveyed her with a grave attention that 


brought the color to her cheeks. He was 
a man upon guard. 

Presencly he said: 

‘* You bear your position well. You are 


not alarmed at these wild fellows?’ 

‘**No—not now. I don’t think they 
would hurt me. Besides ”— 

‘** Besides—what ?” he asked, 
paused. 

**Thave your word for them.” 

“Yes,” he answered ; “ but it is only a 
highwayman’s word.” 

‘*T can trust it.” 

‘These men can be demons when they 
like, Mistress Pemberthy.” 


as she 


Sophie did not think it worth while to in- 
form the géhtleman that her name was 
not Pemberthy; it could not possibly mat- 
ter to him, and there was a difficulty in 
explaining the relationship she bore to the 
family. 

‘““Why are you with such men as 
these ?” she asked, wonderingly. 

‘* Where should I be? Where can I be 
else?” he asked lightly now; but it was 
with a forced lightness of demeanor, or 
Sophie Tarne was very much deceived. 

“Helping your king, not warring 
against him and his laws,” said Sophie, 
very quickly. 

‘‘Towe no allegiance to King George. 
I have always been a ne’er-do-well, de- 
spised and scouted by a hard father and a 
villainous brother or two—and life with 
these good fellows here is, after all, to my 
mind. There’s independence in it—and I 
prefer to be independent—and danger, and 
I like danger. A wronged man wrongs 
others in his turn, Mistress. And it is 
my turn now.” 

‘Two wrongs cannot make a right.” 

‘*Oh, Ido not attempt the impossible, 
Mistress Pemberthy.” 

‘What will be the 
you ?” 

‘* The gallows—if I cannot get my pistol 
out in time.” 

He laughed lightly and naturally 
enough, as Sophie shrank in terror from 
him; one could see he was a desperate 
man enough, despite his better manners— 
probably as great an outcast as the rest of 
them, and as little to be trusted. 

‘That is a dreadful end tolook forward 
to, she said. 

‘*T don’t look forward, What is the use 
—when that is the prospect ?” 

‘* Your father—your brothers ”— 

“Would be glad that the end came 
soon,” he concluded, ‘‘ They are waiting 
for it patiently. They have prophesied it 
for the last five years.” 

‘* They know, then ?” 

“Oh yes, I have taken care that they 
should know,” he answered, laughing de- 
fiantly again. 

** And you mother—does she know ?” 

He paused, and looked at her very hard. 

‘** God forbid.” 

‘*She is”— 

‘She is in Heaven, where nothing is 
known of what goes on upon earth.” 

** How can you tell that?” 

‘There would be no peace in Heaven 
otherwise, Mistress Pemberthy. Only 
great grief, intense shame, misery, despair, 
madness at the true knowledge of us all,” 
he said, passionately; ‘‘on earth we men 
are hypocrites and liars, devils and 
slaves.” 

‘** Not all men,” said Sophie, thinking of 
Reu Pemberthy. 

‘IT have met none other. Perhaps I 
have sought none other—all my own 
fault, they will tell you where my father 
is. Where,” he added bitterly “ they 
are worse than I am, and yetoh! so re- 
spectable.” 

“You turned highwayman to—to ”— 

‘*To spite them, say. It is very near 
the truth.” 

‘* Tt will bea poor excuse to the mother, 
when you see her again.” 

“ Eh?” 

But Sophie had no time to continue so 
abstruse a subject with this misanthropical 
freebooter; she clapped her hand to her 
side, and gave a little squeak of astonish- 
ment. 

**What is the matter?’ asked Captain 
Guy. 

‘*My keys! They have taken my keys.” 

And sure enough, while Sophie Tarne 
had been talking to the captain, some one 
had severed the keys from her girdle and 
made off with them, and there was only 
a clean-cut black ribbon dangling at her 
waist instead. 

“That villian Stango,” exclaimed the 
captain. ‘‘Isaw him pass a minute ago; 
he leaned over and whispered to you, Kits. 
You remember ?”’ 

“Stango?” said Kits, with far too inno- 
cent an expression to be genuine. 

‘‘ Yes, Stango. You know he did.” 

‘*IT daresay he did. I don’t gainsay it, 
captain; but I don’t know where he has 
gone.” 


end of this—to 





‘* But J will know,” cried the captain, 
striking his hand upon the table and mak- 


ing every glass and plate jump thereon. 
‘* T will have no tricks played here with- 
out my consent. Am I your master, or 
are you all mine?” 

And here, we regret to say, Captain 
Guy swore a good deal, and became per- 
fectly unheroic and inelegant and unro- 
mantic. But his oaths had more effect 
upon his unruly followers than his pro- 
tests; and they sat looking at him in a 
half-sullen, half-shamefaced manner, and 
would have probably succumbed to his in- 
fluence had not attention been diverted 
and aroused by the reappearance of Stan- 
go, who staggered in with four or five 
great black bottles heaped high in his arms. 
A tremendous shout of applause and de- 
light heralded his return to the parlor. 

‘*We have been treated scurvily, my 
men,” cried Stango, ‘‘ exceedingly scurv- 
ily; the best and strongest stuff in the cel- 
lar hasbeen kept back from us. It’s ex- 
cellent—I’ve been tasting it first, lest you 
should all be poisoned; and there’s more 
where this comes from—oceans more of 
it!” 

‘* Hurrah for Stango!” 

The captain’s voice was heard once more 
above the uproar, but it was only fora 
minute longer. There was a rush of six 
men toward Stango; a shouting, scram- 
bling, fighting for the spirits which he had 
discovered; a crash of one black bottle to 
the floor, with the spirit streaming over 
the polished boards, and the unceremoni- 
ous tilting over of the upper part of the 
supper-table in the ruffians’ wild eager- 
ness for drink. 

“To horse, to horse, men! Have you 
forgotten how far we have to go?” cried 
the captain. 

But they had forgotten everything, and 
did not heed him. They were drinking 
strong waters, and were heedless of the 
hour and the risks they ran by a pro- 
tracted stay there. In ten minutes from 
that time saturnalia had set in, and pan- 
demonium seemed to have unloosed its 
choisest specimens. They sang, they 
danced, they raved, they blasphemed, 
they crowed like cocks, they fired pistols 
at the chimney ornaments, they chased 
the maid-servants from one room to an- 
other, they whirled round the room with 
Mrs. Tarne and Mrs. Pemberthy, they 
would have made a plunge at Sophie Tarne 
for partner had not the captain, very 
white and stern now, stood close to her 
side with a pistol at full-cock in his right 
hand. 

‘*T shall shoot the first man down who 
touches you,” he said between his set 
teeth. 

**T will get away from them soon. For 
Heavens sake—for mine—do not add to 
the horror of this night, sir,” implored 
Sophie. 

He paused. 

“‘IT beg your pardon,” he said, ina low 
tone of voice, ‘‘ but—but I am powerless 
to help youunless I quell these wolves 
at once. They are going off for more 
drink.” 

‘* What is to be done ?” 

**Can you sing, Mistress Pemberthy ?” 

**Yes, a little. At least, they say so,” 
she said, blushing at her own self-encomi- 
um. 

‘* Sing something—to gain time. I will 
slip away while you are singing and get 
the horses round to the front door. Do 
not be afraid. Gentlemen,” he cried, in a 
loud voice, and bringing the handle of his 
pistol smartly on the head of the man 
nearest to him to emphasize his discourse, 
‘** Mistress Pemberthy will oblige the com- 
pany with a song. Order and attention 
for the lady.” 

“A song! a song!” exclaimed the high- 
waymen, Clapping their hands and stamp- 
ing their hecls upon the floor; and then, 
amidst the pause which followed, Sophie 
Tarne began a plaintive little ballad in a 
sweet, tremulous voice, which gathered 
strength as she proceeded. 

It was a strange scene awaiting the re- 
turn of Reuben Pemberthy, whose tall 
form stood in the doorway before Sophie 
had finished her sweet, simple rendering 
of an old English ballad. Reuben’s round 
blue eyes were distended with surprise, 
and his mouth, generally very set and 
close, like the mouth of a steel purse, was 





on this especial occasion, and for a while, 
wide open. Sophie Tarne singing her best 


to amuse this vile and disorderly crew,who 
sat or stood around the room, half 
drunk, and with glasses in their hands, 
pipes in their mouths, and the formi- 
dable old-fashioned horse-pistols in their 
pockets. 

And who was the handsome man with 
the long black, flowing hair, and pale 
face standing by Sophie’s side—his Sophie! 
—in a suit of soiled brocade and tarnished 
lace, with a Ramalie cocked hat under his 
arm and a pistol in his hand? The leader 
of these robbers, the very man who had 
stopped him on the King’s highway three 
hours ago and taken every stiver which 
he had brought away from Barnet; who 
had, with the help of these other scoun- 
drels getting mad drunk on his brandy, 
taken away his horse and left him bound 
toa gate by the roadside, because he 
would not be quietly robbed, but must 
make a fuss over it, and fight and kick in 
a most unbecoming fashion, and without 
any regard for the numbers by whom he 
had been assailed. 

‘“‘T did not think you could sing like 
that,” said the captain quietly, and in a 
low voice, when Sophie had finished her 
song anda great shout of approval was 
echoing throughout the farm, and many 
hundred yards beyond it. 

‘*You have not got the horses ready,” 
said Sophie, becoming aware that he was 
still at her side. ‘* You said—you prom- 
ised” — 

‘*T could not leave you whilst you were 
singing. Did you know that was my 
mother’s song?” 

‘* How should I know that?” 

‘*No—no. But how strange—how—ah! 
there is your brother at the door. I have 
had the honor of meeting Master Pem- 
berthy of Finchley earlier this evening, I 
think. A brave young gentleman; you 
should be proud of him.” 

‘*My bro—oh! it is Reu. Oh! Reu, 
Reu, where have you been? Why did 
yvu not come before to help us—to tell us 
what to do!” And Sophie Tarne ran to 
him and put her arms round his neck and 
burst into tears. It was not a wise step 
on Sophie's part, but it was the reaction 
at the sight of her sweetheart, at a glimpse, 
as it were, of deliverance. 

‘* There, there, don’t cry, Sophie, keep a 
stout heart,” he whispered; ‘if these vil- 
lains have robbed us they will not be tri- 
umphant long. It will be my turn to crow 
presently.” 

** T—I don’t understand.” 

*“‘Tean’t explain now. Keep a good 
face—ply them with more drink—watch 
Well, my friends,” he satd, in a loud 

voice, ‘‘ you have stolen a march upon me 
this time; but I’ve got home, you see, in 
time to welcome you to Maythorpe, and 
share in your festivity. I’m a Pemberthy, 
and not likely to cry over spilt milk. 
More liquor for the gentlemen, you 
wenches, and be quick with it. Captain, 
here’s to you and your companions, and 
next time you catch a Pemberthy treat 
him more gently in return for a welcome 
here. More liquor, girls—the gentlemen 
are thirsty after their long ride.” 

Reuben drank to the healths of the gen- 
tlemen by whom he was surrounded; he 
was very much at home in his own house; 
very cool and undismayed, having recov- 
ered from his surprise at finding an even- 
ing party being celebrated in his house. 
The highwaymen were too much excited 
to see anything remarkable in the effusion 
of Reuben Pemberthy’s greeting; these were 
jawless times when farmers and highway- 
men were often in accord, dealt in each 
other’s horses, and drove various bargains 
at odd seasons and in odd corners of the 
market-places, and Reuben Pemberthy 
was not unknown to them, though they 
had treated him with scant respect upon 
a lonely country road, and when they 
were impressed by the fact that he was 
riding homeward with well-lined pockets 
after a day’s huckstering. They cheered 
Mr. Pemberthy’s sentiments, all but the 
captain, who regarded him very critic- 
ally, although bowing very low whilst his 
health was drunk. 

‘* My cousin and my future bride, gen- 
tlemen, will sing you another song. And 
I don’t mind following suit myself, just 


me, 





to show there is no ill-feeling between us, 
And our worthy captain, he will oblige 
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after me, I am sure. It may bea géod 
many years before we meet again.” 

“Tt may,” said the captain, laconically. 

‘*I—I cannot sing any more, Reuben,” 
cried Sophie. 

“Try, Sophie, for all our sakes. Our 
home’s sake—the home they would strip, 
or burn to the ground, if they only had 
the chance.” 

‘*Why do you wish to keep them here?” 
Sophie whispered back to him. 

‘*T was released by a troop of soldiers 
who were coming in this direction,” he 
said, hurriedly. ‘‘They have gone on 
toward Finchley in search of these robbers, 
but failing to find them they will return 
here as my guests till morning. That was 
their promise.” 

** Oh !” 

Sophie could not say more. Reuben ..ad 
left her side and was talking and laugh- 
ing with Stango as though he loved him. 

‘Your sweetheart, then, this cock-o’- 
the-game,” said the captain to Sophie, as 
he approachcd her once more. 

“Tea.” 

***T had need wish you much joy, for 
I see but a little toward it,’ as the poet 
says,” he remarked bluntly. ‘*‘ He will not 
make you a good husband.” 

** You cannot say that.” 

**It’s a hard face that will look into 
yours, mistress, and when trouble comes 
it will not look pleasantly. 
ing to sing again. 


You are go- 
Tam glad.” 


“You promised to go away—long 
since.” 
‘‘IT did. But the host has returned and 


I distrust him. 
the end of it.” 
** No—no—I hope not, 
‘*Is there danger?” 
** Yes.” 
‘IT thought so. I am fond of danger, 
Ihave told you. It braces me up, it— 
why are you so pale?” 


Lam waiting now to see 


Pray go, sir.” 


‘You have been kind to me, and you 
have saved me from indignity. Pray 
take your men away at once.” 

**They will not go, and I will not desert 
them.” 

** For my sake—do!” 

‘**A song, a song. No more love-mak- 
ing to-night, captain. A song from the 
farmer’s pretty lass,” cried out the men. 

And then Sophie began to sing again, 
this time a love-song, the song of a maiden 
waiting for her soldier-boy to come back 
from the wars, a maiden waiting for him, 
listening for him, hearing the tramp of 
his regiment on the way toward her. She 
looked at Captain Guy as she sang, and 
with much entreaty in her gaze, and he 
looked back at her from under the cock 
of his hat, which he had pulled over his 
brows; then he wavered and stole out of 
the room, Kits was at the door, still with 
his mug of brandy in his hand. Guy 
seized him by the ear and took him out 
with him into the fresh air, where the 
white frost was, and where the white 
moon was shining now. 

‘*The soldiers are after us, and know 
where we are, Kits. Pitch that stuff 
away.” 

** Not if’— 

** And get the horses ready—quick. I 
will be with you in a moment.” 

He walked along the garden path in 
front of the big old farm, swung wide the 
farm gates and propped them open. Then 
he went down on all-fours and put his 
ear to the frost-bound country road and 
listened. ‘‘ Yes,” he added, ‘‘two miles 
away, and coming on sharp. Why not 
let them come? What does it matter how 
soon?” He strode back, however, with 
quick steps. Five minutes afterward he 
was at the door of the farm parlor again, 
with his cloak over his shoulder and his 
riding-whip in his hand. 

‘** Boys, the red-coats are upon us!” he 
shouted. ‘‘ Each man to his horse.” 

‘* We are betrayed, then!” 

**We won't go and leave all the good 
things in this house,” cried Stango; ‘‘why, 
it’s like the Bank of England up-stairs,and 
I have the keys—I"— 

“Stango, I shall certainly put a bullet 
through your head if you attempt to do 
anything more save to thank our worthy 
host for his hospitality, and give him up 
his keys. Do you hear?’ he thundered 
forth; ‘will you hang us all, you fool, by 
your delay?” 





The highwaymen were scurrying out of 
the room now—a few in too much haste 
to thank the givers of the feast, the others 
bowing and shaking hands in mock bur- 
lesque of their chief. Stango had thrown 
down his keys and run for it. 

‘‘Sorry we must leave you, Master Pem- 
berthy,” said the captain, *‘but I certainly 
have the impression that a troop of horse 
soldiers is coming in this direction. Pure 
fancy, probably; but one cannot risk any- 
thing in these hard times. Your purse, 
sir, which I took this afternoon—I shall 
not require it. Buy Mistress Sophie a wed- 
ding present with it; good-night.” 

He bowed low, but he did not smile till 
he met Sophie’s frightened looks, then he 
bowed still lower, hat in hand, and said 
good-night with a funny break in his 
voice and a longing look in his dark eyes 
that Sophie did not readily forget. 

It was all like a dream after the high- 
waymen had put spurs to their horses and 
galloped away from Maythorpe Farm, 

It will be fifteen years come next win- 
ter-time since the ‘‘Minions of the Moon” 
held high carnival at the farm of Reuben 
Pemberthy. Save that the trees about the 
homestead are full of rustling green leaves 
and there is sunshine where the white 
frost lay, the farm looks very much the 
same; the great thatched roof has taken a 
darker tinge, and all the gold in it has 
turned to gray, and the walls are more 
weather-beaten than of yore; but it is the 
old farm still, standing ‘‘four-square,” 
with the high-road to Finchley winding 
over the green hill yonder like a great, 
white dusty snake. Along the road comes 
a horseman at full speed, as though anx- 
ious to find a shelter before nightfall, for 
the King’s highway in this direction is no 
safer than it used to be, and people talk of 
Abershaw and Barrington, and a man 
with sixteen strings to his hat, who are 
busy in this direction. But the days are 
long now, and it wants some hours before 
sundown, when the traveler Jeaps from his 
horse, and stands under the broad eaves 
of the porch, where the creepers are grow- 
ing luxuriantly and are full of fair white 
flowers. 

The traveler is a good _ horse- 
man, though he has passed the hey- 
day of his youth. It is not for 
some three minutes afterward that his 
man-servant, hot and blown and powdered 
thick with dust, comes up on horseback 
after him and takes charge of his master’s 
steed. The masteris a man of forty years 
or more, and looking somewhat older than 
his years, his hair being very gray. He 
stoops a little between the shoulders, too, 
when off his guard, though he @an look 
straight and stalwart enough when put to 
it. Heis very dark—a fiercer sun than 
that which shines on England has burned 
him a copper color—and he has a mus- 
tache that Munchausen might have envied. 

He knocks at the door and asks if Mas- 
ter Reuben Pemberthy can be seen at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The maid-servant looks 
surprised, but says, ‘‘My mistress is with- 
in, sir.” 

‘‘Reuben Pemberthy’s wife that is,” he 
mutters, pulling thoughtfully at his long 
mustache; ‘‘ah, well! perhaps she will see 
me.” 

‘‘What name shall I say?” 

‘Sir Richard Isshaw; but she will not 
know the name.” 

He stands in the hall looking about him 
critically; his man-servant still mounted 
goes slowly back toward the roadway 
with his master’s horse and his own, 
where he remains in waiting. Presently 
Sir Richard Isshaw is shown into the farm 
parlor, very cool and full of shadow, with 
great green plants on the broad recesses 
of the open window, and bees buzzing 
about them from the outer world. 

A young woman in deep widow’s weeds 
rises as he enters, and makes him one of 
those profound courtesies which were con- 
sidered appropriate for the fair sex to dis- 
play to those in rank and honor in the 
good old days when George was king. 
Surely a young woman still, despite the 
fifteen years that have passed, with a 
young supple figure and a pleasant un- 
lined face. Eighteen years and fifteen 
only make thirty-three, and one can 
scarcely believe in time’s inroads looking 
upon Sophie Pemberthy. The man can- 





not. He is surprised, and he looks at her 
through tears in his dark eyes. 

‘*You asked to see Mr. Reuben Pember- 
thy,” shesays,sadly. ‘‘Youdid not know 
that”— 

“No, I did not know,” he says a little 
huskily; ‘‘Iam a stranger to these parts. 
I have been long abroad.” 

‘“May I inquire the nature of your er- 
rand, Sir Richard?’ she asks in a low 
voice; ‘‘though I am afraid I cannot be of 
any service as regards any business of the 
farm.” 

‘*How is that?” he asks steadily, keeping 
his gaze upon her. 

“The farm passes to Mr. Pemberthy’s 
cousin in a few days’ time.” 

**Indeed! Then you?’— 

He pauses half-way for a reply, but it is 
long in coming. Only the humming of 
the bees disturbs the silence of the room. 

‘*Then you leave here?” he concludes at 
last. 

‘Yes. Itis only the male Pemberthys 
who rule,” she says. 

‘* Your—your children?” 

** My one little boy, my dear Algy, died 
before his father. It was a great disap- 
pointment to my husband that he should 
die. We female Pemberthys,” she says, 
with a sudden real bright little smile that 
settles down into sadness again very 
quickly, ‘‘do not count for a great deal in 
the family.” 

‘*How long has Mr. Pemberthy been 
dead ?” 

‘* Six months.” 

‘You are left poor,” hesays, very quickly 
now. 

‘**T—I don’t think you have a right to 
ask me such a question, sir.” 

‘*T have no right,” he replies. ‘‘ These 
are foreign manners. Excuse them, 
please. Don’t mind me.” 

Still he is persistent. 

‘* From son to son’s son, and the women 
left anywhere and anyhow—that is the 
Pemberthy law, I expect. 1 have seen 
the workings of such a law before. Not 
that I ought to complain,” he adds, with a 
forced laugh—a laugh that Mrs. Pem- 
berthy seems suddenly to remember—“‘ for 
I have profited thereby.” 

‘* Indeed,” says the farmer’s widow, for 
the want of a better answer at the 
moment. 

‘IT am a younger son; but all my 
brothers have been swept away by wars 
or pestilence, and I am sent for in hot 
haste—I who had shaken the dust of Eng- 
land from my feet for fifteen years.” 

‘* Fifteen years?” 

‘* Almost. Don’t you recollect the last 
time I was in this room ?” 

‘* You—in this room, Sir Richard!” 

‘“* Yes; try and remember when that 
was. I have only come to look at the old 
place and you, just for once, before I go 
away again. Try and think, Mistress 
Pemberthy, as I used to call you.” 

She looks into the red, sunburnt face, 
starts, blushes, and looks away. 

‘*Yes, Iremember. You are”— 

‘“* Well!” 

** Captain Guy!” 

‘* Yes, that is it, Richard Guy Isshaw, 
the younger son who went wholly to the 
bad—who turned highwayman—whom 
you saved. The only one out of the eight 
—the rest were hanged at Tyburn and 
Kennington, poor devils; and I thought I 
would ride over and thank you, and see 
you once more. Your husband would 
have hanged me, I daresay—but there, 
there, peace to his soul.” 

‘* Amen,” whispers Sophie Pemberthy. 

‘*“You saved me. You set me thinking 
of my young mother, who died when I 
was a lad, and loved me much too well. 
And you taught me there were warm 
and loving hearts in the world; and when 
I went away from here, I went away from 
the old life. I cannot say how that was; 
but,” shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘so it 
was.” 

‘‘It was a call,” said Sophie, piously. 

‘* A call to arms, for I went to the wars. 
And what is it now that brings me back 
here to thank you—an old time-worn 
reprobate turned soldier—and turned re- 
spectable! What is that ?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

“ Another call, depend upon it, A call 
to Maythorpe, where I expected to find a 
fat farmer and his buxom partner, and a 





crowd of laughing boys and girls—where 
I hoped I might be of help to some of 
them, if help were needed. And,” he 
adds, ‘‘I find only you—and you, just the 
same fair, bright girl I left behind me long 
ago.” 

“Oh no.” 

“Tt islikeadream. It is very remark- 
able to me; yes, it’s another call, Mistress 
Pemberthy, depend upon it.” 

And it is not the last call either. The 
estate of Sir Richard Isshaw lies not so 
many miles from Maytherpe Farm, that a 
good, long ride cannot overcome the dis- 
tance between them. And the man 
turned respectable—the real baronet—is 
so very much alone and out of place in his 
big house, and knows not what to do. 

And Mistress Pemberthy is very much 
alone, too, and going out alone into the 
world—almost friendless, and with only 
two hundred pounds and perhaps the 
second-best bed, who knows, as her share 
of her late loving but rather hard and un- 
sympathetic husband’s worldly goods. 

And folks do say, Finchley way, that 
pretty Mistress Pemberthy will be Lady 
Isshaw before the winter sets in; and that 
will be exactly fifteen years since these 


two first set eyes upon each other. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In thirsty, but notin drink, 

In dreaming, but not in think; 

In drawing, but not in sketch, 

In bringing, but not in fetch; 

In solemn, but not in sad, 

In angry, but not in mad; 

In masses, but not in group, 

In army, but not in troop; 

In satchel, but not in bag, 

In choking, but not in gag; 

In evening, but not in night, 

In seeing, but not in sight; 

In tumble, but not in fall, 

My whole a blessing to all. 


CENTRAL CROSS. 
00*00 
00*00 
**x KK 
0o0*00 
00*00 
Two words of three letters each, on each 
line. The letter of the cross is the last let- 
ter of the first word and the first letter of 
the last word. 
1. An illuminating fluid—a near relative. 
2. A serpent—a woman’s name. 
3. Reclined—a metal. 
4. A man’s name of old times—a black 
fluid, 
5. Sport—the hard fruit of a tree. 
The cross, a glossy silk cloth. H. 


MIXED PUZZLE. 

Start with the right letter, and from this 
take every fourth letter in the mixed words. 
You will find a well-known saying of Com- 
modore Perry’s. Bowls. Beat. Throw. 
Arrive. Green. Amy. Clear. Stow. Other. 
House. Trees. Tone. Bread. Amass. Year. 
Attend. Body, Letter. Hinge. Preys. 
Wait. Brown. East. Out. Bury. Trunks, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 30th. 


THIRTEEN BURIED POETS, 

Milton, Hemans, Otway, Dryden, Gold- 
smith, Cowper, Campbell, Wordsworth, 
Herrick, Addison, Shelley, Waller, Pope. 

SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 
HiDes 
ChEap 
SeCts 
BoOth 
CoRal 
ToAst 
PeTal 
Mal ze 
Qudit 
LaNce 
MiDst 
TwAin 
BoYar 

A LITERARY RECIPE. 
‘‘ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” 


PREFIX PUZZLE. 

1. re-ally; 2, re-bus;3, re-miss; 4, re- 
cur; 5, re-fine;6 , re-gale;7, re-lease; 8, re- 
cord; 9, re-buff; 10, re-cant; 11, re-act; 12, 
re-late. 

BURIED CROSS, 


Qa 
NOKWD 
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School and College. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


YALE gave diplomas last week as fol- 
lows: B.A. to 150; Ph.B., 57; LL.B., 28; 
B.D., 24; M.D.,8; M.L.,5; M.E.,3; M.A., 
4; Ph.D.,4. Honorary degrees: D.D., the 
Rev. John Brown, of Bedford, England, suc- 
cessor and biographer of John Bunyan; the 
Right Rev. Elisha S. Thomas, Assistant 
Bishop of Kansas (Yale, ’58); the Rev. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody, Plummer Professor in Har- 
vard College. LL. D., the Hon. J. Randolph 
Tucker, of Lexington, Va.; the Hon. Orville 
H. Platt, Senator, of Connecticut; John S. 
Beach (Yale ’39), of New Haven; Chauncey 
M. Depew (Yale, ’56), of New York City. 
M.A., the Rev. Albert Barnes, of Pasamalai, 
India; James B. Olney, of Catskill, N. Y.; 
the Rev. George A. Jackson, of Swampscott, 
Mass.; William B. Davenport, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; the Rev, Newell M. Calhoun, of Mil- 
ford, Conn., and Z. Swift Holbrook of Chi- 
cago. B.A., Macgrane Coxe (Class of ’79), 
of New York City, and Edward Sawyer Ba- 
con. The Rev. T. T. Munger was elected a 
trustee of the College. President Dwight 
announced the gift of $125,000 for a recita- 
tion and lecture room. 


..At Lafayette College the degree of 
B.A. was conferred on twenty-three gradu- 
ates; that of Bachelor of Philosophy on one; 
B.S. on four; civil engineer, five; mining 
engineer, two. The master’s degree was 
conferred on thirty-four members of ’84 and 
on older graduates. Honorary degrees: 
Ph.D., the Rev. Abel Grosvenor Hopkins, 
professor of Latin, Hamilton College, New 
York; D.D., the Rev. William Wilson 
McKinney, of ’57, editor of The Presbyterian 
Observer, Baltimore; the Rev. W. W. 
Totheroh,Chancellor of Ingham University, 
Leroy, N. Y., and the Rev. James Little, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Hoken- 
daugua, Penn.; LL.D., Silas M. Clark, one 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 


.. The trustees of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., have declared the office 
of president vacant, and appointed a com- 
mittee to select a successor to President 
Beach. The University graduated forty- 
two students. Honorary degrees: LL.D., 
P. C. Lounsbury, Governor of Connecticut; 
Henry O. Marcy, of Boston. D.D., the Rev. 
Prof. Henry Lummis, of Lawrence Univer- 
sity; the Rev. William M. Hughes, Troy, N. 
Y., and the Rev. Edgar Moncena Smith, 
Kents Hili, Me. M. A., the Rev. T. Tapley 
Short, Governor of Wesley College, Taun- 
ton, England; the Rev. Stephen Olin Ben- 
ton, of Providence; the Rev. Arthur N. 
Flack, Claverack Institute, and in course, 
to twenty-four members of the class of ’84. 


..At Dartmouth College, the degree of 
M.A. was conferred upon twenty alumni 
and upon Governor Charles H. Sawyer, A. 
A. Putnam, O. C. Moore, A Clarke, F. C. 
Parker, C. A. Carpenter, E. S. Stearns, E. 
Blood; C. R. Corning, Ph.D., pro meritus— 


H. E. Hill. O. H. Gates, O. D. Robinson; 
D.D., F. D. Ayer, E. Talbot. LL.D., 


George Hoadly, W. G. Veasey, W. S. Ladd. 
The centennial anniversary of the Dart- 
mouth chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was cele- 
brated. The members elected officers as 
follows: Preisdent E. T. Noyes, ex-Governor 
of Ohio; vice-president, Prof. J. K. Lord; 
secretary Prof. C. F. Richardson; treasurer, 
Prof. C. H. Petee. 


..Amherst graduated a class of sixty- 
six. The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
given to Bishop Huntington, of Central New 
York, and Joseph H. Choate, of New York 
City; and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
to William J. Rolfe, the Shapespearean 
scholar. The fiftieth anniversary of the Al- 
pha Delta Phi Society was held on Tuesday, 
Bishop F. D. Huntington being President 
of the day, and Dr. R. S. Storrs the orator. 
At the alumni dinner President Seelye, 
who was to sail the next day for Europe, 
announced the increase of the funds of the 
college by seventy thousand dollars during 
the year. 


.. Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., con- 
ferred honorary degrees as follows: M.A., 
the Rev. R. C. Jones, G. Lane Taneyhill and 
the Rev. R. J. Andrews. Ph.D., Prof. W. 
Lambert Gooding. D.D., the Rev. William 
Swindells and the Rev. J. A. B. Wilson. 
LL.D., the Rev. O. H. Tiffany. The trustees 
passed resolutions unanimously approving 
the government of the college and its course 
of instruction, sustaining the action of the 
faculty in the dismissal of a student for mis- 
conduct, and expressing high appreciation 
of the personal character, professional abil- 
ity and long-continued services of President 

McCauley. 


..»»Harvard graduated 236 men, the larg, 





est class in the history of the University. 
There were 114 who got honorable mention. 
The graduates elected for overseers, were 
James Russell Lowell, Henry P. Walcott, 
Francis C. Lowell, Theodore Lyman and 
Samuel Hoar. Charles Eliot Norton, of Har- 
vard, and Frank C. Trumbull, were given 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. The Degree 
of Doctor of Science was given to Doctor 
Hermann A. Hagar, and that of Master of 
Arts, was conferred upon Professor Charles 
C. Smith. 


--Hamilton College, Utica, conferred 
honorary degrees as follows: M.A., James 
Z. Kendall, M.D., of Baldwinsville, N. Y.; 
A. P. Williamson, M.D., of Middletown, N. 
Y. Ph.D., Prof. Edward Maville, of Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, and Principal John G. 
Wright, of Cooperstown, N. Y. D.D., The 
Rev. Samuel Jemit, of Oneida, N. Y., and 
the Rev. M. D. Kneeland, of Fredonia, N. Y. 
LL.D., The Rev. Dr. A. N. Cowles, of El- 
mira, N. Y. 


.-Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penn., 
conferred honorary degrees as follows: 
Ph.D., Professor Edgar D. Shimer, ’74, of 
Jamaica, N. Y.; D.D., the Rev. Gustav A. 
Hinterleitner, Pottsville: Prof. Matthias 
Loy, of the Capital University, Columbus, 
).; the Rev. Edward F. Mohledenk, New 
York. LL.D., the Rev. Prof. F. A. Muhlen- 
berg, D.D., of the University of Pennsy]- 
vania. 


..Vermont University held its eighty- 
third commencement last week. Honorary 
degrees: D.D., the Rev. Warren Hale Lan- 
don, of Rutland, Vt., and the Rev. J. D. 
Kingsbury, of Bradford, Mass., the Rev. 
Francis B, Wheeler, of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., President George F. Huntington, of 
Alma College, Michigan. Doctor of Laws, 
the Hon. Edward J. Phelps, of Burlington, 
Minister to the Court of St. James. 


.. Trinity College, Hartford, graduated 
twenty bachelors. Honorary degrees: M.A.., 
the Rev. Henry A. Adams, New York; the 
Rev. James Watson Bradin, Hartford; 
George E. Elwell, Bloomsburg, Penn.; and 
Charles A. Sumner, San Francisco. LL.D., 
George Franklin Edmunds, United States 
Senator, Burlington, Vt. D.D., the Rev. 
Joseph Pemberton Taylor, Plainfield, N. J 


..Middlebury College conferred honor- 
ary degrees as follows: M.A., E. L. Temple, 
of Rutland; D.D., the Rev. George Gannett, 
of Boston; the Rev. Benjamin Labbaree, 
missionary to Persia for thirty-three years; 
and the Rev. G. W. Phillips, of Rutland. 
LL.D., Melville E. Stone, editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, and Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Walker, of Rutland. 


.. Wittenberg College, Springfield, O., 
graduated twenty-one. Honorary degrees: 
Ph.D., E. Reuben Wagner, J. B. Miller and 
J. H. Stough; Se.D., Prof. W. S. Hoskin- 
son and Prof. E. B. Kuerr; D.D., M. J. 
Fiery, J. F. Shaffer, H. C. Holloway and A. 
Vanalstine. 


. Eight hundred and thirty-two students 
have been in attendance at Ohio Wesleyan 
University the past year. Nearly $100,000 
has been donated during the year. Sixty- 
four graduates received their diplomas. 


..At the commencement of Racine Col- 
lege the degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Judge Doolittle and Judge Dyer, of Racine, 
Judge Barrett, of New York, and George W. 
Hunter, of Philadelphia. 


....At its Seventeenth commencement, 
Talladega College (Ala.) sent out two Theo- 
logical graduates, and thirteen from the 
Normal course. 


..-Manhattan College, New York City, 
graduated a class of thirty-five. 





For Adults, 
For Children, 
For Both Sexes. 


When on the sult summer’s day 

he Sun seems scarce’a mile away; 
When comes Sick Headache to oppress 
And every moment brings distress. 
Then TARRANT’S SELTZ hd proves a friend 
That Druggisis all can recommen: 






SARATOGA VICHY. 


Recommended by the best physicians for Sick Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
Helps Malarial and Kidney Difficulties. 


A FINE TABLE WATER. 


The only ALKALINE water found in Saratoga. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for the “Saratoga Vichy.” 
Beware of Artificial Vichys!! 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Are at Present the and preferred by 
most the Leading 
Popular Artists, 


Nos. 149 to 155 East 14th Street, New York 


PIANOS 








PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING ! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


They are applied to 


buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


failed to afford complete protection. 


Circulars sent and o 


ers promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E,. QUIMBY, 


No. 64 College Place, New York, 





'Platt’s 
Chlorides 
D 





THE HOUSEHOLD 


ISINFECTANT 


n —s colorless liquid, powerful, efficient 


and cheap. Immediately ¢ destroys all bad odors, 
purifies every impure spot and chemically neutralizes 
all infectious and disease-producing matter. 

INVALUABLE in the sick room. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. Quart bottles 50 cents. 

Case of 1 dozen bottles, $5.00. Sent on receipt 
of price (orC. O, D.). Delivered free anywhere 
wit in 200 miles of New York. 

NRY B. PLATT, 36 Platt St., New York. 


THIRTY. THOUSAND 
Nerd OLES iy 


Sewing Machine Complete 





Is the number which a skillful dressmaker esti- 
mates she makes in one year, on her Sewing 
Machine with our 


“Family” Buttoubole Attachment, 


which can be applied to any two-thread Sewing 
Machine, without alteration, and an elegant and 
durable buttonhole produced in half a minute. 


The Sewing Machine is now complete 
For work of every kinc 

With fingers trained and ‘willing feet, 
It works for all mankind. 


And genius now with patient hand, 
Its motion so controls, 
That yielding to its firm demand, 
It makes good buttonholes. 
The hands that tofl for aon 
Through days so Lf ~ dreary, 
No omits shall tire with looping thread, 
With fingers worn and weary. 
Price within reach of all. Send two-cent sta =p. 
mention this poner, and full particulars, testimonials 
o have and are using it, and sample of 
work will be sent. Address or cail on 


THE SMITH & EGGE MFG CO., 


16 East 14th Street, New York, 
where they can be seen in practical operation, 


bread, 





NEWSPa rer ADVERTISING, 
es, 30 Cents. 
» 10 Spruce Street N.Y, © 


G. P, ROWRIEL SE 








The best Preparation for Housekeeping is a 


WIRE GAUZE DOOR 


As used Exclusively in the New Hub Range. 








PERFECT COOKING 
Is the most important item in the domestic economy. 
By using the Wire Gauze Oven Door withthenew Hub 
Range, the skill of the cook is supplemented by the 
most perfect cooking apparatus ever made. 


Three of the Hub Ranges with Wire Gauze Oven 
Doors are in constant use at the famous Boston Cook- 
ing School, andare indorsed by them as being better 
than all others. Insist on your dealer giving you the 
new Hub Range. Itis the very highest grade of cook- 
ing apparatus made, and, when quality is considered, 
is the lowest in price of any in the marnee, Over 100,- 
000 Hub Ranges in use. The Hub line of goods are 
world renowned, and are sold by dealers every where. 
Special circulars sent on application. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CoO., 
Manufacturers of Hub Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces, 
52 and 54 Union St,, Boston, anh, 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 


A owstnan oot. LEANER, Scenes sh CD 








Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 


More Cleanly— Perfect Polisher—No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or py mail for 
60c.. by THE HORSEY M’FG CO., Utica, N. Y. 


TQ MAKE AND SELL PURE INK. 
2.00 will start ¢ oh enterprising man or woman ina 
most profitable business in the manufacture and sale 
of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted in 
every city and town in the country. and exclusive con- 
trol of desired districts given. ed 
are BLACK, VIOLET, Y ° 
warranted to make a pure ink which will not corrode, 
Sample of any one celor, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on re~ 
ceipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, free on ap. 
Plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston Mass, U,8. A, 


Low Estimates. 


cere Dodd's OrG Agee: Boston 
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Farm and Garden. 


{The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable 


subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


to those of our 


BUGS AND OTHER ENEMIES. 


BY FE. P. POWELL. 


Ir has become an absolute necessity for 
the horticulturist tocomprehend the nature 
of our to 
We 
our friends, 


foes and how 
them if not destroy them. 


if we 


insect counteract 


have also, 
the birds, as 
in 
low to accomplish the protec- 
tion of our fruits 
cle 
ence and on others whose experience and 
judgment is tested. 

(1.) The codlin moth, This creature has 
succeeded in ruining one-half the apple 
crop of the United States, leaving the 
matured fruit wormy and defective. The 
remedy, it is now agreed, is an arsenical 
mixture, either of Paris green or London 
purple. This should be prepared in a cask 
und sprayed over 
pump. For a large orchard the cask should 
be mounted in a cart 
from tree to tree, 


encourage 


we must, to check them certain 
directions, 
is the object of this arti- 


[shall draw both on my own experi- 


the trees with a force- 


or wagon and driven 
Young trees can be easily 
sprinkled with a Woodason Liquid atomi 
zer, but 
worked by the foot. 


larger trees require a force pump 
a pump should 
The 


when the apples are 


Such 
be on every farm for divers purposes, 
time for spraying is 
just dropping their blossoms, 
when they 
finger and before they begin to hang down- 
ward. The 
spray so that a particle of the poison may 
fall into the calyx or This 
treatment of the should be adhered 
to. by law, and in five 
years we can have the pest so reduced as to 


be practically ove 


and again 


are as large asthe tip of the 


object is to send a very fine 


blossom end, 
moth 
enforced 


or even 


rcome. Two years’ failure 
of apple crop, in succession, has reduced 
them in this section for this year to a mini- 
mum. 

(2.) The Plum curculio. The use of Paris 
green or other arsenical mixtures it is not 
iikely will do much to retard this insect. 
It cuts the plum not to eat, but to deposit 
an egg. However, they may be no doubt 
reduced by such applications, The real 
remedy is to jar (not shake) the trees twice 
a day from the time the petals begin to fall 
until the plum is as large as the end of your 
finger or half grown. 1 keep up the jarring 
for three weeks. ‘Then, if I have choice 
varieties I go about with a step ladder, and 
taking the tip of a pocket knife snip out 
the little bit of plum ia the semicircle of 
the bite. In this is the small white egg. 
The plums will heal over, and so I often 
save bushels by three or four hours’ work. 
The egg can also be crushed by pressing with 
the knife tip on the little protuberance of 
the plum. After the egg has hatched it is 
useless to cut. 

The time for jarring that I prefer, is 
early morning, and about four in the after- 
noon, ‘The cloth used should be slit up half- 
way ip the middle, and be large enough to 
cover under the whole tree. The pounder 
should be made of a pole six or eight feet 
long, witha mallet on the end; over this 
mallet wrap fold after fold of old carpet until 
it is very soft so as not to bruise the trees. 
Tie it on; and butt the tree with this 
padded mallet, Strike two or three times in 
rapid succession, when the buys will fall on 
the blanket. Gather them as soon as 


Possl- 
ble and crush them, for they can fly, and 
will soon be off, Shaking the tree will not 


dislodge them. 
your plum crop. 
(3.) The foes of the cherry The insect 
enemy is the plum curculio, Lt must be at- 
tucked precisely as in the case of the plums, 
by jarring. But except in case of early cher- 
ries, the curculio does little damage if it has 
plums to work in, for it prefers the plum by 
all odds, ‘The Early Richmond cherry [| am 
careful to jar,and if curculios are very abun- 
dant 1 would jarall cherry trees. But after 
the curculios come the robins. When you 
have but few trees, by all means plant the 


here is no reason for losing 


Montmorency and Morello. hese form 
small, round heads, and bear very young. 


My plan is to cover them with tarlatan,an in- 
expensive netting. Sewing twostrips togeth- 
er, | draw it down over the tops of the trees 
and fasten it below, so that a bird can only 
get in at the bottom. But he will never go 
in twice, as he cannot get out without a ter- 
rible fright. I had Moutmorencies in superb 
order for eating last year, until September. 
Ifyou have any thin old cloth, calico or 
strainer cloth, or old sheets, they will do for 
covering; and the truit will ripen quite as 
well as if uncovered. The advantage of this 
plan is that you will for the first time in 
your life, be able to eat cherries absolutely 
ripe. 

(4.) For squash bugs there is really no 
real remedy that is safe but to place boxes 
around the hills about six inches high, cov- 
ered with tarlatan or netting. It is necessary 
to draw dirt up well around the boxes, so 
that the bugs cannot crawl under. The 
cloth can be tacked on if you choose, or 
drawn over,with a flat stone on each corner. 
I cover fifty each year of melon and squash 
hills, and the same covers will last five years. 
The cost of applying is small, but it must 
be done when the seeds are put into the 
ground. Thousands of remedies, such as salt- 
nes tansy, buckwheat, etc., are adver- 

yut they are humbugs. Try the boxes 
»tosleep. For the black stink bug 
Id apply Paris green; but am not 
ig from experience. They seldom 
me, 





| 


(5.) Slugs on roses, and on pears or grapes: 
Mix in a sprinkling pail of water two tea- 
spoonsful of hellebore and one teaspoonful of 
kerosene—and sprinkle your roses, throwing 
it well under the leaves, Or take Wooda- 
son’s bellows and blow hellebore or Persian 
insect powder (buhach) all over the bush. 
Do the same to pears or grapes. A boy of 
ten can do the work. One application is 
enough. Begin as soon as the slug begins. 
I have several hundred rose bushes, and 


once, 

(6.) The currant worm. Use hellebore, or 
buhach, precisely as in the case of the roses. 
Care must be taken to blow entirely through 
the bushes. As two sets of worms appear, 
you must apply twice,oncein May and again 
about June 15th. These remedies are in- 
stant poisons, but will kill no one by getting 
an atom in his stomach. They destroy the 
worms and slugs by touching the skin. It 
is a good plan to alternate your rows of cur- 
rants with rows of gooseberries. Worms 
will assail the gooseberries first, and can be 
killed there, seldom touching the currants. 

(7.) Cut worms. These often cut off dah- 
lias, Lima beans, cabbages, caulifiowers, etc. 
The best remedy is to wrap a strip of writ- 
ing paper about one inch wide about each 
plant, pressing it down tight to the ground. 
rhis will take almost no time and is entire- 
ly effective. Nothing can be more provok- 
ing than the work of these destructive crea- 
tures. They are specially fond of stock 
gilliflowers; but use the papers and have no 
trouble. 

(8.) The increasing value of the grape crop, 
rivaling the apple crop in value, makes it 
desirable to have asimple remedy for the 
black rot and mildew,and other evils. There 
is no longer any doubt about the value of 
arsenical mixtures for the black rot—sul- 
phur for mildew and bagging to protect 
trom bees. But I have myself given up 
bagging and will shoot every Engiish spar- 
row that appears on my grounds. These 
birds work on sweet grapes early in the 
morning; and the hornets immediately at- 
tack every punctured grape and eat it out. 
But back of all remedies we must begin 
with our vineyard. This should be planted 
oa Well drained sunny slopes and kept open 
to air und sun; and be thoroughly well 
drained. If possible havea south or south- 
easternexposure. Mildew never appears in 
my vineyard, nor anywhere among my vines 
except in one shaded, old, over-grown arbor. 
Here, during very wet seasons, it some- 
times shows itself. The department of Ag- 
riculture has issued a circular giving re- 
ceipts for arsenical mixtures to be used. 
Instead of repeating I refer the vineyardist 
and amateur to Commissioner Colman, at 
Washington. 

For mildew on roses and other greenhouse 
or window plants, use sulphide of potash. 
Dissolve in a gallon of water a quarter of an 
ounce, and apply with a syringe or liquid 
atomizer. ‘This will not injure the foliage, 
but will destroy the disease. A good plan 
for preparing Kerosene for application in 
any case, either with or without hellebore, 
is to mix four ounces of kerosene with a 
gallon of sour milk, by shaking. Then add 
four or five gallons of water. The kerosene 
will have been so thoroughly mixed with 
the milk that it will not float on the water. 
Kerosene is death to insects, but it is also 
death to plants and trees. It must, there- 
fore, be applied with great care. One tea- 
spoonful to ten quarts of water, is enough 
for killing insect pests, and will not hurt 
vegetation. Iuse it in this proportion to 
break up ants’ nests. Break open a nest 
and sprinkle freely, and they will vacate. 
Use the same or clear kerosene in hen houses 
and all vermin will be destroyed. Spray 
horses and cows with buhach, dissolved,two 
or three times a day to keep off the flies. 

| have taken the pains to put these reme- 
dies together in such a shape that, if you 
will, you may preserve the paper and have 
it for easy reference. Not one of the reme- 
dies is expensive, or the application labori- 
ous. But in all cases the remedy must be 
applied in due season. To defer is to render 
it useless, To jar your plums after 
they are as large as peas is of little 
use. A few may be saved, but probably 
none. The apparatus must be on hand, and 
the powders, and no delays. 

But it is folly for us to expect to success- 
fully combat with the insect tribes without 
our allies, the birds. The cruel and criminal 
practice of slaughtering these feathered 
friends must in some way be stopped. My 
own place, where birds are absolutely safe, 
is yearly chronicling the arrival of new va- 
rieties and species, probably driven from 
other sections. Among others the grosbeak 
has come in large numbers, the indigo bird, 
the wood thrush, and one or two that I am 
not ornithologist enough to name. They 
are welcome, and will find my plantings 
adjusted to their advantage. 

I have referred to Woodason’s bellows for 
powders and atomizer for liquids. They are 
as good as any that I have seen, and can be 
recommended. Persons not living in cities 
can get them from the manufacturer, 47 
Canalport Avenue, Chicago. gS ge alg ee 
are others of equal value. believe that 
hellebore and pyrethrum, or buhach, are 
equally destructive in all the cases I have 
mentioned, except flies. ‘These are destroyed 
directly by inhaling or imbibing the poison; 
slugs or worms are destroyed by the con- 
tact. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per. Ton. 
...+-+- $38 00@40 00 
Speciaities : 





Soluble Pacific Guano..... 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ 


Potato Fertilizer 45 00 
Wheat oe > edhereteats wame eee 45 00 
a cre 46 530 
AA Ammoniated buperphospaate 

MNES 6 ca dérevcteccs TRS 37 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer............. 32 50 

George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 

Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure............ 45 00 
OOO TEIN 5 ond bhd0dpecceccce 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure........ 47 0 












Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 


Standard Suverphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone........... 31 00@33 50 
Sie dee IN 05d <ctedceaosdcsous 27 00@29 00 
MIEN co Succes sesesscddence 30 00@32 50 
Cyemaent Bam. on. cd ccssciccce 28 00@30 50 
Potato Pertajiser.. ..........ccccces 45 00@47 50 
Tebacco Fertilizer........ ......... 45 00@A7T 3 
suckwheat Fertilizer............... 31 00@33 50 


Mapes ¥. and P. G. Co’s Specialities: 


PE ca vacenctenesicnncne 45 00 
ROP MNID kas caccectus woedcaces 43 00 
Vegetable Manure.......... . ..... 45 00 
Complete * A” Brand.......... .... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate.... . 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties : 
Empire Staie Superpnosphate..... 30 00 
ee eh oe eT Lawns ahe.s 25 00 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 00 
Read & Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer......... 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone.......... oD 00 
Williams. Clark & Co.’s Specialties 
Americus Bone Superphosphate... 38 00 
Rovai Bone Phosphate.............. 2 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer......... 45 00 
. t " }.°* eee 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... D8 00 


ASHES.—We quote 4@44 cents for Pot and 
5@514 tor Pearl. 


___ AGRICULTURAL. 
CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Holds for Sale Ample Scope of Lands 
in 
CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Adapted.to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Culture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 





Yor health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
; WM. H. MILLS, 


Land Agent, C, P,. R. R., San Francisco, Cal, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 


USE 


LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 


It protects carpets and upholstered furniture from 


moths, keeps bedste:ds free from bugs and exter- 
minates roaches, ants and water bugs. It isa powerful 


disinfectant and deodorizer for use in the sick room 
and for disinfecting water closets, privies, etc. safe, 
convenient and of an agreeable odor. For sale by all 
druggists. WM. H. H CHILDS, 73 Moiden Lane. N.Y. 
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ACINE WISCONSIN 


SEND for itLustrareo cataLoaue. 











ctated Food 


The Mother’s Favorite. 
Send for our Circular entitled 
“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many 
of which say the life of their baby was saved by 
the use of LACTATED FOOD. 

Read these letters and, if you wish, write to 
the mothers and get their opinion—every one 
will gladly answer. 

If your baby is not hearty and robust try it, 


LACTATED FOOD 
Is also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stom- 
achs always retain and relish it. Thousands of 
Physicians recommend it as the best of all pre- 
pared foods. Unequaled in Dyspepsia. 

150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00, 
EASILY — ft Druggists—25c., 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887---BABIES---187 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“ Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the coun- 
try.” It isa beautiful picture, and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects 
of using Lactated Food as a substitute for 
mother’s milk. Much valuable information for 
the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells Richardson & Co. Burlington Vt. 


S 
MANURE 
“What Fertilizer to Buy, 

and How to Apply It.’ 


SEND FOR A COPY OF 


BAUCH’S MANUAL 












ntrodu: 
a |RAW BO 
€ | Uniform Pu 
= | Dissolved Raw Bones... 
= | What Fertilizer to Buy, 
= } BAUGHW’S 825 PHC eqnsese 
© | How to use Baugh’s $25 Phosphate... 14 
3 | Somethi: 19 
§ | Wheat and Nitrogen..............cecees...sseeeee 3 
@ | Acid Phosphate. ...........sss0++-.-sseseeereeees 23 
© | Economical Fertilizer—with Potash............- 26 
(DOUBLE EAGLE PHOSPHATE...... 2 
original Manufacturers of 
raw sone (BAUGH & SONS 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


COMPANY, 


LADELPHIA; PAs 


rakeatane ter 
or’ é ons per 


Pal 





Pure Bene Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Strect, 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
oles. Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has *‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 











Uh. (@) 









| Boston & MAINE 


~~ 


(eine 


Northern New England . 


INNIPESAUKEE Mr. DESERT, 


wt 100 EHEAD & RANGELEY [AKE.S, 
usb 


Beauttullyee NO! 9 HE Ges 


The WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


and F-H ‘TAYLOR 


CONTAINING, 


YZ Witt 15 250 paces or Description, 51x Larce ( 
- AND ACCURATE MAPS, EXCURSION RATES To ALL POINTS - 
mm, HOTEL & BOARDING Nouse Lists ;Time TABLES, ETC: 


INGLY WRITTEN DESCRIPTION 


by FRnesr INGERSOLL® 


TP uR! AEGON 








- 
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FLORENCE DARNINC SILK. 


SOFT FINISH. 


Prepared expressly for Repairs on Silk, Woolen, Lisle Thread or Cotton Stock- 
ings and Undergarments. 


Stockings darned with this Silk last much 
longer, and are free from the disagreeable bunches 
caused by the use of wool or cotton yarns for 


mending purposes. 


In buying new Hosiery, of whatever material, 
ladies will greatly increase its durability by “run- ff 
ning” the heels and toes with Florence Darning 
Silk. This process, by reason of the soft and 
pliable nature of the Silk, does not cause dis- 


comfort to the wearer. 









SOLD BY ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS. 








No, 4, Four 4-in. Burners. ‘Pour-hole Top 


“ DIETZ” 


Tubular Oil Stove, 
OVEN, BROILER and IRON-HEATER 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
OVER ALL 


COMPETITORS. 


No Smoke. - - No Smell. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


R. E. DIETZ CoO., 
56 Fulton Street, New York, 





_ HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits, 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, $1.00 each. 

Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 

Imported silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles 
$1.(0 each. 

English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts, and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES 


ira Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton “sean 


~~ if You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FOR 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 


GO TO 


CANTRELL'S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH ! 


~FRINE’S Patent Patent Reflectors, for Gu 
or Oil, give the most powerful, softest. 
cheapest and best light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Banks, 
Theatres, Depots, etc. N 
designs. Send size of room. 
cular and estimate. A liberal discoun: 
27 to churches and the trade. Don’t be de 
— by cheap imitations, 


1. P. FBINK, 651 Pearl St., B. ¥ 
THOMPSON'S EVE-WATER. 


This well-known and thoroughly efficient remedy 
for diseases of the ye has acquired a world-wide 
reputation durinz the past one hundred = ars; and it 
is a remarkable fact that this reputation has been-sus- 
tained simply by the merits oi the medicine itself, 
and not by any puffing or extensive advertising. T he 
many thousands who have used it will bear te: stimony 
to the truth of this statement. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., Troy, 
Price 25 cts. Sold by all druggists. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


w ALTER's PARK SANITARIUM, 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn. 
On the mountain side, 1,000 feet above tide water, no 
mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish movement, 
electricity, massage, = eae, gardens vineyard, 
dairy, livery. Circular e 
a ORERT. w AY TER, M.D. 








Established 1857. 








Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 








ST. DENIS HOTEL! 


AND 


TAYLORS RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 





Manufactured only y | 


; OUR OWN 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALI. 
HANGINGS. 


Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 


RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 


The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretotore made. 


ONL 


ALSO 
MANUFACTURERS 
IN THEU.S, OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 





Wall Covering. 
foe SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
REDUCED 
PRICES 


Awarded the Gold Medal 
at the International Health 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY Gu AaRANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 

SENIC OR ANY OTHEK POISONOUS MATTER. 
Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Kooms, 


Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 
TRAVEL. _ 














co York. Bostes Ree tthe oe 
tS New England Points. = ow Ruggles Gent Passer 1 














CALIFORNIA 
Excursions 


THE Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will, at frequent intervals during the 
summer months, sell excursion tickets 
to California points at exceedingly low 
rates for the roundtrip. Theaccommoda- 
tions furnished will be first class in every 
respect, and tickets will be good to return 
for six months, and good to stop off at 
pleasure en route. The route going will 
be via Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
the Rocky Mountains, with optional priv- 
ilege for the selection of the route for re- 
turn journey, either via the Southern or 
or the Northern 
Route via Portland, the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the noted resorts of 
The liberal rates offered 
for these excursions, and the opportunity 


intermediate routes, 


the Northwest. 


they offer for a trip through a portion of 
our country celebrated for scenic attrac- 
tions, will commend them to the summer 
traveler desirous of making a compre- 
hensive aud enjoyable recreation trip. 
Circulars, Maps, and detailed information 


can be obtained at any ticket office, or by 
addressing E. P. WILSON, General Pas- 
—— Agent, C higago, Tl. 


TA MAN 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THID 
COUNTRY WILL ons BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAY THE 








ne and eaaakee include Chi- 
LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
ois; Daven rt, Muscatine. 
d, Ottumwa, Osk open. hata Lib- 
® City, Des, Moines. Indianola, Win t, At 
xvi f, And ubon. Harlan G rie Centre'and 

Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, T % 

ron and Kansas City, in Missouri; 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, ai Leave and 
RA yeni. ja Minnesota, Watertown, in Dakota, and 
intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The ‘Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees , Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
ofstone andiron. Its roi stock is perfect as human 
skillcan make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechani P 
valeesie- 





wu na ice 
the West—unsurpassed in the a 
All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Lt Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and 8 — |, Cars, Segant 
Dining eg ae ag Foe llent meals, between 
leago. St oseph, Atchison and Kansas City-restful 
Roel ning Chair Cars 
he Famous 4lbert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favoritelin  etween Chic ago and Minne 
apolis and st. raul Over ! ‘s route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the su nmer resorts, picturesque 
localities and pansies and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota, rich wheat ficlds and grazing lands of 
. interior Dakota, are reached . rie, Watertown. A short, 
* desirable route, via Seneca d Kankakee, offers su ™ 
rior inducements to travele — between Cincinnati, 
« dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Jese ph, 
Atchison avenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
pee and intermediate ‘points. All classes of patrons, 
cially families, ladies and children, receive from 
cials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
Seaponthal courtesy and kindly treatm 
For Tickets, Maps, F clilens—aueelamaan! A all ay 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or 
desired information, address, 


R. R. f CAME. é. oT. i 


















EA . A. . Pgs ye] 


~ RAYMOND’S _ 
Vacation Excursions 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 


Parties of limited numbers will leave New York, 
Monday, July 25th, and Monday, August 22d, 187, for 
Two GRAND EXCURSION OF 27 DAYS EACH to the 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Ten days—twice the usual length of time—will be 


. M mncapolis, and 


at Niagara Falls.’ All Railway travel in palace sleep- 
ing-cars, and every thing first-cl lass. 


1 YY WHITCOMB. 


{#2 Send for descriptive circular. 
J.™M.JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York, 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW yore GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 
Witte eRos TicwErTs AT REDUCED pastes 
KPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN. 
eran pa ‘aan 
STATE OF NEVADA, Thur., July Mth, noon. 
Lae ee, $35 and $40, according to location of 
teroom. Excursion tickets at at reduced rates. 4 
are tickets to and from all p: of Europe at low 
From pier foot of Canals St., North River. Yor or 
freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents. 
53 Broadway, New York. 


w. RAYMOND. 








_buredey, July 7th. 12: M. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named, 


ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ riRet READING OF THE EMANCI- 

PATION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. 

Size of Sheet, Mx36..........cccceccercceceres $2 00 
The same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 

by F. arpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Py 0s bcknhsahsbteonccses 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STaTas 

BERS, TRE. < cgdesces sthetsontascosboaresce 200 
The Same in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver..........2+ ccccccssees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S.GRANT. Sixe, 6x%.. 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 
GARD, TENE as hdtinceesiescrowrutbephndye snes canes 100 
EX-VICE- PRESIDENT 
FAX. ». 16x20. 





hedpeccecccsccese.glsconccocdia 00 
EDWIN a. * ANTON. Size, 16x20............ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20......... .... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 


COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 

in Cloth. 3600 pages. Price................... 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 

oo een eee Se 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 eee, New York 


The Indep endent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE 
52 Numbers Cine GIGI o «sain cccectapcessdese 





39 (9 mos.) (postage free) 
26 » (6 mos.) * nae 
17 = (4 mos.) as 

13 a (3 mos.) - 

4 ° (1 month) ” 

2 vad (2 weeks), * 

1 Number (1 week), * 





One subscription two years..........c..sceeeeeeeee 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


SOD, cnc pocgesinstccbacasesnbasecsesacavhieue 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
i istitenenecanank, 00 s0besk05<eashaesaanciane 7 00 
One subscription three years............cceseeeees 7 00 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
IRI oni cn pavspess veces sencaniensans sncisscenen 8 50 
One subscription four years............s.sessecess 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
ee ay rere epee 10 00 
One subscription five years..........-+.seeseseeee 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union 81,04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE KECEIVED FROM SUL- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of TUE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
asa“ Trial Trip,” for 0 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

02" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢?" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and a\l postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever uested to do so. 

~ —amaamaaee by Postal Notes at the a of the 
sender. 

ont names entered sa Se subscription books with- 

ut the money in advan 

"SUBSC ‘RIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the cmiaien of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money re- 
mitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by the 
change in the date of expiration on the little yellow 
ticket attached to the pare, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But whena peusage stamp is received the re- 
= a will be sent b 


rs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
aan on > agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT. 


P. -0. Box 2787, New York C ity 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering fgom 
our Club-List. 





> 
> 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
Grammars emanaemee ~ io + gual Business Notic 





4times (one month).. “We. | i aa fone month).. 





= (three months)fis.. 13 “ (three “ Boe. 
-~ ? 0ec.|26 “ (six oe 
52 “ (twelve “ )i0c.|52 “ (twelve “* 5c 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BPMB sce 0 ccveccosccccscese 90 sensetussben 

4 times {one MonDth)..........+0. 

a three months 

2h (six 

| Be ae * £0e. 
READING ——aea ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


Oe iE, EACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL NOTICES.. ‘t ime DOLLARS PER AGATE 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ....- ENTS A LINE. 

MARRIAGES AND DEA an ah four lines, 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five ‘ents a Line. 

Payments for severing may be made in advance. 

Address all let’ 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





[July 7, 188%. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. Am irvel of purity,strength 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. s Hd only in cane. Roy AL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 105 Wail St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


{Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near sth Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


ROOFINC. 


Light, durable, many ensive; suitable for buildings 
of every desc ription. Seas not require skilled labor 
to put it on 


ATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin and 
— 9 roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


iw YORK COAL TAR C HEMIC eu co.,, 
12 Warren Street, New 


Yields to ively Movement of the Wearer. 








Owing tothe diagonal elas- 
feat ticity of the cloth (which 
we ot Ppeteasee over exclusive- 

)the Corset requires 
~ eae breaking in, 


FITS PERFECTLY 
TheFirst TimeWorn 


e | mans Mone 7 returned by seller 
after [0 days’ wear, if not 


found the most RS erfect- 
Atting, heal thful ond 

7 worn, see that Vatiatoteuen 
| is on inside of Corset. Solc 
y dealers,or by mail, > pomage 
nid. $1.35and upwards. 


reper 
neta BROS. Chicago fil. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 





W. & 2. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDL ETOWN. 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Ya 
Hydrants, Street Washers 












etc. 
WorKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

\ Highest medal awarded 
\them by the Universal Exhi- 
my) bition at Paris, France, in 
y i867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 


S76. 


THE CHILTON PAINTS 
are made of pure Linseed Oil and contain nochemicals, 
water or benzine. These paintson accountof their du- 
rability prove the most economical. If your dealer does 
not keep them send for color cards and prices to Chil- 
ton Manufacturing Company, l47 Fulton St., N. Y., or 
Mi Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
eae A Bd best work. ~ ees ons 
~ ronan a tators 

possible. Remember that THE ONLY © pein 


LePage 's Liquid Giue is manufactu 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., RLQUcrSing: mass 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


SPORTING GOODS, 
OuUTLERY 

BASE BALLS, 
CROQUET, 
Lawn Tennis, 


FISHING + 
+ TACKLE, 


For Catalogue and Prices. 


STEEL: PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 







JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO, 


53 State Street, CHICAGO. 


E STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


RI 
ne. NY REVOLVER 





Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 








me Snaw Appin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F’G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 
Rubber Goods of every description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTR ATED CATALOGUE. 


For Iron Roofing! 
CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


Established 1780. 






: ss ~ 
25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








THE NEW 







plete ever introduced. 


power. 
PRICES LOW. 


Send for 


DENT.) 


J. C. TODD, 












MB TE 
wos see 








VAN DORN IRON WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





| Baxter Engine 


i} Made with Iron and Steel 
Boilers. The most Com- 


From one to fifteen horse- 


Descriptive Circulars, 


(Mention THE INDEPEN- 


36 Dey Street, N.Y. 


Senp FoR CATALOGuUR, | 














“OUR 
TRADE MARK 








Tur INDEPENDENT Press 9] axD 23 Rose STREET. 


Ne me = en 
Se 


IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 


Churches, 
Chapels, 
Lecture Rooms, 
Sabbath 
Schools, 
elc., etc. 
Forty styles of Felding and Coniiecied 


Chairs, with Arm and Foot-Rests, Book; 
Umbrella, Coat and Hat Racks, 


PEWS, PULPITS COMMUNION TABLES, ETC. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago, 686 B’way,N. Y. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 











Indispensable and ea: onomicel. 
are completely REVERS! LE, 


Made of cloth, and 
Correct styles. Per= 

fect fit. Address, satin siz 

REVERS! BLE COLLAR CO. 2 Kilby St., Boston, 

bass. Illustrated Catalogue free, 


STATEN ISLAND | 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Cou 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York; 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
perments without ripping. Send for Circular an 
ri 


Burt's Shoes. 


E. €. BURT & CO., 


27 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Priceslist. Gootts 
forwarded by mail or ex« 
press. All orders 
will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion. 

Please mention 
THE INDEPEN- 
LENT. 









MINIATURE) 


Instantaneous Photograph Camera. 


PRICE WITH 
? y Ww h 

Complcte, p OU ps IT, out = 
-G0. can take pic- 
tures of ev- 
erything, as 
well as with 
a $75 one. It 
consists of a 
Mahogany 
finished Box 
with Sliding 


Cap, Dry-Plate Holder » ater Glass, Senaitized Pa. 
per Developing and Toning Chemicals » Package of 
ry-Plates, with complete instructions, so simple that 
a child can take pictures. Size of pictur. , taken - 
large as this advertisement. Send for our New Ca 














analogue, No. 60, of 346 large Bors. over Ad Nustra- 
ors be ky ¥, pall. ie, 

for 25 cents, | PROK 

28 Nassau St.y N. 


tions; covers printed in 15 co 
age paid, 
~ Bait No. 1, 
Terry; $62. 
Plush, 68 
s. Cc. 
Small 
& co., 
Boston, 
ase. 
#f” ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 


RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 


NEURALGIA. 
and remedy for diseases arising from an impure state 
of the blood. An Aatiiate for Malaria 
Prices, p°s and %1.00, Can be pont by ‘mail, 
Ww. ROBINSON & S aie 


Send for is ireular. fin St., 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 





Catalogues sent, 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
= Award New Orleans Exhibition 


CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


TRON ROOFING: 
'W.G.HYNDMAN & CO, 


4. SEND FOR C RC S ~ CINCINNATI. § OJ 


ULAR & PRIC 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. oO. 
’ 








B Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fuily test 
and endorsed by thousands of housekee’ 


rs. Your 
are ought to have it on pale. Ask him for it. 
§. 5. WILIBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Seeond 8: t. Phil. Pe 





BICYCLES. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free, 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 





182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 

















